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A* 

VIEW 

or 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

AND 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 



TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 



Part L Contains the natural objects of geography, in eorrespondiog aneient and 
moitm names, in a series of ubies ; widi a preliminary <n» die pro^reM ani «itMit ef 
WMient geottraphy, dilating particulariy on the errors that orevail tvhlhra to UM 
knowledge the Ancientn pdssessed of (be north of Europe and Asia. 

Part II. Contains the civil divisions ot countries, proWnees, inhriiNflnfel, and tneir 
eities, in corresponiUng ancient and modem name*, in a aeries of tables, with an histo- 
rical sketch of the ancient revolutions of e«ch country annexed to each table ; also, a . 
preliminary on the orido and migratMna of parental nations, vith two chroQOk^ical 
tables of the first and aeaoiMl QotUb y tmi a»ofcr Bnrope^anA a fcv Unta on the 
origin of the feudal system 

Part 111. Ccmtains the saored Geography, in eorrespondine ancient and modern 
namaa, in several triAca, with an historical sketeh annexed to each table ; also a Jftt^^Ok' 
toy»irithtiMfaetaMaaqftiw1iisaafaatpatriawlM^ IM. 



CotitaiaaatfairofaneiMH m w | llwm tiw<>ertk>Btaitiie erthietlwiofdwlloman 

•napire in tlie West, chronologically and aOMeeutlvely arranged, with a rect^pitulation 
by (|ue8tions: also an AppeadU,cnBtabiwt«ahiOBQlagkaiiattperiatlahlc^ achcoao- 

logicat regal table. 

AMOKVAVfBO WITH AH ATLAS OF TBW SBLSCT MAFS, OOLOVmSOy Vlt* 

TERRA VETERIBlfS NOTA, ROMANUM IMPERIUM, ORIENTIS TABULA, 
GILAeiA ANTiqjUA, ITALIA ANTI<{.UA, PLACES RSCORDED XM TH& 
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H.ORIAH OR JERUSALEM AND THE ADJACENT COUNTRT» 
AND STATE OF NATIONS AT THE CHRISTIAN iKRA$ 
WITH A GRROHOLOCICAL CHART OF HISTORY AND 
BIOOBAFHYy OOt.OVBBDt 
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MSTRWr OF PEMVSYLrJlN'M,. io 'adi 

Be it remembered, That on the slxtli day of December, in the thirty-eightli 
yenr of the Independence of the Unlteil Stales of America, A D. 1813, Uobeut 
Mayo, of the biiid district, hath deposted in this oihce the title of a book, the right 
tirhcreof he daiuM «• ■ntkor, id the words following, to wit : 

A view of Ancient Geq^raphy, and Ancient History. Two volumes in one. The 
iirst vobmie, part I. contains tbe natural obiects of peojzfniphy, in corresponding an- 
cient and iiKJilcrn names, in a series of tables} with a prelimiioary on the pro^jress 
and extent of Ancient geography, dilating pirtieulariy on errors that prevail re- 
^ati^e to the knowtedgc the Ancients possessed of the north of Kui*0pt nnt^ Asin. 
Fart n. cuntaiiits the civil divisions of countries, provinces, inhabitants, and their 
cities, in coiTesponding ancient and modern names, in a series of tables, wiA an his- 
torical sketch of the uncient revolutions of each country annexed to each table ; also, 
a preiiiuinary on the origjlu und migrations of parental nations, witli two chroaoiogieal 
tables of the first and aeeond Gothic progress over fiompe, and a few hints on the 
origin of the Fen lal ^vstem Pan iXl contains the Sacred Geography, in corres- 
pondhig ancient aitil muclgru names, in several tables, with an historical sketch an- 
nexed to eaeh table ; also^ a pretiininaTj, with three tables of the three first patri; 
archal ages, with annotations, 8cc. 

The second volume contains a view of Ancient history, from the creation till the 
extinction of the lloraaa empire in the west, chronologically and consecutively ar- 
ranged, with a recapitulation by questions ; also an appendix, eontainin^ a chrono- 
lojgical imperial table, and a chronological regal table- Accompanied Mith an atlas 
often select map^ coloured, viz. Terra vetcribus nota, Romamnu imperium, Orieutes 
tabula, Gnneia antlqua, Italia antif|ua, placw» recorded in the five books of Moses 
(three maps in one), the land of Moiiah or Jerusalem, and the adjacent countr}-, and 
state <^ nations at tlie Christian era, with a chronological chart of history and biog- 
raphy, eoloared; eateulated for the use of seminaries, fce. By Robert Mnyo^ M. 10; 

In ooofbrmity to the act of the congress of the United States, intituled *'Aa aet fov 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and hooks, to , 
the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned." — 
And also to the aet, entitled, "An aetsupplementaiy to an mot, entitled **An act for. 
the encouragement of learning, by scouring the copies of maps, charts, and books, to 
the authors and proprietors of sucli copies during tltc tiiu^ s therein mentioned,'' and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engr^iving, and etching hislor- 
icul md other prints." 

D CALDWELL, 
Clerk i(f the IHftrict tif Pennsijlvania, 
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TO 

BENJAMIN SMITH BABTON, M.D. 

r 

PXOrZSSOtt OF THE IKSTfTVTSS OF MEDICIHE, OF THS PSACTiem OJP 
PVYSXCK, AND OF CLXiriCAl. MEDICINE, AN D PROFESSOR OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, AND BOTANY, IN TUS OHX- 
VERSi rV OF PENNSYLVANKXA. 

IF this methodised sumnwy of ancient geography 
mid hbtory possesses any merits I have a two*foId claim 
tp inscribe it to you* For» to you I am more indebted 
than to any otiier preceptor, for any incIinatioAof my feeble 
powers to science; and to you solely am i under obli- 
gations for pertinent counsel, and the loan 6f nuc and 
indispensible books, in the prosecution of this work. 
1'he former also renders you a considerable indirect agent 
in the fruition of my studies in general; and the latter 
gives you a just claim to the greater portion of the merit 
of this performance. 

« 

That you may for many succeeding, as you have for 
many past years, continue a distinguished improver of cis* 
Atlantic science, is the ardent wish, of 

Your sincere Friend, 

R. MAYO. 

■ ■ 162635 
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THE SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, 



THE UNITED STATES. 



YOU who preside over the education of our youth^ 
are the best judges of the pretensions of a book, whose 
object is to fitcilitate the scientific progtess of the rising 
= generation f therefore I dedicate this to you, though not 
without a mixed concern gf hope and fear for its fate. In 
lihe mean time permit me to make my particular acknow- 
ledgments to those of you who have abeady expressed 
your approbation of the work, in person, and by letter ; 
whilst I subscribe myself with due consideration, 



Yours, 



R- MAYX). 
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PREFACE. 

THOSE who do us the favour of a glance at so neglectt;d a 
part jof a book as the preface, will be pleased od seeing that we 
do not memcc them with the ennui neceMtt% Mtendant on a long 
«nd elaborate one, geoendlj nbe miniur «f an author's vanity. 
Keverthelesa ow reader wiU mdulge oa iii tme r«ii«rk, that in 
adding tbia lo ^ vaat eacaiogue «f booha nlmdy extant, we 
would be sorry to increase the forcible propriety of the Latin 
adage, copia librorum^ or of the English one of similar import, 
to the making of many tooks there is no end* 

The ground on which this bopJi founds a hope of public pa- 
tronage, is, the embodying o£ many subjecta of conaidendile 
affinity, -digeatad into a method preaunwd to be perfpicooua, and 
evidently brief, wluch hfta hidierto been in n very d^peraed and 

immethodical con^^on^ in a style for the most part diffuse, and 
on the whole, inaccessible to the student us an elementary ex- 
ercise. It certainly supposes some previous acquaintance with 
modern geography; but that can be no objection, in an age that 
so well appreciates the knowledge of a science so essential for 
every practical or speculative purpose. Moreover, inaamuch 
aa all the actencea reeiproeate elucidation, tK> syatem can be per« 
feet that doea not embrace them all, a wild project that has been 
atteynpted by many, but wiU never have patronage while acience 
ia ao partially atuAed> 

1 will save myself the a'wkward attempt to prove that ancient 
geography is essential to give interest to every species of anti- 
quity» It would be equally superfluous to descant on the ad- 
vantages of a knowledge of hiatory* Yet, however undeniable 
ia the affirmative of tbeae proposidoni , we daily witness with 
deep commiseration, the auperflnous and comparatively ungain* 
ful labour of our youth in conning over the classics and other 
detached parts of ancient science, without any more conception 
of ancient geography, than a dream of a lunar voyage could 
afford. 
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I doubt not that when the student of laudable emulation and 
sympathetic feeling, regards the vicissitudes oi human affairs, 
as are sketched in the text of the second volume, and lucidly 
demonstrated by the historical chart, a patriotic ardour will 
rouse htm to inquire for the cause, from more minute historical 
detsub, and the fundamttal principles of human nature, that he 
may contribute to the duration of our several state and federal 
compacts, whose foundations are already more appropriately 
constructed tor national and individual prosperity, than any po- 
litical fabric the world ever before witnessed. It would 
be assuming to myself, indeed, no small portion of the magnani- 
mous sentiment of amor patria^ to say that it was not my least 
considerable motive in compiling and digesting this little work, 
that an early and successful attention to history might be thereby 
produced, and a consequent improvement of institutions that 
have already excited the iidmiration of other nations, and that 
may truly be styled tht masur^piecea of political wisdom. 

The Atlas that accompanies this book, consists only of such a 
selection of Maps, chiefly from Wilkinson's Atlas Classica, as are 
absolutely necessary for the. elementary purpose to which our 
views herein have been uniformly confined. If we meet the 
success that we hope for, and be called on for a second edition, 
we contemplate to enlarge the plan, at least of the Attas, and 
probably of the text book, so tar as ma.y be judgLd to be pru- 
dent ; taking care at the same time not to render either un- 
wieldy for the use of schools, whose convenience the author 
pledges himself always to consider as the prime object* 

It may be an important suggestion to the student that he 
should pass twice or thrice in a cursory manner over the capital 
objects both of the geography and history, ere he attend^ to 

the details of either ; being calculated to save him much labour, 
as well as excite a progressive interest and curiosity. And if 
any division of these demand precedence, it should be given to 
the sacred geography, and the table of empires. 
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VIEW 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

* 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 



VOLUME I. 



ERRATA. 



VOU I. 



X, 



Page 22, Uue 3, correct Uinhiei vcl Hjrperborci; line 5, comci Aljjit. 
SO, 13, cvrrwet Inanns. P. 41, 1. 36, correct Scythians. 

47, 29, cnrrect identical. P 60, table V I 8, ror^rrt Peukinl. 

04, 2t, correct called. P. 113, 1. I, note, corrrr? Sec Vol ff. 
137, 15» catiea, correct Oitianu F. 1S4» L 13, correct UaTilah. 1. 18, correct 
«L StSS. 

4> 24, fwitf the cataUiihneiiUf the Olympte, P. 93. mu^, coireM a. 
4!>, 15» c#mw< war. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



talenis and erudition, toe hopf we vUl be excused Jot prejixiui^ it witn the follrwinr 
abstract of their several optmont, OH the hlea qf jutUce 10 a new mrk and t9 tkim wm 
are inadeqnatc to judge of it for <AfMMliM* 



FhUadelfhia Dec. 24, 1313. 

Sir^ 

We have examined^ individually, your View of Ancient 
Geography and Ancient Hisloiy, and cheeriuUy pronounce it 
a veiy valuable work, and calculated to be especially uaelul 
to the higher classes in the public seminaries of the United 
States. 

Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D, 

i*rofe»sorQf the Imtitutes of Medicine^ ii§» 
Vmoeniiy of PetwtsyivaHlA 
Jax£& G. Thovsom, a. M. 

Jams* ^Abeecbombie, D. D. 

Director ^fth* Phila<klphia ^eademjf, 
JaHES GrAT, D. Gran and IVyUet 

Samuel B« Wtlu, A. M./ -^'^^^v- 
Robert Mato, M. D. 



Baltimore College^ Oct. 22, 1813. 

Sir, 

I duly receive the parts of your Ancient Geography and 

History you have been so kind as to forward to me. I have no 

doubt of its being an useful and necessary work for the public aemi- 

nariea, especially with maps* I dbatt not fiul, so soon as I am 

favoured with the work complete, to recommend it to the youth 

in this institution. 

I am, Sir, your very respectful and 

Most obedient humble Servant^ 

" , SAMUEL KNOX. 

JPreudent of Maltimorc CoUesC' 

HoBERT Mato, M* D. 
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Dartmouth College^ Dec. 27 y 1813. 

Sir, 

X have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
your View of Ancient Geography and History, forwarded in a 
succession of sheets* 

The view of any of the learned sciences is enriched by em- 
bracing Its relations and bearings, in the different ages of ini«» 
pro V erne nt ; and no one can become an accomplished master of 
the same, without a knowledge of its state, and progress, in for- 
mer times. This remark is strikingly true, as applied to the geo- 
graphical branch.-- It presents, more than any other, lively ties' 
of connexion between the Ancients and Modems ; and is the pur- 
est aid in judging of their relative conditions* 

I have read, with sattsfacdon, the pages of your volume. It 
promises much benefit to the students-being calculated to fill an 
important chasm in its department, which has been too long ne« 
glected. The materials are judiciously selected ; they are arran- 
ged with consistency; and they are expressed with perspicuity and 
conciseness. The proposed Maps oi the diiferent countries and 
places noted in the tables, will greatly increase the utility and esti- 
mation of the performance* 
I shall be happy in promoting your useful object^-'-and am 

Sir, your most sincere and 

Respectful Servant, 
JOHN WHEELOCK, L. L. D. 

Jhreddent Jfartmouth CoUege. 

ROBEET MayO) M. D* 

PhUadelphidy Jan. 15^ 1814. 

Sir, 

I have perused with pleasure, your View of Ancient Geography 
and Ancient History. It exhibits a mass of information of high 
importance to the Philosopher and the Christian, digested into an 
order unusually iucid and easy. A work of this description has, 
in our public seminaries, been long a dmderatimj which I am 
satisfied it will well supply* 

In every effort of this nature, permit me to wish you great 

success, and to express my anticipation of the general diffusion oi 

your work through our schools. * 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

W. STAUGHTON, D. D. 

FoitQt tifthc MaptUt Church, Saiutm it, PMl'iK 

Roft^ Mayo, M. D. 
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A 

VIEW 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 



FART I. 

NATUBAL GEOGRAPHY. 



PRIO^IMINAIIY. 

Progrt$9 and extent of AnciefU Qeogr^i^ym 

ON casting an €yt over the TsamA ViTxazava Nma, 

as delineated on a single map, we perceive that the ancient 
geographers had some acquaintance with a considerable part 
ef the three co&tiaeQU of AsiA) Aiaica and &UAOFS* 

It will alio be obaenrabie that their acquaintance wat 
much more eztentive coentwise^ than hUamk their aav%atOM 
having carried their commerce to Thynm^ the oqiital of 
^ftm^ On the river Seams now Camboja, in the ulterior 

peninsula of India, where their Eoan Ocean respects the 
east; circumnavigated Africa; and penetrated to the ThuUf 
now Shetland isles: here they acquired some idea of the 
MstM I^grum or Nortbeni Ocean^ which they woulct fain 
connect with the Eoan or Eastern Ocean by an extensioa 
of the Baltic under the name of Scytm^ 4makhmfiH ^ 

1 
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Frozen OceaD> over a great part of the north oi Europe* 

■ 

and Asia* 

But this error apart« their minute acquaintance was rather 
confined to a somewhat central position between the three 

continents; which, by its teaa communicating^ with the ocean 
to the east and the west; and by its navignble rivers flowing 
on every hand from the interior of either toiunu-nt to these 
seasj is peculiarly appointed by nature lor the nursery of 
civilizatioii> 

Thie reason that they knew more of this region,' is not 
that it was more populous, but that it was, from advantages 
of situation, the theatre of sociability — mother of science and 

refinement: llie reason that they knew kss ol the more iiuc- 
rior regions, is not that they were less populous, but that 
their inhabitants, from want of more abundant channels of 
communication, were immersed in solitude— ^^y/t^m of igno^ 
ranee and barbarism. For, though the civilized world of 
the ancients was populous almost to a miracle, yet the .re* 
moter regions of either continent were in no very inferior 
degree supplied with their barbarous inhabitants; who, com- 
paratively speaking, coniiiied themselves for the most part 
within the precincts of their own villages, &c., till the 
wanton encroachments of the Roman empire roused their 
Implacable ferocity to destroy it. But to be a little more 
particular on the pro^us and exieni of our proper sttbject>««- 

By ancient geography, (Scripture apart) we understand, 
whatever the Guex snd Rohan writers have left us on 

that subject. And it is observable of it, that time has 
prescribed to its progress, distinct and successive periods 
or. ages* 

■ 

* ^ 

1st. The information contained in the poems of Homer 
mdtkes the ^rat (if we may so speajt) of ancient geo* 
graphy. Grbbce, the neighbouring shores of iTAtT, part 



* It will be seen is the detail that the knowledge of Uieaneiesti did sot esteml 
to the North 6ipe» erroneoo^jr called RtAw* JPrmnitvrium, 
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s 



of Asia, and a small portioa of AiiUGA towsrd £GTPTy 
composed th^ whole of its object* 

2ad« Those contracted limits of geography received no 
eoasiderablc; aggrandizement till the conquests of Alexander 

the Great; which may form its second age or period; for the 
Greeks, before that period, had no knowledge oi India but 
its name, and that of the Indus* 

3rd. They would have remained equally ignorant of the 
West* if some of their historians had not mentioned the 
navigadon of the Phoenicians, about the soQ^m shores of 
Ibxria or Spain; which constitutes an epoch in our subject 
that may be entitled its third 

4th. The Roman domination, uhcn it extended itself in 
the West, and towards the north of Kurope, made us ac- 
quainted with the different countries of that quarter* The 
parts of Asia and Africa subjected to the same power* 
became also- much better known thaft they had been hitherto* 
Thus what, according to some ancient writers, we may call 
the HouAN WoRU, makes the fourth and principai age of 
ancient geography; which, being detailed with most minute- 
ness and precisiou, oi course predominates in the^ie pages. 

Nothing more contributed to retard the improvement of 
the ancients in geography, than the opinion, That the earth 
waa habitahle otily in temperate. regions ; for, according to this 
system, the torrid zone was a barrier that permitted no com- 
munication between the northern temperate zone which they 
inhabited, and the southern. Their intelligence being thus 
confined to a band or zone, they might with propriety call 
extension from west to east, length or longitude; and the 
more, contracted space from north to south, xvidth or latitude* 
$trabo, the most illustrious, geographer ot antiquity, was 
not undeceived in this .opinion, which circumscribed the 
objeot of his science ; ^e^ nevertheless, extended it to some 
regions beyond the Tropic* Ptolemy extended its limits^ 
and even advanced it beyond the Equinoctial line* And 
the Ganges, which bounded the investigations of Strabo, on 
the east, was not the line that terminated the geography of 
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PCftlBiiif* N«vigatioD had opened the w$j through the 
idterior coontries as far w that of SinM$ which we ahakl 
make known b the sequel of this Tolume. 

Thus much we conceived it indispensable to say on the 
progress and extent of ancient geography. But as our plaa 
hi the following tables wiU be to commence with the higher 
northern latitudes where geographical errors pecuiiari|r 
abound, therefore, to avoid the appearance of stumhltng ia 
iIm threshold, we will also premise this First Part witk 
Mr. Pinkerton's remarks on Pliny's gt- ography of the nortk 
of Europe and Asia ; li oping that these^ as well as many er- 
rors of the historic kind, to be noticed in like manner in the 
Preliminary to the Second Fart, will stand hereaitcri ua 
cooaequence of his researches, singularly corrected. 

Hk words taet^^ Plmy's geography of the north is here 
given, as Che most lull and curious of all aatSquity. The 
bounds of ancient knowledge on the west and south are fixed 

and clear. On the east, D*AnviUe has fully settled them. 
But the northern, the most important of all, to the history 
of £ar^C) D'Aavilla leaves as Cluverius ignorautly put 
Hiesa* 

The Riphman mountains of Pliny, as of Ptoleikiy^ 
palpahly run from east to west i as he passes diem to go 

to the Scythk Ocean* It is clear from Ptolemy, that they 
ran along the head of Tanais and are often named with 
la?iais by the ancients; ior by all ancient accounts the Tanais 
jrose in them* But this is nothing to the matter. The 
question is what the ancients thought. And it is cUar 
that they often confounded 9. forest with a chain of moon* 
t^s, as Pliny here does the Heret^ian forest. No wonder 
then that in civilized times no such mountains^ otherwise 
forests^ are to be found. The Riphcean forest^ I am con- 
vinced, was that now called Volkonski, still 150 mile& long 
from the west, to Moscow on the east* It is also a range 
of small hills. 

Tim«us, as we learn from other passages of PHuf, called 
the isle opposite Raumonia hy the name of BMa* It is 
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thfrefore a slip of Pliny when he puts this among the 
nanaelcss isles. What river the ancients called Paropamu 
sus^ is doubtful* There was a mountain aod rej^ion Faro* 
famism at the head of the Indus, The Amalchum was evi* 
dently the eastern ptrt of the Scytkk Ocean. PrcBent 
Smmt, or. tone other Hirer niimtng nonh oa the «ast of 
die Ca^ian, may be FtiropcamMm* 

** The Promontory Ruheas seems to me that on the west 
of the mouth of the river Rubo or Dwina, brin^ the north 
point oi the present Courland. Cluverius.i who puts it in 
the north of Lapland shews strange ignorance. The anciente 
knew n6 JBore of Lapland than of Americat and were never 
farther north than Shetland^* and the south part of Scaadi-^ 
navia. • The Crmktn leema here the north-east part of the 
Baltic sea* As Pliny tells us repeatedly, in other (^oesy- 
that Baltia\ or Basilia^ was the isle where, only, amber was 
found, it is clearly Glessaria of Prussia, not Scandinavia* 
The isles Oonoc^ &c., all grant to be those of Oesel, &c«, at 
the asouyi of the f in^iah Golf. 

Cluverliis is so utterly foolish^ es sb put the S§0O MomM 
ef Pltny, in Norway; In «rhleh childish blunder he is bliMtty 
followed^ as usual, by CeOarius and D'Anville, which last 
has not examined one tittle of ^e ancient geography of 

Germany, though the most important of all, to the history 
of Europe. PVmy's Sevo Monsy is actually that chain be- 
tween Prussia and Silesia, called Assiburgtus Monsy by Ptol- 
emy, and now Zottenberg. In the map of modem Germany i 
by Cluverius, this cliain is fully marlced, from the east of 
Bohemia and Silesia up to the Resehout* Tacitus mcntiona 
this Sm Mom (though he gives not the name) as diiriding 
the Suevi from the north to south. Most ancients regarded 
the ri^^u/a as, the eastern bound of Germany, and the Baittermt 



• The real Thule or Thyle of the ancients, as D'Anville shews. 

t Yet, for ihe sake of uniformity we have pUeed Balua among the Seaodinavian 
ims M being in the leme les. 

^Thoiigfa ve qaole it, we Att not nmettnn tfie mirupt phroH Of «Mir pinamiMl 

arrtiqnary; who seeriis, from the tcnouf fU" Vii^ Vmok, to pir^Oie Wlnielf HJOO that 
very cicc^iUoaablc aud ancourtepiu quality of m^rosenas. 
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as a German nadon oat of Germaoy; so that the Se99 
Jfong^ as ruanmg ahmg the Ftflu/s, was on the eastem cse^ 
tremtty of Germany as Pliny states. 

The ScandiuLivia of Pliny, is the largest Scand'ia of 
Ptolemv, not reaching beyond the IVener lake. Etiin^ia, 
may be the souih part of Finland, perhaps by the ancients 
believed another isle in the Scythian Ocean. The Hirri 
gave name to Jrland or Viriand^ hi ieekncUc accounts, now 
Reval* Sctrin^shttU^ or the rock or town of the Sarri^ 
seems to have been present Kronstadt, opposite St. Peters* 
burg. The gulf Cylipenuf is apparently that of Finland: 
Lag-US is another name loi the south of the Baltic or Co- 
danus, Fromontorium Czmbrorum is the north point of Jut- 
land. Cartris is Wendsyssel on the north of Jutland* Bur-- 
chana ia FuaeQ» or Zealand* 

The TantM or Don was the ancient, as it is the modem 
boundary of Asia and Europe (about its mouth}* Jbat on 
the north, moderns have extended it |o the Undian moun- 
tains, along the river Oby; while the ancients brought it much 
further west, following the Tanats (throughout its course, we 
presume, as well as that of the Tu rim thus or Duna, from 
the context). The east end of the Gulf of Finland was ^of 
course the ancient boundary between Asia and Europe* 
Here then Pliny begins, and goes to the east aloag the 
shores of a nonezbtent ocean, the Scythk^ till be comes 
to the river Volga; which, with many of the ancients, he 
thought was an inlet between the Scythic Ocean and Caspian 
Sea. Lytar)7iis^ which like his Tab'is beyond Seres in Asia, 
is a nonexistent promontory, he puts about present Moscow. 
The opinion of a Scythic*^ Ocean seems to have prevailed in, 
the eleventh century; for Adam of Bremen says, people could 
sail from the Baltic down to Greece* It seems also the 
Ocean of Darkness in Eastern writings* I , know not if 



Perhaps this was only an error fori of the Pwwen Ocean that oeenpies h 
hiffliev norlhcrn l itiiudc, of which some iujperfect accouMt 'n\ all }ii*oba1iiri!v hud 
been jjiveu by FiuHiH/t and Sarmatic emigrants from thai quki ler. It was very easy 
ivast to confound it irith the Baltic »». 
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its existence was not beHeved in Europe till the sixteenth 

century." 

It only remains for the tables to demoostrate the posi- 
tions alluded to in these strictures of Mr. Pinkerton on the 
modem errors concerning the northern geqgraphy of the 
ancients; lest indeed, we be excusable for alleging a presump- 
tive evidence in favour of so profound an interpreter, of 
ancient authorities; such as the weU*known opinion of the 
ancients. That the earth was hMtable only in temperate 
regions; which, alone, might have sufficiendy restrained 
their zeal for discovery, to have precluded them from an ac- 
curate acquaintance higher north tbnn the judgment of our 
author is inciined to admit they possessed. 
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PA&T I. 



I 

NATURAL GEOGRAPHY, 



TABU1.AR VIEW. 



JFIBST S£RIJIS, 



OF S£A8^ 

Wrm TU£ia INDENTATIONS OF PROMONTORIES, BAJif AKP 

MOUTHS OF RIVERS. 

THE slightest attention to the indented arrangement of the 
objects of this series of tsbles, will evince the design of representingi 
Id some degree, the nitural appeairaace of the tea coasts. 

The aqueous objects are marked in Romany Arithmetiealf aad 
jiifikabeHciA characters. 

The Roman character distinguishes the sea at the head of the 
table^ — as it does the head of every table through the book. 

The Arithmetical character distinguishes the sinuses mostly, or 
-\vbateYer aqueous object that has immediate cowiexion with the 

principal objeci of the table. 

The Aifihabctical character, distinguishes the rivers mostly, or 
whatever aqueous object that has mediate connexion only, with such 
principal sea of the table. 

The promontories are placed more or less in relief of the aqueous 
objects, as they are more or less prominent on the coasts. 

The irfijects diat are put in parentheses in the column of ancient 
nameS) are not proper to the tables in which tiiey so occur^ but 
are introduced as' consfncHous land marks» to define the situation of 
other intervening or contiguous objects: those tliat are similarlf 
couched, in the asodern, without corresponding parentheses ui the 
ancient column, are explicative substitutes for unknown, or non- 
existent modern names— and this last idea^ indeedy is adopted in 
every part of the work. 
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VI£W OF ANCIENT GttOGiiAi'UY. 



^indent. 

I. OCEAXUS SCYTHICUS; 
(amalchium by the natives). 

Promontoriiim Cimbrorum, 

1. Marc Sncvicum vcl Codanus, 
Vcncdicus seu Lagus Siiius, 

a. Viadus vel Suevua fluvius, 
Sevo Muns tci minuis, 

b. Vistula fluviuS) 

c. Chronus vel ftubo fltt?io9| 
Prom. Rubeasy 

9. Cronium Mare, 

a. Turunthus fluvius^ 
(Irland vel Virland), 

b. Cylipenus SinuSi 
(Sciringsheal)) 
Prom. Lytarmift 



Modem. 

I. THE BALTIC SEA 
formed a part; the rest fictitious. 

North point of Jutland. 

1. The Baltic sea as far as 
Courland point. 

a. The river Oder. 
Reschout Pioniontory. 

b. The river Vistula. 

c. The river Niemen. 
North point of Courland. 

3. east of said point. 

a. The river Dwina. 
(now Reval city). 

b Gulf of Finland. 
(Kioi^siudt city). 
(A hummit near Moscow). 



II. OCEANUS OCCIDENTA- 
LIS, VEL MARE ATLAN- 
TICLM. 

1. MarePigrumvcl Cuiicretum, 
Promontorium Texalum, 

2. Oceanub Gciniaiiicus, 

a. Boderia jEstuai'ium> 

b. AlaunuB fluviua* 
Prom. Ocellum> 

c. Abus fluviust 

d. Metaria ^stuarium* 

e. Thamcsis iLstuariumy 
Prom. Cantium. 

f. Fretum Gailicum, 
Prom. Itium, 

g. Helium Ostium, 

h. Medium Ostium, 

i. Flevum Ostium* 
j. Vi^orgia fluviusy 
k. Albis fluvius. 

Prom. Epidlum, 
prom. Robogdium, 

3. Mare Hibernicum, 

a. Glota iEstuariunif 
J4ovuii^ (!hersonesiis, 

b. Uuna itlstuarium, 

c. Moricambe jt'.stuarium, 

d. Deva vcl Dcvaiia iii.stuai*. 
Pi-om. Gauganorumi 

Prom« Iberon vel Sacrumi 



11. ATLANTIC OCEAN. 



1. Nortbcrn or Frozen Ocean. 
liuchalulcs^i Promontory. 

2. German Ocean. 

a. Firth of Forth. 

b. The river Avon* 
Spurn Head. 

c. The river Humber. 

d. The Wash. 

e. Mouth of theThamea. 
(Near Margate. ) 

f. Dover Strait. 
(Near Calais). 

g. (Mouth of the Mease). 
- h. (Mouth of the Rhine). 

i. (outlet of Zuydeizce). 

j. The river Weaer. 

k. The river Kibe. 
MuH of Cantyre. 
pair Head. 

3. Irish Sea. 

a. Firth of Clyde. 
Mull of Galloway. 

b. So! way I irth. 

c. Moncanil)e liay. 

d. Mouth of Uie Dee. 
Brachy Pull. 
C^msore Point 



f 
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.4 n dent. 
Prom. Octapitarum, 

e. Sabrina ^stuarium, 
prom. Antivesiaeum \ cl Boierium, 

4. Oceanus Britannicus, 
Prom. Ocrinum, 

a. Uzelle jKstuaiiumi 

b. Sequana fluviusy 
Prom. GobceuiHt 

5. Oceanus Cantabricus Tel 
AquitanicuS) 

a. Liger fluvluts 

b. Garumna fliiviiis, 
prom. Artabrum> Celticum vel 

Nervium, 

6. Diirius fluviiis, 
Prom. Limariiim, 

Prom. Magnum, 

7. Tiigus fluvitiB, 
Prom. Barbaricomy 

Prom. Sacrum, 

8. Qaditanus Sinusy 

a. AnasfluviuSy 

b. Baetis fluvius, [culeum, 

9. Fretum Gudltanvim vel Her- 

10. Lixus fluvivis minor, 
Atlas Minor veL soloeis, 

SoUs Mons, 
Pram. HercuUsy 
Atlas Major, 

11* liixus flttvitts major, vel 
Salathus, 
Gannaria Extrema, 

(Ccrn6 Insula),* 

12. Chretes fluvius, 

IS. Daradus fiuvius. 
Prom. Asinarium, 

14. Stachir vel Bamhotus fluY. 
Hcsperi Cornu (of Plii>y ), 

15. Wcbtern Horn (M. Rennell) 
a. Nia fluvius f Ptolemy), 

Hesperi Cornu (of^ Ptolemy) ve] 
Deorum Currus Monsi 

1 6. South. Horn (Maj. Rennell) 
Southern Horn (of. PUny),t 



Modem, 
St. David's Head. 

e. Bristol Channel. 
Lands End — of En Poland. 
4 Britisli ChaiuicL 
Liz^d Point. 

a. Plymouth Harbour. 

b. The Seine. 
LAuds-End of Bretagneu 

5. Bay of Biscay. 

a. The Loire. 

b. The. Garonne. 

Cape Finisterre. 

6. The river Douro. 
Cape Peiiiche. ' 

Cape Roca de Sintravo. 

r. The river Tajo. 

Cape d^Espichel. 
Cape de St Vincent* 

8. Bay of Cadiz. 

a. The river Guadiana. 

b. The river Guadalquivir. 

9. Strait of Gibraltar. 

10. The Laroche or Arais. 
Cape Can tin, or Cape Blanco 

(minor). 
Talelane Point. 
Cape Ger. 
Cape Bajadore* 

11. The Cypriaoy or River of 
Gold. 

Cape Blanco (major). 
(Arguin Island). 

12. The river St. John's. 
13 Tbe river Senegal. 

Cape Verde. 

14. The river Gambia. 
Cape iioxo. 

15. Bissago Bay and Islands, 
a. The Rio Grande. 

Cape Sagres or Tumbo, (Chariot 
of the (xods); heights of Serra 
Leona. 

16. Bay of Sherbo. 

Cape St. Aane (S. point of Sherbo). 



• Tlie utmost colony foanded by Hanno; hi=^ voyr^gc larthcr south to the SovtJi^rn-hornt 
-whera he slopped for Uie waut of provisions, being confined to tbc object of (iiscoveiy. 
f See Migor. ReDiiiU'i HcrOilmim ftr UaanoPt voyage on the •owl of Afriis. 
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in. MARE NOSTRUM) V£l|iiL THE MEpTTERRANEAN 
tNTERMUMt 

Promontorium Abyla,^ CQlumnxl Abyla or little Atbs* 
I. Fretum Hercu- f I I. Stwdt of 

leiinii ( I 

PAnnontoriam Calpe J Herciilis.| Rock of Gibraltar. 



2. Malaca PortoSf 
Prom. CharideDumi 

3. Virgitanus SiiMis> 
Prom. Scombraria, 

4. inicitanus Sini^^y 
Prom Dianiiirn, 

5. Sncroiiensis Smu9« 
a. Iberus fluvxus, 

Prom. P^renxumy 

6. Gdhcus Sinuf) . 

a. Rbodanita fiaviusi 
prom. Citharistes, 

7. Ligttsticus SinuS) , 

8. Sardoum Mare, 
a. Fossa FretUfn, 

9. Mare Tyi rl^eumi Tus9um> 
vel Inferum,'^ 

a. Amusfluvius, 

b. Tiber 6uYiuS| 
Prom. Circiumi 

c. Lirisfiuvius, 

d. Vvltumua fiunus, 
Prom. Misenttm» 

e. Crater SinttSy 
prom. Mincrvae, 

f. Pdestanus SinitSf 
Prom* Paliiiurumi 

g. Laos Sinus, 

h. Terinxus Sinu^t , 
Prom. Leucopetra» 

i. Fretum Sicuiuui, 
Prom. Pelorumi 

From. lilybapumt 
Prom. PiBchymim, 

10. Mare Siculums 
Prom. Herculisi 

11. Ionium Mare* (coiitiiiueil). 
Prom. Cocintum, 

a. Scylaetua Sinusi 



S. Harbour of I^alac*^ 

Cape Gata. 

3. (South of Qarthago Noya}< 

Cape Palos. 

4. East of Ancieot Uli^is. 
Cape Martin. 

5. (East of Saguntus). 
a. The river Ebru. 

Cape Creus. 

6. Gulf of Lyons, 
a. The xvm HhoDe. 

Cape Cicier. 

7. Gulf of Genoa. 

8. Sea of Sardinia, 
a. Strait Bonifacio. 

9. Sea of ^apiea. 



a. The river Amo. 

b. The river Tiber. 
Monte Cercello. 

c. The liver Gariglia. 

d. The river Vultump. 
Cape Miseno. . 

e. Bay of Naples. 

Cape Minerva or Caiii||SieUe. 

f. Gulf of Salerno* 
Cape Palinuro. 

g. Gulf of Liuo. 

h. Gulf of St Eufemia. 
Cape Piattaro. 

i. Strait of Messina. 
Cape Taro, 1 Three 

Cape Boeo. V comers 

Cape Ftosam. J q£ Sicily. 

10, Sea of Sicily. 
Cape of Spartiv^i^to. 

11. The Ionian Sea. 
Cape Stilo. 

a. Gulf of Sqallaco^ 



* As it respects ffaly, to whieh tfie «OMt of the AdrisHe 
Ionian as it reay^ccta Greece. 



lacceadi^ lidare fhe 
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Prom Lacinium, 

b. Tarentinus Sinus, 
Prom. Salentinum vel lapygium, 
13. Mare Uadriadcumj vel Su> 

perum, 

a. Urias Sinus, 
Prom. Gargarum, 

b. Rttbico fiuviusi 

c. Septem Maria» 

d. Tergestinus Slnus^ 

e. Flanaticus SinUSy 
£, Manlus Sinutf 

Prom. Nymphaeum, 
Prom. Acro-ceraiinia, 

fl I). Ionium Marc,* 
Nicopoiis), 

c. Sinus Ambraciusi 

iActium), 
*rom. Leucata (Leucadia), 

d. Myrtuntium Mare, 

e. Acbelous fluviusj 
Prom. Anti Rhiuinti 

f. Corinthiacus SInUS) 
(a) Crissaeua Sltius* 

Prom. PViarygium, 
(3) Alcyonium Mare^ 
Prom. Olmias, 
(Neptimi Teroplum), 
Promon. Rhium> 
Prom. Araxuniy 

g. Cyllenicus Sipus, 
Prom. Hyrmina, 
Prom. Chelonites, 

h. Chelonites Sinus. 
Prom. Tchthys vel Phaeaf 

i. Alpheus fluvius, 
j. Cyparissiiis Sinus, 

Prom. Cyparissiusi 
Prom Aciitas, 

1 3. Mcsseniacus Sinus, 
.Prcmi* Tmareiun, 

14. Laconicui Sinusi ' 
a. Eurotas fittvlua, 

Protn. Mal«% 

15. ^gseum Mare, 
Jl). Myrtoum Mare, 

a. Argoticus Sinus, . 



Modem* 
Cape Cdonna. 
b. Gulf of Tarento, 
Cape Lecica. (Heel of Italy). 

12. Adriatic sea or Gulf of 
Venice. 

a. Gulf of Manfredonia. 
Cape Viestice. 

b. The river Fiumesino. 

c. Mouths of the Po. 

d. Gulf of Trieste. 

e. Gulf of Quamero. 

f. Gulf of Brazza. 
Cape Nymphe. 

(Opposite the Lieel of Italy), 
(n). Ionian Sea. 
(Prevesa-Veccheia). 

c. Gulf of Arta. 
(Azio). 

Cape Oucato (Lovers* Leap). 

d. Gulf of St. Maura. 

e. The Asjpro Potamo. 
Dardanelles of Lepanto. 

f. Gulf Lepanto. 

(a) Gulf of Salona. 
(A Pr. between these Bays). 
(6) East end of Lepwinto. 
(A Pr. in the Alcyonium^ 
(Opposite to Pharygiuro). 
fSec Anti-Rhiumt). 
Cape Papa. 

Promontories and bays on 
the western coast of the 
Morea* 

1. The nver Alfeo. 
j. Gulf of Arcadia. 

Southern cape of Cyparissius 

Cape Gallo, I 

13. Gulf of Coron. ' 
Cape Matapan. 

14. Gulf of Colokythia. 
a. The Royal river. 

Capejfalio. 

15. Arehipelago or JSgaeansea. 

(1. On the east of Morea). 

a.Gulfof NapoU. 



• At it ttafptstt GfSfM, Mg Nob tl. eoatinnetf. 
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Ancients 
Prom Struthuntum, 

b. Hernuonc SinuS|- 
Prom. Bucephalum> 
From. Scyllaeum, 

c. Saroniciis SlnuSf 
Prom. SuiiUiin, 
I'ioin. Caphareum, 
(2.) Euripus, 

(3.) QpontiuB Siuus, 

Prom. Cenaeum, > 

Prom. Cerintlius,5 

(4;. Maliacus SinuS} 

Prom. Posidiiim, 

(5V Pagasaeus vel Pelasgicus 

Sinus, 
Prom. Sepias, 
(6). Thermaicus Sinus, 

a. Peneus fluvius, 

b. Haliacmon iluvius, 

c. Erig^n fluvlusy 

d. Axius flavins, 
Prom. Canastrceum) 
(T). Toronaicus Sinus» 
Prom. Ampelos, 

(8) . Singiiicus SLnus» 
Prom. Acro-Allios, 

(9) . Strymonicus Sinus> 

a. Strymon Auvius, 

b. McKHis vcl Nestus fluvius, 
Pioiii. berrhium, 

(10) . Melanis Sitmsy 
a. Hebrus fluviusy 

Prom. Mastusia (Thr. Cherso- 
nesiis), 

(11) . Hcllcspontus, 

Prom. Sigeum (near Trpy), 

Prom. Lectum, 

(12V Adramytlium SinuS| 

(13) . Smyrneus Sinus, ' 
a. Hermus fluvius, 

Prom. Melaena Acra, 
Prom. Coryceon, 

(14) . Caysti'us fluvius, 
Prom. Mycale, 

(15) . Icarium Mare, 

a. Meander fiuvtus, 
Prom. Latmus, 

b. Issas Sinus, 



Moderup 
Cape Porraqiia. 

b. 5 eastern coast ot 
I AigoUs). 

Cape Skilleo. 

c. Gulf of Eno^ia. 
South poiiit of Aliica. 
(South-east end of Negropont.) 

2. ) Strait of Negropont. 

3. North expansion of above 
Strait.) 

(West and North points of Ne« 

gropont). 

(4) . Gulf of Malia. 

Cape Isola. 

(5) . Gulf of Volo. 

Cape St. George. 

(6}. Gulf of Thessalonica. 

a. The river Peneus. 

b. The river Platamone. 

c. The river Vardar. 

d. The river Caliea 
Cape Canouistro. 

(7) . Gulf of Cassandra. 
Cape Xacro, 

(8) . Gulf of Monte Santo. 
Cape Monte-Santo. 

(9) . Gulf of Contessa. ■ 

a. The river Strymon. 

b. The river Mesto. ♦ . ' 
Cape Maori. 

(10) Gulf of Saros. 

a. The river Marisa. 
Cape Greco. 

(11) . Strait of Dardaoelle!!. 
Cape Ineihisari* 

Cape Baba. 

(12) Gulf of Adramitti. 

(13) . Bay of Ismir. 

a. The river Sarabat. 
Black Point. 
Cape Curco. 

(14) . The little Meander. 

( Opposite the Isle of Samos). 
(IS. Part of Archipellago). 

a. The river Meander. 
Mount Latmus. 

b. Bay of Assem KalasL 
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jlncient. 
^Halicarnassus city), 

c. Ceraiiucus Sinus, 
Prom. Triopium, 

d. Daridift.SinuS} 
Rhodus presumed below)} 
(16). Creticum MarC} 
Pix)m. Criu Metopoii) 
Prom. Samoniunii 

Hhodus Insula, 

1 6. Teimissus vel Glaucus Si- 
nus. 
Prom. Sacrum, 
.17. Pamphylium Mare, 
a. Catiuactes fluvius, 
Prom. Anemurium, 

18. Isdcus Sinus, 

a. Fyramus fliiviuS) 
* b. PinafiiB fiuvius^ 
Amaniis Mons, 

19. Mare Cilicium, 
a. Orontes fluvius, 

Aradus [a firojecting)-^ 

20. Phoeniciiim Mare, 

a. Eleuthcrus iUivius, 
Prom. Theo-Prosoponj 

a. LiCOiiLOis lluvius, 
(Tyrus Insula), 
(Aco, vel Ptolemais-r-citjr), 
(TurrU Stratonis), 

a. (Jamniae vel Jabnae portus) 

b. (Palus Sirbom&)i 
Casus Mons, 

21. Mare J£gyptum, 

a. ^gypti vel Niii Ostia, 
(Pharos Insulai near Altxan- 

dria)y 

b. Plinthinetes Sinus, 
Catabathinus Minor yel Cher- 

sonesus Parvus, 
Catabathmus major, 
Prom. Phycus, 

23. Syrtis MatOF} 

Prom. Triseonum velCephalse, 
33. Cinyphs fluvitt8> 
(Meninx Insula), 

24. Syrtis Minor, 

a. Tritnnis fliivius> 
Prom, lit iiiiLCum, 

25. Bagradas Huvius, 



tr 

Afcdern. 
(Bodroun castie, on a Prom*) 

c. Bay of Keramo. 
C^pe Crio. 

^ d. (Part of the Gulf Macn). 
Island of Rhodes. 
( 1 6. Pan of the Archipelago). 
Cape Crio. > KxtreniUl« of 
Cape Salamone. 3 Crete or Candia. 
Rhodes (see above), 

16. Part of the Gulf Macri. 

Cape Kclidoni- 

17. (Part of the Levant). 

a. The river Dodensoui. 
Cape Aneiiiur. 

18. Gulf of Aise. 

a. The river Geihoon. 

b. The river Deliaou. 
Al*LucaD. 

19. (Part of the Levant)* 
a. The river Asi. 

Raud — rock It* ci7y. 

20. (Part of the Levant), 
a. The great River. 

(Divine Countenance). 

a. The river Casmieh. 
(Tyvc, bite of). 
/Arse, on a point of land). 
(Site of Caesarea). 

a. (Port of Jebna). 

b. (Sebaket-Bardoil). 
Cape del Kas or Chisel. 

21. (Coast of the Delta). 

a. Months of the Nile. 
(Now part of tlie contiaent). 

b. (west of Pharos). 
Ka:)-JaUic. 

Akabet-Assolom. 

Ras-al*Sem. 

33. Gulf of Sitra. 

Cape Mesrata or Kanem. 

23. The Wadi-quaham. 
(lerba or Zerbi Island). 

24. Gulf of Kabes or Gab^s. 
a. The river Farooun. 

Cape Bon. (nearest to Sicily.) 

25. The river Mezjerad. 
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Prom. ApoUimsy 

Prom. CandidUDf 

Prom. Treramy 

Si. Ampsagas fluyivsy 

Prom. Metagonium. 
27. Molochath vel Malva fiuv. 
Prom. Rusadir, 
(Prom. Abyla)> 



Modem. 
Cvjpt Ras-Zebtd. 
Cape Scrrat or IlM*el Abidai. 
Cape SebcbHTOX or Burgarooe. 
26. The river Wad-a-Jaiur. 
Cape Harsg;one. 
37. The river Mulva. 
Cape Tres-Forcas. 
(See the beginning ot the table}. 



IV. PONTUS EUXINUS. 

(1. Hf llespontU»)t 
2. Propontis, 

a. Granicus fluvius, 

b. Rhyndacusfluvius, 
2. Bosporus TbraciuS) 
Prom. ThyniftSt 

4. Danubus vol later fluTius, 

5. Tjrraa fluviua, 

6. BoTjrathenes flaviust 
Dromus Achillisy 

7. Carcinite^ Sinus, 

Prom. Criumetopon or Ram's 
Forehead, 

8. Bosporus Clmmerius, 

9. Palus Mceotis, 
a. Tanooa flnvius, 

10. Cerceticua Sinu8> 

11. Amiaeus SUiua, 

a. Thermodon fliiviusy 

b. Iris fiuviuSy 

c. Halys fluviusy 
Prom. Carambis, 

a. Safaris vel Sangarius fluv. 
(12. Bosporus Thraciua)f 



nr. EUXINE OR BLACK SEA. 

1. (sec i^^gacum Mare)(No. 11}. 

3. Sea of Marmora. 

a. The river Ousvola. 

b. (falls into Marmora). 
5. Strait of Coiibtaiitinople. 
Cape Tiniada. 

4. The river Danube. 

5. The river DneUter. 

6. The river Dnieper. 

(Cape between Dnieper Ne« 
cropyla.) 

7. Necropyla or Funeral Gate. 
JKarLidje-Bourun (or Black 

Nose). 

8. Strait of Cafa or Zabache. 

9. Sea ot AzufT. 

a. The river Don. 

10. > (on the coast, of Cir« 
II « $ casaia). 

a. The river Termeh. 

b. The Ikil-ermark. 

c. The Kizel-eniiark. 
Cape Kerempi. 

a. The river Salvaria. 
(12). See the beginning o£ tlic 
table). 



V. CASPTUM VFL HYRCA- 
NUM MARE.* 

1. Rha fluvius, 

2. Jaxartes fluv. [(false Tanais), 

3. Oxus fiuviusi 



V. CASPIAN SEA. 

1. The river Walf^a. 

2. The river Sir or Sihon. 

3. The river Gihon. 



* 't Hk.en for a gulf of the Sc^'tliiu Ocean at a later peri<Hl thao the time of Herodo* 
tns vlio WW better infiirmed. 
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4. Sideris flnvuis, 

5. Socanda tluviusi 

6. A raxes fluvius, 

7. Cyrus fluvius, 



VL EOUS OCEANUS. 

1. Senus. fiaviuS) 

Prom. Satyrorunif 

2, Magnus Sinus* 
a. Serus fluvius^ 

Prom. MagiiuQiy 



Modem, 

4. The river Ester. 

5. The river Abi-Scoun. 

6. TJie river Aras. 

7. The river Pcrsis or Kur. 



VI. EASTERN OCEAN. 

I. The river Camboja. 
Point of Cambojai 
3. Gulf of Siam 
a. The river Menan. 
Cape Malay. 



VII. OCEANUS INDICUS. 

(Prom* Magnum), 
i« Gangeticus Sinus» 

a. Perimuiicus Stnas» 

b. Sabaricus Sinus, 
prom. Tania!a {et Ofiidum)^ 

C. Gan'^cs fluvius, 
Prom. Caltigicum, 
d. Colchicus Sinus^ 
Prom. Comaria, 
. .3. ErythrdBum Mare, 
(I). Barygazenus Sinus, 
St. Cantfai vel Baraces Sintis, 
a. Indus fluvius, 

(3) . Terabdon Sinus, 

a. Arbis vel Ara1)i9 fluviuS} 

b. Cophanta tluvius. 
Prom. Carpel !a, 

(4) . Persic us Sinus, 

a. Araxes vel Aroses fluvius, 

b. Tigris fluvius, 

G. Euphrates fiuvius, 

d. (Tylos Insula), 
Prom. Maceta, 
Prom. Syagros, ^ 

(5) . Sacaiites Sinus, 
a. Prion fluvins, 

(6) . Avaiites Sinus, 

(7) . Sinus Arabicus, 
a. i!{,]aniticus Siiius^ 

TiOiR. Phara vci Pubidium, 



VII. INDIAN OCEAN. 

(See the last table.) 
I. Bay of Bengal. 

a. Strait of Malacca. 

b. Gulf of Martaban. 

Cape Al-Demlou f and cifyj* 

c. The river Ganges, 

Cape Calymere or Calla-Medu. 

d. Gul( of Manaru w KiLLar. 
Cape Comorin. 

2: The Arabian Sea. 

(1) . Gulf of Cambay. 

(2) . Gulf of Sindi. 

a. The river Indus. 

(3) . west of the latter. . 

a. The Afit-ab. 

b. The river Mend6. 
Cape Jask. 

(4) . Persian Gulf. 

a. The Bend-Emir. 

b. The river Basalinfa. 

c. The river Frat. 

d. (Bahrain). 
Cape Ma^andon. 
Cape Uas-al-Hhad. 

(5) . Guif of Herbs, 
a. The river Prim. 

(6) . Babelmandel. 

(7) . The Red Sea. 

a. Gulf of Bahr-el-Acaba. 
Cape Ra&-Mahamed. 



< 
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.Ancient, 
b. Heroopolitinus Sinusj 
ProQa. Aromatumj* 



Afodom. 
b. Gulf of Suez. 
Cape Guardafui. 



VIL BRANCHES OF THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS. 




1. Rhenus fluvius, 

a. Vahalis fluTittSt 

b. Flevua fluviusy 

c. Mosella fiuvius, 

d. Moenus flumsi 

3. Padus flamsy 

a. Padusa, 

b. Caprasiay 

c. Sagis, 

d. Volana, 
. C. Eridanus 8cr, 

f. Oilius fluvius, 

g. Adtlua fluvius, 
li. Ticinus fluviQ8» 
i. Taiiarus fluviust 
j. Duria Major fluvius^ 

3^ OanubiuB fluviusy 

a. Savus fluvius, 

b. Tibiscus fluviuSy 

c. Dravus fluvius, 

d. Marus fluvius, 
c. Aenus fluvius, 

4. Nilus vel jEgyptus fluvius, 

a. Canopicum, *^ 

b. Bolbitiaum, 

c. SebetD'ydcura, 

d. PhatDiticum, 

e. Mendesium, 

f. Taniticumy 
g« Pelusium, 
h. A stiipus fluvius, 
L Gir fluviasy 



o 



1. The mer Rhine. 

a. The Waal. C*^«*)- 

b. The Ulie {and the Zuyder- 

c. The Moselle. 

d. The Mein. 

2. ThePo. 



Moutht of the Po. 



f. The river Oglio. 

g. The river Adda. 

h. The mer Tesmo. 

i. The river Tmnto, 
j. The river Doria. 

3. The river Danube. 

a. The river Save. 

b. The river Teisse. 
Ci The river Drave. 

d. The river Morava- 

e. The river Inn. 

4. The river Nile. 

a. Maadie or the passage. 

b. Rascid. 

c. Bereioss.' 

d. Datniat. 

e. Dibe. 

f. Eumme-Farragc. 

g. Tineh. 

h. The White river. 

i. The Blue river. 



• Fuplher soath, the const of Africa was little known to the Ancient^ though that 
CjODtinent was believed to ha%'e been circuinuavigated more than oucc. Tfaefiimtwas 
cxeoQted by order of Necho (PbarMkb) liiii^ of I^JPU under the eondttct of Phoeni' 
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SECOND SERIES., 



OFLAKE& 



I. LAKES IN EUROPE. 



Ancienl. 

I. Wcncp lacusi 

9. F]€TO IftCUftt 

3. jLemanuftJficuSy 

4. BrigantbttSy yel Aoffoaius 

lacus) 

5. Verbanus lacu8» 

6. Larius lacus, 

7. Sevinus lacus, 

8. Benacus lacus, 

9. Trasimenus lacus, 

10. Vulbiiiensis Iacu9, 

I I. Fucinus lacas, 
19. Pergusa lacuB» 

13. Palicorum laciMf 

14. Copais lacuSy 

Is. Lenm lacas> 



1 



Modem, 
lake Mios, in Norway. 

3. Lake of Geneva. V 

4. Lake ConaUmce. J 



GauL 



5. Lake Majora. 1 

6. Lake Conio. ' 
r. Lake Isco. 

8. Lake Garda. 

9. Liake Perugia.' 

10. Lake Bolsena. 

11. LakeCelano. 



between fh 
Mfi» and 
the P0* 



\l' ^(ln Sicily). 

14. iJvadia limne 

15. Lake Moii&i 



interior 
q/ Italy* 



e. 7 



in 



II. LAKES IN ASIA. 



1. Samochonites lacus, 

2. Gcnesareth lacus, 

3. Aspbaltites lacuS| 

4. Arrissa iacus> 



1. Lake Bahr-el-HouleL 

2. Sea of Tiberias. 

3. Dead 01- Salt sea, &C. 

4. X^e ywi. 



IIL LAKES IN AFRICA. 



1. Sirbonis lacut, 

2. Mareotis lacus, 

3. Moeris* lacuS) 

4. Coloe lacus, 

5. Pallas et Tritonis Paludes, 



1. Sebaket-Bardoil. 

2. (near Alexandria). 

3. Uathen or the Deep. \^\\t) 

4. (Ptolemy's source « the 

5. Farooun and Loudeah. 



• The eelebrated artifieial lake of ancient hgy£t, according to HerodotM ai gj^ 
dorua. There wm siMUlier Idke in Egypt, eaU^ M«*li thsi^ «C » J"*^ 

tiaB»BOlio9d Iqr Strftbo saA Piolcvy. 
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THIRD siEIES. 



MOUNTAINS. 



I. MOUNTAINS IN EUROI^E. 



Ancient. 

1. Gram pin 8 Mons^ 

2. Sevo Mons, 

3. Hercynii, Riphiac vel.Hyper- 
borie«Siiv aE, seu Monies,* 

4. Pyrenix Monies, 

5. Alps Montes. 

a. Alpis Murilimai 

b. Alpis Penninfty 

c. Alpis Graiae^ 

d. Alpis Cottise, 

f. Alpis Noricse, 

g. Alpis Rhaeticae, 

h. Alpis Venetae, 

i. Alpis BasTarnicse 

6. Apemiinus Moris, 

7. Vesuvius Mons, 

8. JEtnaMonsy 

9. Haemus Mons, 

10. Pindua Monst 



[pates 
vel Car- 



1. The Grampian Hills. 

2. Zotteoherp; {see Preliminary) 

3. Voikuiiski {aec Preliminary ) 

4. The Pyrenees. 

5. The Alps. 

a. (on the g^ulf of Genoa). 

b. LiiUe St Berlrand. 

c. Great St. Bertnuid. 

d. Mount Genivere. 

between the Adrfatk 
aea and the Danabe. 



' 1 
h. J 



Carpathian mountains. 
. Apennine mountains. 

7. Mount Veauviua. 

8. Mount JBtna. 

9. Mount £minehdag. 

10. (between ThessalyScEpirua}. 



IL MOUNTAINS IN ASIA. 



1. Caucasus Mons, 

2. Taurus Mons, 

a. Anfiinus mons, 

b. Anti-tauruS} 

c. Madnei monteBi 

d. Moachicua monsy 

e. Niphatea mona, 

f. Amoranta mona^ ^ 

g. Paropamisus mons, 

h. Imaua mona, &c. 



1. Mount Caucasus. 

2. Mount Taurus. 



Theae extended, intemii»tedly 
^from Asia MKnor to Ghlneae 
'^Taitaryi* their corresponding 
names not clear of ambigalty. 



• The foretts of the north of Europe and 
with the idcaof HMMUtaint » wht«b« in diffemt paEli» 



eOttfoonded by the Ancienti 
piMed oader tbeiedcBmal* 
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4 ISLANDS. 
III. MOUNTAINS IN AFRICA. 



Ancient, 
1. Lunae monies, 
S. Arabicus monsi 

3. Lybicus nionSj , 

4. Atlas minor, 

5. Atlas major, 

6. DeorumCumis monS) 



Modem. 
1. Mountains of the Moon. 
3^ (Betw«ea tke Red Sea m4 

Nile). 

3. (West of the NUe). 

4. Cape Cantin. 

5. Bajadore Cape. 

6. Heights of Serra Leona. 



FOURTH SERIES. 



OF ISLANS& 



I. ISLANDS IN THE BALTIC. 



1. Bergon insula, 

2. Nerigon insula, 

3. Scandinaviaj vei Scandia in- 
sula, 

4. Burchana insula, 
5* Codanovia insula, 

6. BalUa, Electridea, vel Oles* 
aaiia insula, 

7. .Oonae vel Hippopodum In- 
sulae, 

a. Eningia in8ttla» 



2 ^ (The toutfa of Norway). 

3. (The south of Sweden). 

4. Funen. 

5. Zealand. 

6. (At the Mouth of the Vis- 
tula). 

7. Oaeland Dego. 

8. (The sonth of Finland). 



II. ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC. 



I . Thule vel Thyle*, 

S. Ebudes insulae, 

3. Hibernia vel leme, 

4. Monxda vei Monai 

5. Mona, 

6. Albion vei Britannia, 
74 Vectis, 



1. Orkney and Shetland Isles. 

2. Hebrides or Western Isles^. 

3. Ireland. 

4. Man. 

5. Anglesey. 

6. Britain. 

7. Isle of Wight. 



f Bmnwoni^ apj^ied to loelsndt vhMi vsmdaunm (o the iia«i«atik 
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Jncient, 

8. Rid una, 

9. iStirmla, 

10. Cssftret 

11. UiantiSf 
13. Vindilis» 
IS. Uliarusy 

. 14. 6ade§ vel Gadifi 

15. P«a (of Ptolemy), 

16. FortunataB Insuiap} 
a- Junonia, 

b. Capraria, 

c. Pluvialia vel Ombrioa, 

d. Nivariai 

e. Cuuuriay 

f. ^ttrpurariae Inralaef 

17. Cern6 Insula, 

18. GorgadesInsulaBf 



Modern. 

8. Aiderney. 

9. Guernsef. 

10. Jersey. 

11. Uthant 
13. Belte Iile. 

13. Oleron. 

14. (Site of Cadis). 

15. Madeira. 
The Caoaries. 

a. Pal ma. 

b. Gomera. 

c. Ferro. 

d. Tenerif. 

e. Catiaiy* 

f. Fortuventuraet Langarota. 

17. Argttio. 

18. Biaaagoa Isles. 



HI. ISLANDS IN THE 

I. Pityusas Insuisei 

a. Ebubus, 

b. Uphiusa} 

3. Baleares vel Gymnesiae in- 
att]«» ^ 

a. Major Baleares^ 

b. Minor Balearesi 

3. Corsica Tel CymoS) 

4. Sardinia y^l Ichnuaai 

5. Ilva, 

6. ^olix vel Vulcaniae insulse. 

7. Sicilia, Sicania vel Trinacria, 

8. Issa msula, 

9. Corcyra Nigra, 

10. SasO) 

II. Corcyra Phcadprviii) 
13. LeucadiS) 

13. Ccphalleniat 

14. Zacynthus, 

15. Stiophadesi 

16. Creta, 

17. Dium, 

18. ^gilia, 

19. Cythera, 

30. Cycladae Insttlae, 

a. Melos» 

b. Cimolasy 



MEDITERRANEAN. 

I. (West of the Balearic isles). 

a. Ivica. 

b. Formentcra. 

3. The Balearic isles. 

a. Majorca. 

b. Minorca. 

3. Corsica. 

4. Sardinia* 

5. Elba. 

6. Lipari Isles. 

7. Sicily. 

8. Lissa. 

9. Curzola. 

10. Saseno: 

II. Corfu. 

13. Leucadia. ' 

13. Ce&lonia* 

14. Zante. 

15. Strivali. 

16. Candia. 

17. Stan Dia. 

18. Ceri^otto, 

19. Cerigo. 

30. The Cycladcs. 
a. Milo. 

b* Argentiera. . . 
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jincient* 

c. Siphnus, 

d. SeriphuSf 

e. Cythnusi 

f. Ceos, 

g. AndroS} 

h. Tenos, 

i. Syrosj 

j. Delos et Rhenea insul«> 
k. Myconus, 

I. Naxob, 
m. ParoSf 

II. Ollarufly 

0. los, 

p. Sicinus, 
q. PholegandrtiSf 
rr Thcra, 
s, Anaphe, 

t. Astypoleaj kc, * 
91. jEp;ina, 
22.Caiaurici) 
33* Salamist 
'24. Hetena vet Macris, 

25. Belbiiia» 

26. Euboeat 

27. Scyros, 

, 28. Scyathus, 

29. Scopelos, 

30. Halonesus, 

31. FieparethuSi 

32. Tiiasos, 
SS.^Samothrace, 
S4. Imbrosy 

35. Lemnosi 

36. Tenedosy 

37. Arginustae Insulaei 

38. LesboSy 

39. Chios. 

40. Samos, 

4). Sporades insulasy 

a. Icaria. 

b. Pathmosy 

c. Leros, 

d« CalymDfit 

CpSy 

f. Nysimii 

g. Telos, 

h. Cai pathttfy 

1. Rhodus, 
42. Cyprusi 



35 

Modem, 
c» Siphanto. 
d« Scrpho* 

e. ThermUu 

f. Zia. 

g. Aiidro, 

h. Tina. 

i. (West of Delos}. 

j. Sdili. 
k. Myconi. 
1. Naxia. 
m. Faros, 
n. Antiparos* 

0. NIo. 

' p. Sikino. 

q. Policandro* 

r* Santorin. 
• 8. Nanphio. 

t. Stanphaliai kc 
2T. Engia. 

22. Corsaire, 

23. Coiouri J" 

24. Macio*Disi. 

25. Lavoiisa. 
36. Negropont. 

27. Syra. 

28. Sciathus. 
22. Scopclus. 

30. Dromo. 

31. PelaM:nisi. 

32. I'hapso. 

33. Samothraki. 
34* Imbro. 

35. Stalimen. 

36. Tenedos. 

37. Argiimsi (thxee isles)< 

38. Myulm, 

39. Scio. 

40. Samos. 

41. (In the Icarian sea) • 

a. Nicaria. 

b. Pathnios. 

c. Leros. , 

d. Calmlne. 

e. Stance or litngo. 

f. Nisari. 

g. Piscopia. 

h. Scarpanto, ^. 

1. Rhodes. 

42. C^jrprua. 
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VIEW Of ANCIENT GEOGllAPlfT. 



Ancient. 

43. Tynis (ftite of Tyre), 

44. Pharos (near Alexandria), 

45. Meniox, 
4& MelitBy 

47. Cercinay 

48. Lopadusaf 



Modem, 

43. (The city is caUed Snr). 

44. (Part of the continent). 

45. Zerbi or Jerba. 

46. Malta. 

47. Kerkeni. 

48. Lampeduaa. 



IV. ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 



1. Jabadii insula) 

2. Tacola» 

3. Sindaei 

4. Barussae, 

5. Maniolse, 

6. Bonae Fortunac, 

7*. Taprobana vel Salicc, 

8. Insulae ante Taprobaniim, 

9. Tylos (in the Persian Gulf), 

10. DioBcoridis, 



1. Sumatra. 
3. Jutikseloo. 

^' I Nicobar isles. 

5. Little Andaman. 

6. Great Andaman. 

7. Isle of Ceylon. 

8. Maldives islands. 

9. Bahrain. 

10. Socotora. 
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PART II. 



PRELIMINARY. 



ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS 

Of 

PABENT NATIONS^ 

■ 

ACCORMKO TO TBS BBfT PBOrAHS AOTHOSm; 



Previously to entering on the detail of tlie chU ittpUwis^ 
as they may be termed, in contm-dtstinction from the fuUural 

divisions just given, of teas, rivers, lakes, islands moun- 
tains &c. it is conceived that infinite advantage will result to 
the student, from a concise view of the distinct races of man- 
kind known to the ancients, with their migrations, so far as 
Mr. John Pinkerton's Disaertation qq the Goths" enables 
Its to speak on so large a subject* For without some idea of 
these dnwmags of civil history, out of which the first deno- 
minations of civil geography originate ; lAw would necessarily 
be obscure from beginning to end, as Mar would equally be, un- 
der a like circumstance.-^uch is the reciprocity of light and 
illustration between history and geography* 

As Mr. Pinkertpn but slightly hints at the scriptural ac- 
count of the origin of nations ; and, speaking of the accounts 
of the Scythcf given by some of the fathers of the church, says. 
Perhaps it amy be thought that these ecclesiastical authorities 

4, 



$ 
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prove too much, as they mark the whole immediate descen- 
dants of Noah as Scythians ; and of course might prove all 
the nations of the earth to be Scythians, as by Scripture ac- 
count they all sprung from Noah/' therefore the student must 
regard the following sketch as derived by Mr. P. from the most 
approved writers of profane history — sacred history being 
consigned apart as inadequate here. But as this suimnary is 
intended to be a key to general history, both the b acred ac- 
count of the plantation ol the earth, and sacred geography, ficc* 
form Part the Third of this work; where it will appear that 
the sacred and profane accounts corroborate each other^ much 
more than seems to justify our author's neglect of the former. 

In the course of the following sketch, the reader will observe 

that the Scythians^ Cctct^or Goths occupy by much tlie greater 
portion of our attention ; but not unjustly, as they were not 
only the progenitors of almost all modern Europe, but of an- 
cient Greece and Uome, as well as the greater part of Asia 
Minor ; thereby rendering themselves almost as highly dis- 
tinguished above the rest of mankind in^ancienty as in modem 
history. But to the poin^ 

Not to mention the host of authorities and numberless quo- 
tations given by Mr. P., which he has most laboriously, and no 
doubt judiciously examined, in order to restore these historic 
tniths^^ to\i{^ht, we shall content oursflves with giving a plain 
narrative oi what we find to our purpose; as it would derogate 
exceedingly against the continuity as well as brevity wished to 
be maintained here. Therefore, drawing to a focus the bril- 
liant lights irradiating from every page .of his invaluable work, 
we gather an idea of seven distinct aboriginal races of men, 
viz. tsU The Chinese^ Itnd. The Ea9t Indians^ Sd. The Scy- 
ihiansy 4th, The Asynam^ 5th. The Sarmatians, 6. The Cefts^ 
7th, The Fins or Laplanders ; of which the five first were A^i- 
ittiCf and the latter two European* 

/ 

L TH£ CHIN£S£* 

Our author infiorms us that the Chinese and Japanese 
are infallibly, as their language and history declare, a ^and 
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aboriginal natioo. That the Tai^tars (a) were a colony from 
them, and that their wars with the Chinese can be traced 

back to 200 years before Christ; in which, about 87 years 
'before Christ, the Chinese obtained a prodigious victory 
over them. Aiccr this, their vast nations fell into civil wars. 
In process of time, the numerous hordes that were vanquished^ 
moved west in. two divisions. One division settled in the 
confines of present Persia^ while the other^ under the name of-» 

HiTKS) passed north west over the vast river Walga, and 
poured into Europe about 375 years after Christ, id such amaz- 
ing numbers as no valour could withstand* They iirsi encoun- 
tered the Alani wliom they overpowered, but admitted as allies* 
The Alan'i and the other Gothic nations — who, even to the 
Caledonian woods of the P'lcts^ were of large limbs, elegant 
and blooming features, and light hair — were astonished at the 
very forms of these new invaders, distinguished by squat limbs, 
flat noses, broiad faces^ small black eyes, dark hair, with litde 
or no beard ; as indeed are the present Tartars. The (ktrO'- 
g9th9 also yielded to the Hunnic swarms, and were admitted as 
allies on condition of fighting in their armies. The Huns 
nX>w commandtd by Balamir, as they were afterwards by three 
others before the famous Attila, entered the Vesipothic terrri- * 
tory, and expelled the inhabitants, who found it vain to resist* 
such myriads of warlike invaders. 

^ But as the Hum came not in upon the Scythic settlements 
till the fourth century of our sera, there Is ever)' reason to con- . 
elude that the inhabitants, then far advanced in civilization, 
remained in their possessions (contemplating a period subse- 
quent to their successiul career); for the GoLhs who came 
into the Roman Empire are counted by thousands, whereas 
those who remained (of the Romans %ve presume) may be rec- 
koned by millions; and Busbequius, with others, shews that the 
peasants of Crim Tartary still speak the Gothic. In the year 
453, Ardaric, king of the Ostrogotha^ assisted by the Gepidm^ 
defeated the J?un«,&c* llie remainder of the European Huns, 
much reduced, were afterwards nearly extinguished by the Igours 



(a). ** Mogul 9ccm8 to be llie rightful appellation for this people down tO die 
tMrelnh century, when the name of 'Jk'artar beftn 10 b« «ppli«4 Dj ut to ftlsiMt 1l»lf of 
Aibk** i*iak«rtoii on tlu; Goths» 
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bf Siberia; so (hat in Huagafy, whose name wMt hom that 
people, ^ere b not one Hun/* 

II. THE EAST INDIANS. 

The East Indians are not Tartars, but a race and language 
of men to themselves*" M* D'Anville says that ^ sciences and 
polity were found among the Hadians from the earliest times m 
Which dieir country was known. The enterprises of Cyrus, 
and of Darius, son of Hystaspes, on India, preceded by an ex- 
pedition of Semitamh, and by that attributed to Dionysius or 
Bacchus, have afforded to the west no particular knowledge' of 
this country'. Nor did Europe acquire any geographical ac- 
quaintance with India till the invasion of it by Alexander." 
As the ancient East Indies are not noted for migrations to, 
and colonising other countries, they claim no further notice 
here. 



III. TILE SCYTHiE, GETiL, OR GOTHS. 

The ancient Scythians were aborigines of present Persia. 
Under their king Tanaus, they attacked and subdued Vexores 
king of Egypt on the one hand, and conquered India on the 
other, about 1500 years before Ninus, or 3660 before Christ; es-^ 
tending their empire east and west from Egypt to the Ganges, 
and north and south from the Indian ocean to the Caspian sea* 
About 1500 years after, or 2160 years before Christ, Nifius 
subverted the Scythlaa empire and established the Assyrian 
on its ruins; when, by consequence, the Scytlim Nomades^ a 
pastoral people of the north of Persia, crossed the Araxes 
and Caucasus to settle around the Euxine or Black sea; leaving 
behind them the southern Scythes or Persians, who are the 
progenitors of the Persians of the present' day* This asylum 
of the Scythians north of the Euxine, corresponding with Little 
Tartary, Mn P. in compliance with custom, calls ancieni Scy 
thia^ as being the Parent country of the European or western^ 
as well as ol the eastern Scythians, who gradually extended 
&om this nursery of valorous men, in either direction. 
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U Eastx&h ScTTRiB. But in ngard to Ac eutem mi* 
gradon and .somewhat rttrograde motion of these In 
what propordon diose to the east of the Caspian sea, Vnown 

as ScL/tha- intra ct extra Imaum^ were derived from the 
Euxine^t or directly from the ancient Scythic empire, seems 
to rest in a degree of uncertainty. In his statement of 
these eastern settlements Mn P. explicitly says that the 
Masaagetm and Saew^' who were the Scythm intra JmauM and 
tile Chaim or GeU^ and fabulous Arimaspi^ who were tiio 
Sctfihm extra Imaum^ on the authority of Diodorua Sicnlos^ 
came respectively from the -jPoAc* Mentis* He also as ex* 
pressly states that the Bactriani were Saca or old Scythae who 
extended thus far during the Scythic empire in Persia; for Ni- 
nus made war on them. But he speaks doubtfully of the Sog"- 
diani and Margiani rather inclining to derive the former from 
the source of the^ Bactriantf and the latter from that of the 
Mamoffetm^ 

Om* author also informs us, on the authority of Dionyslus 

the Geographer, that the positions between the Euxine and 
the Caspian seas, as Albania^ Iberia^ Colchis^ and south of these, 
Armenia-^ were Scythic settlements: but that those of Colchis 
were dispersed by a colony of Egyptians about 1480 years be« 
fore Christ, (afterwards the iamous Colchians) attracted thither^ 
as were the Argonauts, by the gold mines of the conntiy* 
Here tdso a small doubt abides. In Mr. P's laudable zeal to 
prove that the Geto, Gotha and ScythiB were one people, he 
omits to inform us whether these settlements were made as the 
Scythians passed over this tract to the neighbourhood of the 
Palus Mccotis, or afterwards, by retrogression.' The judgment 
of every one, however, will most probably affiirm the Rrst al- 
ternative, as migrations generally leave their traces, though sel- 
dom retfpgrade. 

Let us consider this account of the eastern settlements of the 

Scythians sufficient for the relative weight of the subject, and 
return to Parent Scythia^ formerly called Ancient or Little Scy 
thia now Little Tjutary, and trace their western progress. 

2. Western Sctthiahs* The Scythm Nomades of the 
north of Pcnia, who retured from the power of Ninus, having ' 

« 
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attained this fruitful situation about 2000 years before Christ, 
had here their first encounter with native Celts known by the ap- 
pellative of Cimmerii^ whom they did not finally expel from 
their fastness in the Tauric Chersonese^ till 640 years befoiv 
Christ; and after making early settlements in the east, as just 
seen, they tarried here till about 1800 years before Christ, when 
they began to colonize— 

a. Thrace; and thence, Asia Minor^ Iliyrkum^ and Greece; 
-which they completed in 300 years* In the neighbourhood of 
Thrace^ respecting the north, we must not confound the. nations 
of Jazyges and Roxolam with the Daci, Mem said Gettt or GotAs; 
the former hem^ SarmatiCj who came from the north of Asia 
about 1000 } ears before Christ, and settled in amity among the 
latter, who were all Scythic, 

w 

It may be deemed almost superEuous to observe that the 
terms Scythce, Getce^ and Goths are clearly proven by Mr* F. 
^ to be convertible; though ihato^Gothe madejts appearance 
only as early as 250 years 9£ujr Christ, as shewn- by Mr* . Gib* 
bon I whereas Get<e was known amcmg the Scythians about the 
Jmaiis^ with but a slight variation in the form of Getes^ several 
centuries earlier. And every one knows how extensively the 
epithet of Goths ^ unjustly opprobrious, has been applyed to the 
Scythic nations throughout Europe.* 

h* Asia vinor. Those Scythians who passed the Bosporus 
Thractus^zxxA the Hellespont^ into Asis^ Minor from Thrace, were 
the BithynianSf Mariandyni^ Phrygians and all the nations of 

the kingdom of. namely, the Rhasbi^ Paplilagomans^ 

Chalybes^ Tibaren'i^ Mos^yiuesi^ Feiieres, Macrones^ Bechires^ 
Bijzeres^ and Chalcedomans ^ about the south of the Euxine : 
East of the Hellespont and iEgxan sea, were the Misyans Ly* 
dians and CananSm Besides these from Thrace, the Lyctansy 
PamphtHanSi &c. came from Greece, being branches of the Pel* 
asgi^ Hellenes^ or Greek Scythians yet to be noticed* So that 
all Asia Minor was settled by Scythians^ excepting only CapO" 
docia and Cilicia; of which the former, on the authority of Dio- 
ny^ius, was settled by Assi/t ians, as was the latter, on the 
jTi'oand of rational induction from proximity of situation ; hav- 
ii^g no certain authority for the origin of its inhabitants. 
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c. Illyricum*. The history, of those Scythians who from 
Thrace settled the country between the Danube and the Adria* 
tic sea, ia not a little obscure. Some centuriea after coining 
hither, they successively submitted to their more thriiity hreth* 
ten of Macedon and of Rome* Excepting some Illyrian settle- 
ments on the neighbouring shores of Itaty^ the Scythic migra- 
tion on this route extended no further west ; in which direction 
the Celts still retained their Gallic poiisessions till about 50O 
years before Christ, when the Germans^ or northern Scytha^ 
poured in upon them ; having passed into Germany by a north* 
west direction ixom Parent Scythia^ as herein after explained* 

Grebce* Those Scythians who went into Greece as 

above mentioned, were called Pelasgi^ and afterwards Hellenes; 
as was all Greece know ii principally by the names first of Pela^^ 
gia and afttrwards of Hellas among its own inhabitants. The 
Pelasgi were the hrst possessors of Greece of whom we have 
any historic account: for the. a^^ri^in^f of Europe penetrated 
into neither extremity of Itidy nor Greece* To what eminence 
the Greeks arose in arts and science, Qnly rivalled by their 
Scythian brethren in other ages and countries, is variously de- 
scanted on by Greek antiquaries : and to what extent two 
small Egifptian colonies oi Athens and Ar^os led by Cecrops 
and Danaus, aiul one Phosnician colony of Thebes led bv Cad» 
mus, contributed to this eminence, will probably ever rest un- 
decided even by the most indefatigable of these enquirers. We 
have already seen that this Scythic branch colonized Lyita^ 
Pamphiiu^ and other parts oi Asia Minor. Nor should we 
omit to mention the Greek colony of MaaeiHa^ now Marseilles, 
in France, who came from Phocia a city of lonia^ 600 years be- 
fore Christ; uoi to confound the same with the Phoenician 
colony of Marseilles, of 60 years posterior date, as is yet to be no- 
ticed. Besides passing eastwardly to Asia Minor, and thencd 
to Marseilles, the Greeks .or Pelasgi colonized--^ 

e* IfALY* Mr. Pinkerton derives the Scythic aettlera of 
Italy from four sources, and makes aa many partitions of the 
country, corresponding with the settlements thus made } which, 



* lllyricum, in the enlarged sense of Mr. P., extends all nlong the north lidO Of Hk^ 
MpfiAQ to Gaol i hAfWg the DwELUbe north ^ Thrace a^U Mae«Uon «a>t* 
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in regard to the three first, were about 1000 yeara before Christ, 
and 500 in regard to the last. Excepting the aboriginal Cel$9^ 
whom they found in the Gidlic part) the ScythumM were the first 
possessors of Italy* 

\st» The first ol the divisions just alluded to^ comprehends 
Grctcia Ma^na^ Campania and Lathau', which vvms settled by 
Feiasgi from Arcadia* Sometiinc after, a few other Pelasgi 
from Epirm coining hither, were repulsed by these first colo- 
nists, who were erroneously thought to be n^rigmeM* With 
many oilier proofs of the Greek origin of this portion of Raiyf 
Mr. P. says, The Latin language is a dear proof of the origin 
of the people, being merely the Molic dialect of the Greek^ as 
^uintilian remarks, and as the karned well know.'' 

272^. That part of Italy which lies opposite to lilyrkum on 
the Adriatic sea, a part of which was called Peuketia^ was set- 
tied by the Pcuketi from lllyrkuM^ » branch of the great Baa*, 
temic nation of Parent Scythiof who, by the bye, forming theiSK 
selves into several other divisions, and proceding in diflTeresi^ 
diiections, overran the rest of Europe; of which piesendy. 

3d, The Etrurians^ as we learn from Herodotus, whom Pliny, 
Paterculus, and others of the best ancient writers follow, were 
a la/dian colony; and we have just been told that th« Ly^^um 
were Scythians from Thrace direct* The l^Sam were eaily 
polished \xf their neighbourhood with the J^Mfrum of Capfia^ 
docia; hence the Eiruriam seem to have been skilled in the 
line arts long beiore the Latm^-^ as the many ancient pieces pre- 
served, shew.'' 

4th. That part of Italy called ChaJpma GqIUoj was setded 
by German Gauls of the Bofterme or SofMc ra^ about 50p 
years before Christ* They expelled the pboriginal CVAst, who 
occupied no other pari of Italy. But this is, in some measure, 
anticipating the movemenu of the Bastemic nation, whom we 
must now attend to, in pursuance of the order of the first Scy* 
thic progress over Europe, by returning once more to the grand 
store-house of European nations; whence we shall proceed 

with our l^t, aa4 probably largest colonies to supply*-* 
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/. GKnUAVY^ Sckmiv AVI A, and the rest cf Europe, Mr. 
Pinkcrton enters on this article in the lollowing cnnphatic, and 
TTemav say exulting manner. *' We are now arrived at the last 
and most important part of this dissertation: and a subject upoa 
irhic^ the whole modero history of Europe depends* If ve 
catinot shew the Germans to have been originally Scythcet^ this 
dissertation is inept. If we can, a field of wide curiosiqr and 
enquiry opens to the learned of Europe. For, the origin of 
government, manners, laws, in short, all of the antiquities of 
Europe^ will assume a new appearance; and instead of being 
only traced to the woods of Gernaany, as Montesquieu and 
the greatest writers have hitherto done, niay be followed 
through the long descriptions of the manners, &c. of the Sof 
tUiann and Thracians given by Herodotus; nay, even up to the 
aboriginal Scythian empire of Pertia* And beyond this there 
is nd memorial of human affairs, save in Eg3^t alone, the his- 
loty of which begins with' Mbmes, the first king, about 4000 
years before our sera; while the earliest appearance of the Sci^^ 
thiems in history is about 40O years after, when Vexores was 
king of Eg3^pt, and Tanaus of the Scijthce — ^not to mention the 
collateral light derived from the whole history of the Greeks 
and Romans^ who were Scythct^ as just shewn*^ 

On this route we shall find the Scythians^ Getce or Goths not 
only peopling ail Scandinavia and Germany^ but extending 
hence add actually possessing Gaul and Sfain 500 years before 
Christ, as well as Britain and Ireland 309 years before Christ, 
dispossessing the aboriginal Celts almost at pleasure* 

Setting ont then from the shorc^s of the Eaxine with the 
Scythic migration towards Germany and Scandinavia, the Great 
Basternic nation engrosses attention. This nation sprung from 
Peuk&^ an island in the mouth of the Danube, and heart of Pa- / 
Tental Scythia* In their gradual migration towards the Baltic^ 
after sending a branch to Illyricum and Italy, afore-mentionedy 
the Bastemm became s6 numerous as to extend over one fifth 
of ancient Germany; in length 500 miles from the Euxtne to 
the Baltic, and in breadth 150 miles between the Vutukt on the 
West, and the N'lemen and Dneiper on the east. It wa* this 
Scythian nation with whom th^ Sarmatce^ their Asiatic neigh- 
bours, were so much confounded by super&cial writers; the 

5 
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latter having come by detachmeats into Europe at a potterior 
dale to, and settled in amity among, the former, under the 
names ^of VentiHy Fennif Roxolumi^ y^zyf^^} of whom 
hereafter* 

Progressing from this extensive tract to the west and the 
north, the name of Basterncc seems to be m^Tged in those of At* 
moni^ Sitones^ and PeuJkini. Ot these three divisions of Bas-, 
temai," says Mr. P. " The Atmonif if I mistake not, spreading 
west along the Danube, became the Southern BoHemm^ or^ 
those properly and absolutely so called 1^ the ancienta; while 
the SUonetmi Feukini proceeded northward till they arrived at 
the Baltic sea and Scandinavia/' In this manner did the 
Scythic population diffase itself over Scandinavia and Germany, 
and penetrate into Gaul, the Gallic part of Italy, and Spain, as 
early as 500 years before Christ. Having now pervaded the 
whole of the European continent, besides making the famous 
expedition into Asia minor, under Lomnorius and Lutariusi 
to found the kingdom Gakuia^ which consisted of a detach* 
, ment of those Gauls who had invaded luly under Brennusi 
they yet find the isolated spots of Britain and Ireland to the s 
west, where they make settlements 300 yt^ars before Christ. 
Of these settlers the Piks and Bti^ce are particularly distin- 
guished. I'he Piks passed from Scandinavia to the north of 
Britain; and if they were not the immediate descendants of the 
Feukini^ whom we have traced from the island of Peuki in the 
mouth of the Danube, it is very evidient that with so plausible 
a pretext, etymological manuf^ would find very little diflicnity 
in deriving Pika from Peuki* The Belgte went from^ Gaul to 
the south of Britain^ driving before them the scanty remains of 
the Celts^ and in like manner settled in Ireland about the period 
above noted. The Scythic or Gothic language and manners 
have also been much preserved in the wilds of Iceland; which 
was colonised from Norway in the ninth century, and inigh| 
also be^ called Scythic, if this settlement be not of too modem 
-a date* 

This account of the settlements of the Getw^ Scythw^ or Goths 
in Europe, forms Mr. Pinkerton's " Epochs of the first Gothic 
progress over Europe." His " Epochs of the second Gothic pro- 
gress from Cetia and from Germany over Europe" relate to 
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the ittuadatioiiof diese mtioiis, who had remained in a temlbar* 
barons state, upon their mote refined brethren of the south ; 

involving the Roman empire in ruin. The substance of these 
epochas shall be subjoined hereto. We will now say a fevr 
VFords of the other aboriginai races of men as formerly enu- 
merated* 

IV. THE ASSYRIANS. 

AU that we see relating to this head in the dissertation of 
our author, is the following ; which I presume is sufficient at 
least for the object of this abstract* 

Ninas is reputed the founder of the Tower of ^a^^whkh 
was followed by the dispersion of mankind. He was certainly 
the founder of the Assyrian empire^ whose capital was Bahyhn^ 
and the dispertiion of the Scythians followed. Of the race of 
Ham, by Scripture account, was Nimrod, thought to be Ninuas 
and Ashur, thought to be the father of the Assyrians. To this 
race also, belonged the fathers oi" the nations along the east end 
of the Mediterranean, the Arabic gulf or Red sea, and through 
all Arabia. Certain it is that the Arabic is a dialect of the 
Grand Assyrian language^ as arc the Syrian^ Fhaniciany He^ 
hrew^ Chafdeey Coptic^ AbyMnian^ &c. all sister dialects: and 
the Assyrians who overturned the Scythian empire, formed one 
great language or race of meoi estending along the east end of 
the Mediterranean and Arabian seas, to the £rythr«an sea, 
gulf of Persia, and river Euphrates* ' From them the ^gyp' 
tiaiis and White Ethiopians must also have sprung, as their lan- 
guage and situation declare." From this we arc authorized to 
consider as branches of the Assyrian race, the Eg) ptian colo- 
nies of Colchis^ of Athens^ and of Argos; the Phoenician colonies 
of Thebes^ in Greece ; of Hippo, Utica^ and Cartkage^m Africa; 
of 3£assiHa^ in Gaul; and of Gades^ in Spahi (who extended their 
commerce into Britain and Gaul long ere Scandinavia and Ger- 
many were at all known to the Greeks or Romans); also the 
Aquitaniy in Gaul, who are trkced back as far as Arabia, 
whence they passed through Africa, under the name of Mauri; 
and through Spain under the name of Ibrri; into Gaul, uifter 
that of Aquiianz; where they were found by Julius Caesar, making 
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counter strokes with the Belg^, upon the ill lated Ceiis, But to 

be more particular of ihe Egyptian aad Phmician colomee>-i^ 

The Egyptian colony of Colchis was left there by Sesostris, 
king of £gypt, whea he was exteocling his arms io the east, 
1400 years before Christ. That of Athens was conducted hj 
Cecrops, a natiTe of Sais in Egypt, 1556 before Christ* Heta 
Bud to have introduced the laws and customs of £gypt among* 
the native Pelasgt^ and to have founded Atkens* That of Jr* 
g'M was conducted by Danaus 1475 years before Christ; having^ 
reigned in Egypt jointly with his brother Egyptus, till in conse- 
quence of a difTerence between them, he sailed with his fifty 
daughters, in search of another settlement. He was hospitably- 
received by Gelanor, kin^ of ArgoSy whom he afterwards de- 
thronedf by intriguing with bis disaffected subjects* 

The Phmucum colony of Thebt^ was conducted by Cadmui, 
son of Agenor, king of Phtemeia^ 1280 years before Christ, 
who was sent on a fruitless search for his sister Europa, stolen 
by Jupiter, with order not to return without her, as the fable 
goes. He is reputed to have founded Thebes in consequence 
of this unsuccessful mission. The Pfumichins settled Utica 
1200 years before Christ; and Carthage, under the conduct of 
Dido, from Tyre, about 800 years before Christ. They settled 
• ^ the island GadeSy in Spain, 1200 years before Christ | and JIfiitf- 
>i/fa,in Gaul, 539 before Christ. 

The reader now perceives how extensively the Scythian and 
Assyrian races intermixed in Asia Minor, and in Greece in 

particular. And observing that the latter had the advantage of 
theformerin civilization and arts, wherever they united, he will 
be inclined to demur on the title of preference giv en the Scythic, 
by Mr. P., over all other races of mankind. But granting the 
higher distinction of the Phoenicians and Egyptians about the 
Epochs of the first Scy thic progress over Eu^pCf" and pass- 
ing by the renown that the S,cythic race attained in Greece andl 
' Rome^ which is plausibly attributed to their neigibbours of thc^ 
Assyrian race, the present refinement of Europe and America, 
which Mr. P., calls **a Scythic empire of the present day 
though not under one sovereign," far surpasses the social effort 
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of any previous empire— waving the mortifying anticipation of 
the savage fate that seeins once more universally impending. 
With their unjust aversion to Assyrian rivalship, how much 
more then should the HideUngfs of our Scjrthhm oionopoluerB of 
human excellence r€V<^t at the opinion of Major Rennetl, that 
the ancient Egyptians had black skin and crisped hair as the 
degraded slaves of America; of which he cites the far-famed 
Sesostris as a special instance.* Such a position scarcely de- 
serves the epithet of hypothetical^ much less to gain credence in 
defiance of the Egyptian Mummies as proofs of the contrary.f 



V. THE SARMAT^; 



** The Sarmata: were in all appearance, originall) , possessors 
of souih-west Tartary, but expelled by the Tartars. For their 
speech, the Sarmatic or Slavonic^ is remote from the Tartaric^ 
and their persons, full of grace and majesty, are difierent from 
those of the Tartars : so that they are not of Tartaric origin." 
Besides proving that they are not of Tartaric origin, many rea- 
sons are adduced to shew that they are an original raee. 

They entered Europe about 1000 years before Christ: for 
they were far behind the Scythte in thtir progress, and it is 
clear that upon their entry, they found the greater part of Eu- 
rope occupied by the Scytha^ who bounded them on the south* 
west, and north-west. Hence, in process of time, several of 
the Sarmatic and Scythic tribes of their frontier, settled among 
each other, and generally waged war in alliance. Those of the 
Sarmata who are found entirely within the Scythic tcrritpry, are 
three nations of yazygeSy viz. the jfazyges Eneocadla\ on the 
east of the mouth of the Tyraaj the jfazyges Mceota:^ on the 



* See BeoMll'i Herodotos. 

t If tbn lie n«it mffieient to remove the Migme of tlie above opinion, let the reader 

cousoJe !iiins*jlf with ilic following; — " quant k luoi, je suis et serai toiiiours |>er3«a(16 
%ae les Negres n'ont ete pruduits que par la cause indiquec ci-dessns; c est-a-diret 
■ » melange dc notre sang avec celui de I'oiirangooutang. Au surplus, il serait facile de 
^tn assurer/' &c 6cc Such is the eccentricity (»f speculative foliy« on subjects of which 
•QnuDon sense entertains no doabt«> nor thinks thera worthy a moment^ s ducussMm. 
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Dprtbof the Maeotis; and chiefly the yazygefi Metanasta^ between 
the Danube and Triss, above Pannonui. Besides these, we find 
several other Sarmatic natioos within the territory above as- 
signed to the Basternic nation of Scythm as we proceed north- 
ward upon the Baltic^ such as the Vtnt^^ the Hirri^ and the 
Fannu This countty, commonly known as GermanO'SarmatiOf 
was the ultimate tract of Europe on the north-east in those re- 
mote periods, though in more modern times, that boundary 
runs much further to the north-east. 

A great Sarmatic nation, the Roxolani^ gave name to Russia; 
and that part of Poland, far from Russia, called Red or Black 
Rutna^ took its name from a part of the RoxoUmi who had 
penetrated to that corner and settled* Their posterity, as may 
be said of the Sarmatw in general^ still subsist in the inhabitants 
oi Russia and Poland. 



VI. THE CELTS. 

We are informed that the Celts were the most ancient ia- 
habitaflts of Europe that can be traced; and were to the after 
settlers, what the aboriginal savages of America are to the £u- 

ropean settlers there, Thtse people lorm themselves under 
two grand divisions. 1st. The Celts jjroperlv and peculi^ly 
so called ; and 2d. The Ctmbriy Cimmerii^ or Cumru 

1» The Celts proper^ occupied that part of Europe which 
lies west and south of the Rhine^ even beyond the Pyrenees i 
but extended not beyond the Gallic part of Italy. They were 

finally pent up in the extremity of Gaul, by the Scythians^ un- 
der the name Belgcp^ on the north, and the Aquitani^ a iMauric 
people, on the south : whence a portion of them were pursued 
by a portion of the Belgm into the south of Britain, about 300 
years, before Christ : and again driven thence about the same 
time to Ireland, by their brethren the Ctmbrt or Cumri^ who 
were the first inhabitants, and presumed by Mr* P. to have 
come to the north of Britain from the opposite shores of Ger- 
many, at a very remote period. 
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2. The CimmekII, Cimbri, or Cxthri, are hy much the 
larger division of the original Celtic inhabittints oi Europe, and 
are supposed to spring from a northern pr grfss of the proper 
Celts* They possessed all ancient Germany according to the 
enlarged boundary of Mr. P., when they were disturbed in 
their peaceful poBsetaions by the obtruding Scythians, «t inter- 
vals, from ftOOO to 500 years before Christ. 

At the first Scythic pressure from the east, if not at an 
earlier period, a part of the Cimbri or Cumri^ of the north-west 
corner of Germany, are supposed by our author to have passed 
into the north of Britain; being the oldest iababitaats that 
can be traced, and leaving Cumraic names to rivers and moun* 
tains even in the furthest Hebudea (Hebrides or Western Isles). 
Of these we are told that the present Celto- Welch and High- 
landers of Scotland are remains; as are the Celt- Irish the re* 
mains of the Gael or proper Celts^ who passed from Gaul to 
Britain, and were promoted thence to Ireland, by the Ctimriy 
about 300 years before Christ, as just mentioned. These Celt- 
Irish, Celto* Welch, and the Highlanders of Scotland are the 
only Celuc remuns that Mr. P. will allow of in all Europe. 

The few remaining Cimbri of this comer of Germany were 
every where surrounded by the Scythas about 100 years before 
Christ, when the Scandinavian Scytfue poured down upon them, 

and drove them and the Teutones (of Scythic origin) before 
them. The southern Germans permitted them to pass through 
their territories in search of new habitations. They ruled Gaul, 
and ravaged Spain a while, till turning upon Italy, they were al- 
mo'st extinguished by the sword of Marius 103 years before 
Christ. 

We have already seen. Incidentally, (as indeed have we nearly 

the whole of this article on the Celts) that a part of the 6Vm- 
hri or Cimmerii for a long while defended themselves against 
the Scythes in the Tauric Chersonese, or were neglected by 
them till 646 years before Christ; when, passing the Cimme- 
rian Bosporus, they made their way into Asia Minor over the 
mountains of Caucasus. The Scythans puisoed them, van- 
qmshed, and perhaps extinguished them. 
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VII. THE FINS OR LAPLANDERS. 

Mr. p. endeftvours to distingaish between the Fim and the 

Fcnji'i; as he would shew that the former were aboriginals of 
Finland, Lapland, 8cc.; and the latter a nation of Sarmatic origiD. 
Bat with due dclcrLnce, I think his words are inconclusive, or 
rather incUning to a contrary opinion, viz, That they are om 
and the mmt people^ of the Sarmatic race. For, notwithstand- 
ing!he wvyn^ ftcyeraUy, that ^ the northern Fins^ including Zap* 
hnderSf utem to have been infallabty aborigines of their coun- 
try; for they Bxt so wedc, so peaceable^ and their toil ao wretch- 
ed, that they could have vanquished no nation, and no nation 
could envy them their possessions in climes beyond the solar 
roady^ (p^»g*i 175); and speaking of the western progress of the 
Scythm^ that "here every European is personally interested, save 
the Sarmatians of Russia and Poland; save the Celto- Welch of 
England* th^ Ceit'JrUh of Ireland and the Hi^hianders of Soot- 
land; and save the Fine of Hungary^ Finland and LapUmd^ 
(page 90); yet he also states elsewhere, speaking of the HunMy &c. 
that " the remainder of the European Huns was but very smsJl, 
and aiurwards nearly extinguished by the labours of Siberia — 
and the Hung^arians proper, are Igoursy a Finnish people who 
settled there in the ninth century." It needs only to be de- 
manded, if these Finnish Igours from Siberia, the quarter 
*Vhence the Sarmatians were expelled by the Tartars^ (p^?e 1B)« 
were the ^^Fine of Hungartf^ Lapkmd^ and Finkmdi* why 
should Mr. P. consider theee as aboriginals of Finland and 
Lapland, whilst he distinguishes the Finnish fgoure^ or Fenm 
as ol Sarmatic origin? Perhaps our author did not consider this 
point to be of much moment in a dissertation on the Goths, or 
he. had been less ambiguous. 

We will conclude this abstract, with a short extract on the 
feudal eyetentf and a brief view of the epochs of the first and 
second Gothic progress over Europe, from the same ster- 
ling dissertation, previously to resuming our proper subject of 
geography. ' 



1 
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FEUDAL SYSTEM, 



r 

We cannot forbear subjoiniog what Mr. Pinkerton 

subject, perhaps, the most interesting to the present civilizLcl 
world, of all others in the vast scope of poliLic:il speculation; 
though, without disparagement to its military convenience and 
utility in the periods of simplicity out of which it aroae^ we 
should unanimously accord its extihguwhed 9taU as at leatt af« 
fording an opportunity of a more popular policy (however par* 
tial to the United States in its adoption as yet) notwithstaodinf 
Mr. P<'s specioui regret of its late* 

He says- — The ieudal system has been treated of by many 
writers, but so uncommon a quality is penetration, that all uf 
them to this day have confounded two grand divisions in its 
history which are totally dissimilar. These divisions are, 
1. Tlie Feudal System* 2. The corrupted Feudal System. The 
former eittends from the earliest account of time, through the 
early history of Greece and Rome till the progress of socielf 
changed the manners of these nations: and through the early 
history of the Goths and Germans who overturned the Roman 
empire, down to the eleventh century. At this period com- 
mences the corrupted feudal system^ and lasts till the fifteenth 
century, when the feudal s) stem, began, after its corruption, to 
dissolve quite away. The corruption of the feudal systeos 
took place soon after the petty kingdoms of the former agea 
were united into great monarchies, as the heptarchies in £ng^ 
Isnd became subject to our monafch; and so in other countries. 
This corruption is no more the feudal system than any other 
corruption is the substance prccetling corruption, that is quite 
the reverse: and yet, such is modern superficiality, that it 
has been termed the feudal system ; and all writers estimate the 
feudal system by its corruption only, just as if we should judge 
of a republic by its condition when changed into an aristocracy* 
About the eleventh century, by the change of small kingdoms 
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EUROPE. 



Z Fint Gothic Spochs.^ 

The ScytKiaiis, whom the dawn of history discovers in B.C. 
present Persia under their king Tanaus, attack Vexores 
king ot £^gypt, conquer Asia, and establish the Scythian 

empire X^OO before Ninus, or - - - - S660 

NiniUy first moaisurch of the Assyrian empire establish- 
ed the same by subverting the Scytluan; when by conse- 
quence, the Scythae Nomades of the north of Persia cross 

the river Araxes and IVIount Caucasub and settle around 

the Euxine sea - - - - - • 21dO 

The Scythians begin settlements in Thrace, lUyricnm, 
Greece and Asia Minor • «- • - - 1800 

The Scythians have completely peopled Thrace, Illyri- 
cum, Greece aad Asia Minor - . * . • * uoo 

The Scythians have peopled Italy • . . looo 

The Scythians have peopled Germany and Scandinavia, 
as weU as a great part of Gaulr and Spain • - 500 



* The reader will bear in mind (m tike tenufl "first and second Gothie p r ogr e a i* ^ 
' illggeRt) that the Coths of this^r.?/ section, wer r thr Scyth» Nomades of Persia, who 
overran Europe a« snoken ol in this and the preceding pages ; and that the Goths ot' 
the foflowitij|«fc«na teotiooa were the anocntioiit iof their levage progeny, (with the 
jiil«iu;(>n of fiuni and 8ano«titt»)> who tiffan. onmok Eijuroiie in thenuuiiier there 
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The Belgse of Scythic origin pass into the south of Bri- b.c. 
tain and Ireland - • • • •> • 300 

The Piks^ likewise of Scythic origin, pass into the 
north of Britain • ' . _ * . . • 3(x> 

■ 

//• Second Gothic Mpochim 

A*D« The Vesigoths* or Western-Gets were the Goths who 
250: poured into Dacia, ravaged it, and marched on, ^outh, 

ovt^r the Danube into Thrace. 

25^« Decius is defeated and slain in Mssiaby the Vesigoths 
or Wetern-Gets. , 

« 

252. Gallus purchases peace of the Goths by an annual uibute* 
They return to their own country. 

260. The Franci, or Free-men, a confederation of the Chauci 
Cherusci Catti (who were great nations of Germany), 
Bructeri, Usipii, Tencteri, Salii, Aosivarii, &c. (who 
were smaller nations) burst through Gaul, and ravage 
Spain: a part passing over into Africa. 

* 

260* The AUunanni, (a//rm^n, men of all tribes, or whoU' 
mfn^i &c.) a confederation of several tribes of the vast 

German nations of the Suevi, invade Italy, and return la- 
den with spoil* 

260* The Ostrogoths seize on the small kingdom of the Bos- 
porus Cimmerius which had Jong subsisted under Roman 
protection : afterwards in one naval expedition they take 
Trebisond, and ravage the Euxine shores; in a second, 
moving westward, they plunder Bithynia; and in a third 
they ravage Greece. 



• The Getrc or Parental Cloths were the very people whom Darius founil 500 years 
before Christ, a» tlorodoius shews, in the indcntioal country whcoce they now issue. 
Soon aftef this ezpoditian of iJarius, we find the Getse or Goths divided into Vesigotha 
orwpstprn (lOths on thf> wesfof the IloriHthenes; and OttlOgoUfcl Or CHtieni GothlWOUi 
Ahuu {ji 5c^t)u« uatioaj on thu cast ot ihc iioruUicues. 
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4S FRBUnONABT. 

A.D. With another naval armaflient the Os^ogotha- land in 
S69^ Macedonia. Claudius the emperor advanciog againat 
them, fought a great battle at Naissus in Dardania, and 

conquering them, obtained the surname of Gothicus. 

272» The Vesigoths who extended over the north and west of 
Daeia forced Aurelian to surrender that province. 

srs. The Alamannt agam invade Italy, but are repulsed by 
Aurdian. 

!B76« The Alani invading Pontus, are defeated by Tacitus. 

278> Probus builds a wall from the Rhine to the Danube about 
200 miles long to prouct the empire from the German 
nations. 

382. The Vesigoths no' longer content with Dacia, pour iato 
XUyricum,but are expelled by Constance I. 

231* The Vandals, also an association of Suevian tribes, hav- 
ing found Germany open by the frequent transitions of 
the Franks and Alamanni south-west, had gradually 
spread south-east, till they bordered on the Vesigoths, 
and had many conflicts with them. 

331. Constantine I. again repels the Goths; and conquers a 

few Sarmatians. 

355* The Franks and Alamanni pass the Rhine and .ravage 
Qaul i but are conquered and repelled by lulian. 

365. The Alamani>i again invade Gaul, and are again defeated* 

367. Ulphilas, bishop of those Goths who had been allowed by 

CoDSLantiiie H. to settle in Masia, translates the Scrip- 
tures into Gothic; a pan of which translation now remains, 
and before the year 400 most of th^ Gothic nations in the 
Rooian empire, and on its frontiers^ become Christians* 
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ii.B. The BurgiUidums, a Vandafic race, who appeared under 

37 O, this name on the south-west of Genoany, about present 
Alsace, invade Gaul* 

5fOt The Saxones a Vandalic race also, and whom Ptolemy 
first mentions at the mouth of the filbe^ ravage the coMi 
of Gaul and Britain* 

4 

syOi The Piks, a German Gothic people from ScaDdinaviay 

ravage the north of Britain, and with their confederates 
the Scots, advance even to London, where they are repelled 
by Theudosius, general of Valentinian, to their ancient 
possessions beyond the Clyde and Forth. 

370. Henna|iric» king of the Ostrogothe or eaatem Gets, con- 
quering the Vesigoths, the Heruli and Venedi of Poknd, 
and the ^stii of Prussia, with many other nations, is com- 

. pared to Aleatander. 

="375. The Huns burst at once from Tartary, upon the do- 
minions ot the Alani and Ostrogoths, whom they conquer^ 
and admit as alUes to fig^t in their armies* 

376* The Huns enter the Vesigothic territory; on which 
the inhabitantB, conscious of inferiority, seek the |m>tec- 
tion of the emperor Vatens, and gain admittance into the 

Roman territory of jVIaesia, vyhen, being reiused provisions, 
they revolt. 

377* The Goths penetrate into Thrace. 

378* On the 9th of August was fought the famous battle of 
Hadrianople, in which Valens was defeated and slain by 
the Goths. But the Goths falling into intestine di- 

visions, were iti the course of a dozen years repelled 
into Pannonia; an army of 4-0,000 Goths being retained 
. for the defence of the empire* 

395* The Goths unanimQUsly rise under the command of thn 
great Alaric* 
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400—403. Alarie inrades Italy^ dd«iCt4 by S^iribo^ who 
WM tumself a Vandalic Goth. 

406. Radagaisu8» at the head of a larj^e army of Gcrmati 
nations, viz. Vandals, Suevi, Bur^anrlians, See. invades 
Italy. He is likewise defeated by StiiichOy but the re- 
SHiiiis of his army mvage Ga«L 

408* Alarie again mvadesi Iial]f;— besieges Rome thrice, and 
at length takes it in 4I0| in which year he died. The mo- 
deration of the Goths is highly praiged by several co- 

tem]^or;irv writers. The monaments of art svifTcrcd uot 
from themi but from time and barbarous poniiifs. 

413* Attolphfns, brotiier^in-law to Alaric, and his elected 
successor, nr\ake peace with the Romans, and marches the 
Vesigotbs into the south of Gaul which they possess for a 
long time. 

415* The Sneri, Vandah, and Alani, having m 409 penetrated 

from the south-west of Germany into Gaul, which they 
ravaged, were afterwards forced by Constantine, brother- 
in-law of Honorius, to abandon Gaul, and pass into Spain. 
Ataulpluis, king of the Vesigoths, now leads his forces 
ngahist them; conquers them, and restores Spain to the 
Romanst with the exception of Gailicia, which the Suevi 
and Vandals still retained* 

420. The Franks, Burgundlans, and Vesigoths obtain a per- 
manent seat and dominion in Gaul. The first in Belgic 
Gaul, on the north, the second in Lugdiinensis and present 
Burgundy, in the middle; the last in Narbonne and Aqui- 
tain, on the south* 

-429. The Vandals of Spain pass int6 Africa under Genseric, 
their king, and establish the Vandalic kingdom there^ 
which' endured 96 years, when it was terminated by the 

conquest of the celebrated Roman general Belisarius. 
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A.D. The great Attila, king oi the Humi beg;ins to Mign 
about, this tune. His fame chiefly spfung from the terror 
be.ypread into^he Romau empkrei hU conqoeetB have been 
ri4iciiJ£Nnly fAasnified. , On the cut the OiirogcNfat, the 
Gepida .and.Henili, obeyed him; at did the Bugii,. and 
Thuringi on the west. Hu domains were vast; but he 
turned with scorn from the barren uoiLh| while the south 
afforded every temptation. 

r 

449. The VetdB or Jutea arrive in Britain and seize 
on a cpmer of Kent. 

460« They increase and foimd the kingdom of Kent* 

. The first Saxons arrived in Britain and founded the 

kingdom oi Souih S^iJwons. In 

•495, The . West SaJKOOs arrived in Britaun* la 
The East SaaBons arrived la Britain. In 

» 

54rr, The first Ajigii came, nndar Ida, to S^cia la 
Britain* In • 

oTi, The East Angles appeared in Britain. 

585. Foundation of Mercia; which Beda says was an 
Anglic kingdom, but seems to me a Frisian, as we 
know that the Frisi were of the nations who seized 
Britain, though omitted by Beda, who was an AngloSy 
and gives that , name most improperly* 

.451* Attila invades Gaul and besieges Orleanar the grand bat« 

' tie of Chalons, the Campi Catalaunici^ is fought. This 
coniiict, the most prodigious and important ever joined in 
Europe in any age, was between Attila on the one hand 
with his innumerable army of Huns, Ostrogoths, Hugii^ 
Thuringi ; on the other, i£tius with Romans, and Theo- 
doric with Vesigoths, Alani, Saxons, Franks, Burgun- 
dians, Armoricans &c« Attila is totally defeated and 
forced to retreat, leaving 150,000 of his army on the field 

7 
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TABULAR VIEW. 



EUKOPE. 



LHIBERNIA^vel lERNE. 
InhaUtant9* 

1. Venrkicnii, 

2. Kubogdii, 

3. Erdini}- 

4. Volimdif 

5. Cauciy 

fi. Vodiae, et Iberniy 

7. Brigantes, 

8. Velabori, 

9. Gangari, 

10. Auteri, ' 

1 1 . Nagnatae, 

1 2. Curiondiy 

13. MenapUi 
.14. Blamif j. 



Modem, 
I. IRELAND. 

Counties. 

1. Donnep;al or Tyrconnel. 

2. Londonderry, Antrim, &c. 

3. Fermanagh. 

4. Louth, Armagh, Dowiiy See. 

5. CavaQ, East ft; West Meaths. 

6. Cork County. 

7. Watcrford and Tippcrary. 

8. Limerick and Keriy. 

9. Clare and Gal way 

10 Longford and Rosrommon. 
Jl. Mayo, Sligoe, and Lcitrim. 

12. Kinc^*s, Queen's, kXilkenny. 

13. Carluw and Wtixlord. 

14. Wicklow, Dublin & KUldare, 



CITIES. 



1. Eblana* 

2. Regia^ 
S, Jerus* 



1. Dublin. 

2. Armagh* 

3. CasheL 



t 4 

m « 



HIBERNIA. 



** Just pre4!ediag the fall of the Western empire, we find this 
island mentioned under the name of Scotia; and the inhabitants, 
who issued ixom it to invade the noorth pf Bfitoin, uQ4«r that 
of Scotu 
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*' The Romans never having carried their arms into Irelaiid, 
had no other knowledge of it than such as commerce aiforded; 
nor does it enter into history till an age very much posterior to 
that of antiquity." So says M. D'Anville; though the prelimi* 
^Baiy to this Part, drawn from Fmkertar^s dUseriaiian on the 
Goths^ gives us a datm to a amcli eadier atqttaiotaace with her 
inhabitants* 



Ancient. 

Ih CALEDONIA, vcl BRI- 
TANNIA BARBARA. 

Inhabitants* 

1. Cornabii. 

2. Mertae et ^ 8coti» 
Cants. 

S. Vacomagi, 

4. Txxali, 

5. Hore&tsKf 

6. Vemiconesy 

7. Epidii, Gadeoi 8c Certonesi 

8. Caledonii) 1 

9* Damnii; J 



10. Ottadoni. 

1 1. N^vanlcs, 
13. Selgovse, 



Modem. 
, IL SCOTLAND. 

Counties. 

1. Caithness. 

2. Sutherland Koss and Cro-^ 
marty. 

3. Nair and Inverness. 

4. Elgin, Banf, and Aberdeen. 

5. Forfiu^. , 

6. Kbcardin* 

7. Argyle. 

8. Perth, K-inrbss, Fi£e) moA 

Clackmannan. 

9. Haddington, Edinburgh, Lin- 
lethgow, Stirling, Dumbartan. 
Renfrew and Bute. 

10. Berwick. 

1 1. Air, Lanerk, and Peebles. 
1?. Kirkudbright, Dumfries^ 

Roxburg and Sell^irk. . 



CITIES. 



1, Vlctori*! 

2. AlalaCastn, 



1 1 



1, (Near tlie Grainpian Hills.) 
3. Edbburgh. 



CALEDONIA. 

This part of Great Britain was never conquered by the Ro- 
mans beyond the Forth; which encroachment was again repelled 
by the inhabitanu. The principal revolutions produced hkete 
by the Seoii fmm Ireland, bdoog 10 a period subsequent to aft^ 
cUnttgilOgraphyttid history^ 
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1. Dumnonii, 

2. Ourotrig€9| 

3. BelgaCf 



4. Attrebatefli 

5. Cantii, 

6. Regni, 
Siluress 



3. DemeUBf 
3. Ordoncesi 



1. Dobuni, 

« 5 

Q > 3. Sitpeni vel Icenii 

4. Trinobantefti 

5. CoiUftvii, 



> 



6* Coritmiy 

Brigantet) 



« - ri. 

5^ V 



CIS. (^2. Pari si, 

Ottadini ei GadilUy 
Novantae, 



I 



m. ENOLAMD Md WALES 

1. Cornwall imd DeTOUfthuns, 

2. Dorsetshire. 

3. Hampshire, Somtmi^iy^ 
and Wiltshire 

4. Berkshire. 

5. Kent. , f 

1. MonmoiitliiMrci HfiefoDd- 
shiivt, JMhKirf Brepluiock and 
GlamDTgao«l4r«» ; , 

Caermartj|(M>. * 
3. Flint, Mf^tgoiA^ry, D^bigb, 
Carnarvim and .Mmuieth* 

shire. 

!. Oxford and Gioucestcrslurc, 

2. Buckinghamshire, HcrUot d- 
shire, Cambridq;e, Humijig- 
don, Nor^hampuin} Bedlordk. 
Middlesex. 

3. Norfolk and Suflblk. 

4. Eaaex, & part of Middlesex. 

6. Warwic^WoreeateF» Stoflbrdy 
Shro|Mihife and Chathf re. 

6. Lincoln, Nottin^am, Dertiji 
Rutland and Leicester. 

1. LanoMbire, North & West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. 

2. East Riding of Yorkshire. 

1. Northumberland! Ik Duriuun. 

2. Cumberland. 

3. Wesimorelao4' 



CITIES. 



m 
► 



> 



"1. Dubris Portus, 

2. Ritupis Portusi 

3. Dnroverno, 

4. Durobrivis, 

5. RegnucQ) 

6. Venta Belganim» . 

7. Celevai 

8. Sonriodiiimny 

9. Vindogladia» 

10. Damovaria, 

& 1« Isca Dumnonienimi 
^13*Aqu« SotiSi 



1. Dover. 

2. Sandwich. 

3. Caiu^rbury, 

4. Rochester. 

5. Ringwood. 
e. Winchester* 

7. Aitcm. 

8. Old Sarum* 

9. Wtnborn. 

10. Dorchesten 
n. Exet^. 
n. Bath. 
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j 2. Venta Silunimy 
^ J 3. Mariduuumy 
^4. Magnis, 

5. 8egontiiiiA> 

6. Bomttni} 

1. Devst 

2. Condate, 
1 Mediolanrim, 
4 Pennocniciunij ' 

5. lltocctum, 

6. Manduessedum, 

7. Glevum, 

8. DurocoriKivium, 

9. Magioviinuni, 

10. Durocobrivis, 

1 1. Verolamiuni} 
13. Londiiiiuin« *^ 

1 3. Caesaro Magnuft| > • 

1 4. Cainalodanuni) 

1 5. Sitomag^tts, 

1 6. Venta Icenorumy 

17. Camhorittinij 
'8. IJuroIiponS) 

19. CaiTsennis, 

20. Diiiobrivis, 
.21. Raiis, 
L22. Lindum, 

1. Pr^eiorium, 

2. Kboracum, 
3 Calcaria, 

4. Cambodunufn^ 

5. Mancuniuni) - 

6. Coccium, 

7. Bremetonacii) 

8. Castra Exploratomni} 

9. Luguvallum, 

10. Corstopituniy 
.11. Vindomora*) 



> 

5?! 
O 



I 



< 

> 

o < 

> 

9! 

O 



1. Caerimu 
3. Caergwent. 

3. Caemiarthetu 

4. Old Radnor. 

5. CarnarTOO. 

6. Cowforidge. 

1. Chester. 

2. North wich. 

3. Meywood. « ' i 

4. Penkridf^e. 

5. Uttoxetcr. 

6. Manchester. \ 

7. Gloucester. 

8. Cireiichester. 

9. Dunstable. 

10. Berkhamsteaii. 

11. CNear St Albins). , 

13. London. 

13. Chelmsford. 

14. Colchester. 

15. Thetford. 

16 Caster (near Norwich); 

17. Cambridge. 

18. Godmanchcster. 

1 9. Folkinglram. 

20. Dornford (near Caster). 
21 Leicester. 

22. Lincoln. " ■ * 

1. PaLi iiigton. 

2. York. * ■ 

3. Tadcaster. ; ' 

4. Almansbury^. 

5. Manchester* 

6. Cockle^. 

7. Lancaster. 

8. Old-Cariifile. 

9. Carlisle. 

in. Mospeth. ^ 
1 1. Newcastle. . 



BRITANNIA. ^ 

The Phoenician colony of Gades (Cadiz) had a very early 
commercial acquaintance with' Britain as well as with Gaol 
which their policy kept secret. It was unknown to the Romans 



_ * 3J« towni of Valmtia, vfliich iliould coiae in here, are not diatiactljr noticed by 
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tiil it was invaded by Julius C^sar during his Gallic wars be- 
fore Christ 55. It was ascertained to be an island by Agricoki 
who sailed around it* 

When Caesar passed into Britain, he advanced only to the 
banks of the Thames, which merely served, as it were, to shew 
hiia the country* Augustus, little attached to extending the 
limits of the empire, neglected the conquest of it: and it was 
not seriously invaded till the reign of Claudius, when the part 
nearest to Gaul, between the east and soatb, was subjected. 
Under the reign of Domitian, the Roman ai^la commanded by 
Agrlcola penetrated even to Caledonia ; that Is to sav, into the 
centre of Scotland. The difficulty of maintaining this distant 
frontier against the assaults of the unconquered people, deter* 
mined Adrian to contract the limits of the Roman province in 
Britain, and separate it from the barbarous country by a rampart 
of eighty miles in length, from the bottom of the gulf ndw 
criled Solway Frith, to Tinmooth, which is the entrance of a 
river on the east side of the island. Severus carried these limits 
further, in constructing another rampart^ of thirty-two miles, in 
the narrowest part of the island between Glota^ or the river 
Clyde, and the bottom of Bobotria^ or the gulf near which the 
dtyof Edinburgh stands* 

The moItipHeaUon of provinces which prevailed throughout 

the Homan empire, furnished in this island, a Britamiia Prima 
and Secimda; a Flavia Ciesariensis^ a Maxima Cccsariensis and 
a Valentia^ as shown in the table* After holding this part of the 
Biitish isle for nearly 500 years, being no longer able to defend 
80 distant m province, the Romans relinquished it to the old in- 
habitants ; who, calling in the Saxons from Germany to assist jin 
Kpelltng the Picts and Scots, fell a prey with these, to the sinister 
ally, except those who retired to Wales. 

Ancient. Modern. 

IV. PART OF NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, DENMARJL, &c. 

CQuntrie9, 



IV. SCANDINAVIA, SCAN- 
ZA^ vei BALTIA. 

hlantU* ' Inhabitattt$, 

1. Bergoo | Peukini, vel 

2. Nerigon J 



(The South of Norway.) 



8 
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Jintieyit. 
S* ScandinaYia 

J Gythones, 

4. Codanovia, 

" Suiones, 

5. B«rcliana« 

6. Bajtia)£lec- 

trides, vel ^ jEstiiy 

Glessaria. 



1 liei|«vion6s» 

^".^S" SuTone'sct, 
Scaiidia.r Gm«,vel 

} 



8. £mi>gi», r .*metlenni, 



Modem' « 

3. crhesolith of Sweden). 

4. Zeaiaiid. 

5. Funen. 

6. (At the mouth of tlie Vistula). 



U Bergooi 



7. OmI and Dego. 

8. (The South of Finland). 

CItY. 

I 1. Bergen. 



SCANDINAVIA. 



The acquftiataiice that the Greeks and Romans had with 
'Scam&navkt wsa of a comniercial natttre- The principal articla 
lof trade was amber, which waa, and- is, procured only at thm 
island «of Bultia and about the mouth of the Ftfltila. Its ge« 

ography was, of course, very little known, as they mistook the 

southern promontories oi Norway and Sweden ior islands. 



V. SARMATIA, viz. Ger- 
mano-Sai uiatia, Sarmati a- Pro- 
pria, et Sarmatia-Scythica, vel 
At^ea. 



CountieB and InhaHtante. 

'l. Gesmano-Sarmatia.^ 
Hirii, Jtstii, Venedi, Fen- 
Getoni» Basternae, Peu- 
ni, kiui, Bodeni, Amadoci^ 

trogoth,^ &c. &c. 

2. tSARMATIA PliOPRIA, 

Scirri, Cariones, Basi- 
Uci, Budini, Hamaxobii) 
Roxolani, Jazygea> Tuu- 
vi} Stc. tt'C. 



> 

C 

o 



V. EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 

part of Poland and Prussia; 
with Little Tiiitciryj Circus- 
sia and Cuban Tartary. 

Counttietf ^t, 

1. Parts of Poland, Prussia 

and Little TabtaRY, 
Couriand, WUna, East- Prus- 
sia, Slonim, Minsk, Wol- 
hynia, Podolia, OtchakoVy 
part of EUatprinoslav, &c. 

2. EuHOFJ'.AN Russia, and part 
of Little Takimy, viz, 
Kcval, Riga, iNiovogorod, 

Moscow, Kiow, fielg;oro^, 
Waronetz, . Crimea or Tau* 
rida» fccfce* 
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aVlL UIV131DM9, 



M I. Saumatia Scttbica, 



J^fodem. 

1. Clreasaia Ice. (having Uie Don 
and Woiga im tb« north; 

' Cattca$os»mitlM tlM»Ca9piil> 
and Black leaa* aait 

went)* 



C 

c 



'K Amadocat 

• 

3. Olbia, 

4. Odessu^j 

5. Irland, 

6. Scirinpjshealj 

7. Gcloims, 

8. Carcine^ 

9. TaphraBy 

10. Eopatotiuniy 
i 1. Faitheniuin. 
13. Cimmeriumi 

13. Theodoskf 

14. Panticapaeumf 



fl. Tanais, 
► « J 2. Phana^nria. 
£ I 3. Corocondama, 
i ? L4. biodicus Portus, 



CITIES. 

I. (Above Metropolis). 
2* (On the QoryBtbeoes above 

Olbia). 

3. (Near the moutj^ of the Borys* 
thenes). 

4. (Beach of perezen). 

5. Rcval. 

6. Kronstad. 

7. (Burnt by Dariut)^ 
li. NegropolL 

9. Perekop» orOrcap}. 

10. Ak-Meschet. 

I I . Casan-dip. 
12. (Noren^aini of)*. 
IS.Caffa. 
14. Kirrhc. 
1. Azof. 

2. 7 (Between the moutl^a pf t^a 



13. 



bund^tli^. 



5AHMAT1A. 

To pwaerve S arm at r a entire wjb have trespassed upon the 
bdundai'lea of Asia. The Visiu/a is regarded as the separation 
between Sarmatia and ancient Germany. Tk^ Tanais qnakas 

the division between the European and Asiatic Sarmatia^ towar^ 
the lower part of its course, tending to the Palu9 MseoHa* 
Thence, and from the Cimmerian Boi^phorus, the Asiatic party 
'bounded on th(e $outh by \h& ^uxine and mount Caucasus, ex- 
tends as far as the Caspian sea, the northern share of which it 
covers; to say nothing of the tmltnomt extent of Sa&katia to 
the north-east. ' , 

* At an earlier period than that which this table contemplates, 
Vhjen this track was first settled by the Scythians and Sarma- 
7lAHj|, that part of it here caiied Asiatic Sarmatia would attach 
itself po Epfitfirn Sfn^thia^ according to Mr. Pinkerton : as w^s 
that part of European Sarmatm now catted JUitde Tartary, the 
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true Parental or Ancient Scythia* About the same time also^ 
that part here di'stiDguished M Germano^Sarmatia would fall in 
the limits of Germania; drcamscribiDg the real Sarmatia 
within a much smaller north-eastern limit, till her numerous 
tribes penetrated further into Europe, and, intermixing with the 
Scythians^ who had preceded them, with what degree of justice? 
changed the name of the country. 



jlucient. 

VI. GERMANIA. (Between the 
Rhine» Danube,' Vistula, Baltic 
and German Ocean). 

Inhabitants. 

Nuithones, Snardones, 
Eudoces, Variiu, Angiiy 



2. SaxiMe$^ Cimbrif Chauci, 

Ansibarii et Lembvii* 
'l. JLangobardh 

2. S / nc;t, et SemmoneS) 

3. Burgundiones^ 

4. Guttones vel Gothonesy 

5. Rugii, Sidini, &c., 

1 . Ly ^ii, vel Lugii» &c. 

2. Quadi, 

3. Boii, Marcomanniy Sec. 

4. Hermunduri, Catti et 
Cheruscii 

1. FrancU Frisnii Bructeii, 
Chamavii Usipiit &c. 

2. ^/amafifijyMatttaciySedtt- 
siiy Marconuumi* &c. 



Modem. 

VI. Parts of, DENMARK, Uni- 
ted Provinces, Poland, Prussia, 
and Germany. 

Counlricsy C3*c. 
1. Jutland* 



2. Fart of Lower Saxony. 



1. Castellum Cattorum, 
3. Mattium, 



1. Luxemburg. [h^f* 

2. Mecklinburg and Brandea- 

3. Great Poland. 

4. Pomerellia. 

5. Pomerania. 

1 . Little Poland and Silesia. 
9. Moravia. 

3. Boheima Proper. 

4. Parts of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, south of the £lbe. 

1. Fiiesland^Gronihgen, Overyi- 
sel, and part of Westphalia. 

2. Part of the Rhenish Circles, 
Franconia, and fiart of SwalM* 

CITIES. 

IL H^sse CasselL 
3. Marpurg. 



GERMANIA. 

We have here given fouk of the five grand divisions of 
OEaMAMT, according to Pliny, such as Ingasvones^ FindiH^ Her* 
and Jstanfones; the^A, which he terms PeuJkiniyBai* 
ternitf forming the German^'Sarmatta, of later geographers, as 
may be seen m the last table* The smaller nations and tribes 
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art arranged under these four diinaioiw, according to Mr. Prn- 
kertonV mterpi«tatioii of Tacitus and Pliny, whosa great iodoa- 

try, and accuracy of judgment, entitle him to credit above **fAe 
mer^ copyist of other^s errors^'* However, let the truth lay 
where it may, the student miiy console himself with a solecism, 
thai on so JiuettuUing a subject^ each may be rights and each may 
be wrong: for it is a palpable imposslbUity precisely to desig- 
nate the bcality of an ever-wandering people* It may also 
be well to hint to the student, that the inhabitants of these nor- 
thern regions are here called under a tingle review, from the 
^rst to the second epochs of the Gothic progress over Europe, 
inclusively. Therefore, that he may distinguish those thiit were 
conspicuous rather as associations of, than as individual, na- 
tions, in the bmcwd gothzg pnoCRESS, they are printed in 
Jtaltcs, and are placed in or about the situations where they 
j^rsi commenced to beforlntdabk* 

Separated from Gaul by XhtRhbiey Germania extended 
cast- ward to the Vistula^ which may serve it for a limit on the 
side of Sarmatia; while the shore ol the sea towards the north, 
anB the course of ih» Danube^ on the sooth, are elsewhere 
its boundaries* That which we now see comprized in Ger* 
many between the Danube and the Alps, did not belong to ic 
The name of Germani ; did not belong to this nation from 
immemorial antiquity. There was a time when the Celts pre- 
vailed beyond the Rhine, as establishments formed in Germany 
by Celtic nations sufficiently evince* But when detachments of 
Germanic people invaded this country, Tacitus informs us diac 
these strangeirs, superior in arms, were called Gbrxahi; and we 
find that, in the Teutonic, or Germanic language, Ger^man signi- 
fies a warrior. The name of Alemagne^ which the French ex- 
tended to Germany, comes from a particular people, of whom 
the first mention is made at the beginning of the third century^ 
under the reign of Caracalla. This name of Ale-man^ or AU-man^ 
signifies properly a multitude of men; and the Memamn appear 
to have been estabtished in the country now calljedSwabia, in de- 
scending the Rhine to the confluence of the Main* This nation 
having detached itself from the Franczc league^ formed in the 
same age by the nations of the Lower Rhine, had arrived to 
the highest degree of power. The Romans frequently carried 
their arms into this country, to restrain her savage inhabitants, 
but never conquered it* , 
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Ancient. 

vn. GALUA. (B^lwecp tf» 
Rhine* Alpst Meditemneui, 
Pvren£es> Athinuc« Biiash 
Chaxinel). 



InhaMt9nt%. 

" - « f 1 . UbUiGiigerDiyTun 
I*. 5 I gri, EuroneS) Meoapiiy 
11 ^ Toxandriy Friut Mino 
^ " i- V res ct BatavU 



g I J 2. Tnt 



iboci, Nemetes, 
iones. 



tB 
2. 

i 




3. SequaiUy Helvetiit 
etRuiract, 



4* Trcveri, Medio- 
i | 1 matrici, etLeucl. 

fS.Remi, Sucssiones, 
Veromandui, Belloy^ci, 
Silvancctes, Att*rian*^ 
Atrebates, MorUki^NCT- 
vii, Belgti, 

p r g r r I. Caleti, VeUocasses, 

; Lexovii, Auierci-Ebur- 

I i ) ovices, Viducasses, U- 
2*? vnclU, Bajocasses, 8cc. 

Z.^ I 3. Auretiani} Senon- 
f c \ es, Carnutes, Parisii, 

I I (MeldiiTricasses. 



VU. FRANCE ^ SWITZER* 
LAND, with parts of CiER- 
MANY, and the N£TUEA- 
LANOS. . 

1. Limltorgf Liege, Brabant, U« 
trechti tloUaod, vpd Zealaad. 



2. Alsace, and p«rt of Upper 
Rhine. 

3. Fianche-Compte and Swit- 
zerland* 

4 Lorraine, Luxemburg, md 
Namur* 

5. Part of ghampagnfe, par^ of 
the Isle of franco, Picardy,Aft»i% 
HaSnfMilt,and Flanders. 



c 
c 
tr 

p: 

5» 



5' 
r 

C 
r 

i' 



at 



;|f S.. Segusiani, Edui, 
I I ) UngoMs, Cc/#^. 

_r 4. Turones, Andes, 
•^^ I Aulerci-Cenomani, Di- 
i M ablintesjArvii, Redones, 
• ? I Namnetes, Vencti, Cu- 



1. Normandf* 



2. Part of the Isle pf France, 
1 with Orieannpi^. 



3. Lyonnois, part of BiirG:nndf, 
Nivernoift, part of Champagne. 

4. Bretague, Tpuwine, M^o\^> 
and Maine, 
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Homan 
provinces 

Bf > 



Inhabitants. 

1. BituriL^es-Cubi, 



> 



3. 

p 



r 

> 

E 

D 



=. 7 Arvemi, Gabali, Ru- 
I 1 ten!, Cadurcil Lemovi- 
^* V ces, Sec, 
;f > r 2. Bituriges-Vibisci, 
ill Peirocorii,* >iiiobnges, 
|-| 1 Santonesi Pictones vel 
_ ^' t Pictavi, €t Agesinates, 

'If 

| | I 3. Bluaatesi Ausci, 
| | J Souatem, Vasates, Tar- 
si. I Bigcrrones, Con- 



™ 3 



c 



^ r I. Siutlonesi Conso- 



its 

at. ».~^ ( 



ranniy Volcae-Arecoim- 



3. 1 r 

11^ ci, Volcx«TectotageS| 
Heini, kc; 



2. Vocontii, Sega- 
^ I S lauai, AUobroges^ Ice. 



3. Salyes, vel Salu 



2; 

o 

S' 



^ 4. Catiliriges, an(/ /ar/ 
%%Y^ Ugwres, 



I "f f 5. Centronesy Nan* 

"1 



^ tuatesy Veragriy et Se- 



Cown/n>». 

1 ' Berry, Auvergne and 

ousin. 



2. Poitoui SaintODge and Gui« 
enne. 



3. Gascouc^ Navarrej and 
Bearn. ' 



1. Rousillan> aiid Lang ue due. 



2. Dauphin^ and part of Bar- 
gaudy. 



3." 



Provence. 



5. Part of Dauphin6 and Sarof. 



c. 

rt 

3 
*» 



CITIE& 

* I. Colonia* Agrippina> 
3. Bonna, , ^ 

3. Novesiuint 

4. Vetera, 

5. Tungri (Atnatuca) 
kvoduruiny 

Noviomagnuill» 
Lugdumifioii 



j 6 Butay 
o j 7. Novi( 



1. Cologne. 

2. Bonn. 

4. SantOD. 

5. Tongres* 
«. Durstadt. 

7. Nimegneii* 

8. JLejrdeik 



* We must observe here that the seats of government of the Konuui pro^oeef* «• 

wellasfhf cfipitMls of other I'onntnes throughout these tabltrs, are mnrked with as- 
led^ks. VV hen liie asten&k isap^^iicU to more thaa oae townio (he same provioce, 
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Jiottutn 



r 

c 



T. 

n 

e 

ft 

c' 
•J 



Ancient* 

" 1 * Argeotoiatuiiiy* 

2. Broconiagus, 

3. Nemetes (Novioma(^\is) 

4. Vanp:iones (Burbetomagus) 

5. Mf):inacum>* 

6. Salciio 
7 Antuunacum, 

8. Bingium, 

9. Nava, 

10. CoDfluentesy 



■§ S r ^' Vctontio,* 
I £ J 2. Aventicunif 

E ! S i ) ^* Saiqidurunij 
3 w 4. Augusuif 



• >9 



r 1. Trevcri (a) (^Augusta), 

J 2. Verodunum, 
3. Met!*? (Divoduxum), 

(4. 



e: 

r 

c 
0 
c 



Tuiiu m, 
-1. Remi* (Durocoriorum), 

2. Catala.uni, 

3. Suessiones (Augusta), 
4 Augusta, 

5. BelTovici (Caesaromagus), 

6. SUvanectes (Aug:U8tomagus), 

7. Ambiani (Samaro-briva), 

8. Atrebates (Nemetacum), 

9. Taruenna, 

10. Casiellum, 

1 1 . Portus Itius, . 

12. Bagacum, 
^13. Ciirmaraciim 

1. Rotomagus,* 

2. Juliobona, 

3. Eburorices (Mediolapuni) 

4. Lexo?ii (Noviomagos) 
^ 5. Bajocassea (Araegejieus) 
j-l. Senones* (Agedincum), . 

^ j 2, Autricum, 

3. Parisi (Leutecia), 

I 4. Genabiim, ■ 
g. I 5. latimuin, 
L6. Augustobooa, 




tP c 



1. Strasbarg. 

2. Brumt. 

3. Spire. 

4. Worms. 

5. Mentz. 

6. Seltz. 

7. .Andermach, 

8. Bmgen. 

9. Nabe. 

10. Coblentz. 

1. Besan^on. 0. 

2. Avenche« 

3. Soleur. 

4. AugsL 

1. Triers. 

2. Verdun. 

3. Metz. 

4. Toul. 

1. Reims. ' 

2. Chalon. 

3. Soissions. 

4. St. Quiotin* 

5. Beau?ai8. 

6. Senlia. 

7. Amiena. 

8. Arras or AttrecH 

9. Terouenne. 

10. Cassel. 

\\. Witsand. 

12. Bavia. 

13. CambraL • 

1. Rouen. 

2. Lilebone. 
3v Evraux. 

4. Lizieux. 

5. Baieux« 

1. Sens. 

2. Chartres. 

3. Paris. 

4. Orleans. 

5. Meaux. 
' 6. Trois. 



it cTprcsses th»t the rlignify of metropolis has heen alternated betweenthemi Whcie 
two names of a town occur, the more ancient one i<? placed between parentheses ; *xA 
in dlisease, in Gaul and Spain nartieularly, the substitute for the more ancient name 
was adopted from that of tbe inhabitantft whote eapital it vaa»- whieh, with * mmH 
variation, is retained to the present <Iay. 

{^). The seat of pretorian prefecture of flaul till its destnirtmn by the OarbuiiB^ 
vheQ it vat si^eceeded in that dignitj by Jirelate, in Narbouensis. 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS. 



ri. For 

t| / 2. lioi] 
? I 3. Aug 



U 



mm 

IC 

r 

s 

s 

p 



TP 

a. 



(V 

t 




!2! 



Foriimj 

gustoduQum*. (Bibnu:te)> 
4 CabiHoiiunai 

5. Mutisco, 

6. Nervium> . 

7. Alesia, 
Ligones (Andematurum)) 

f\, Turones (Cmurodimiim)> 
r I 3* JuIiomaguSf 
1 3. Cenomani (Suindinttiu)^ 
I I 4. Diabiintes (N xodunuiii)» 
|X 5. Redone^ (Condate), 
" 6 Namnetes (ConcUvienum)> 
7 Veneti (Dariorigum)i 

8. Vore^anium, 
^9. Eiivates PortuSy 

1. BiLuriges* (Avaricmn)> 

2. Augustonemetumi 

3. Gabali (Andmtum)) 

4. Vellayi(ReTe«slo)t " 

Rutani (Se^odiinum), 
Cadurci (Divona)) 
Lemovices (Aa^uatontum)! 

Burdigaja,* 
Aginum, 
Mediolanumi 
J^otiatura, 
Eiusa,* 

Auaei* (Augusta), 
Sotiates, r 

Aquae Augustae, 

5. BeneharnuDit 

6. Tarba, 
,7. Lugdununi) 

1. Nemausua>* 

2. Tolosa, 

3. Narbo*-Martius, 

4. Agatha, 

5. Bacteria;, • • * 

6. Carcaso, ^ . 

Lutevai 

AogustE) 

uscino, 

Helena (inibri8}i 
Vienna,* 

Geneva^ 

Grauanople (Cularo}» 



t ri. 

n I 

i 2. 



Modem, 

1. Fcur. 

2. Rouanc. 

3. Autun. 

4. ChaUon. 

5. Macon. 

6. Nivers. 

7. AUse. 

g. Langres. 
1. Toun. 
3. Angert. 

3. Mans. 

4. Jubiint. 

5. Rcnnes. 

6. Nantes. 

7. Vennes, 
g. Karhez. 
9. Brest 

1. Bourges. 

2. (Near Clermont). 

3. Javols. 

4. St. Paiifin« ' 
5* Rodes. . 

6. QuercL 

7. LimogeB» 

1. Bourdeaux. 

2. Agen. 

3. City of Srats* 

4. Retz. 

1. Euse. 

2. Auch. 

3. Sos. 

4. Aqs. 

5. (No remains). 

6. Tarbc. 

7. St. Bertrand. 

1. Nimes. 

2. Toulouse. 

3. Narbonne, 

4. A^de. 

5. ^ Bczier. 

6. Carcassane. 
7* Lodeve. 

3. Alps. 

9. Pernignan. 

10. Elne. 

1. Vienne. 

2. Geneva. 

3*Gr€Aoble« 
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^ 5. Dea, 
^4 6. Valentiat 

7. Augustai 

8. Arausibf 

9. Avenioy, 

10. Arelat^,* 

11. Massilia^ 
1. Aquas-Sextiae»* 
S,Te|oM«rUiia» 

3. Forum Jallii 

4. AntipM9K9» 

5. Reii) 

6. Apta JuHfty 

7. Se^Tistefo^ 





7 . f I. Darant 
?-^'< 2. Secluoj 



Darantasiai* 



4. VauoQ^ 

5. Die. 

6. Valence. 

7. St. Paul-trois^hateux 

8. Orange. 

10 Aileb. 
II. Marseilles. 
1. Aix. 
3. Toulon, 

3. Frejua. 

4. Antibeji* 

5. Keiz. 

6. Apt. 

7. Sisteron, 

1. Nice. 

2. Embriu)* 

3. Suza, 

1. Montiere. 

2. Sitten or Sion« 

3. Martigni. 



CAUL. 



' Bounded hy At §m from the north to the west, it wt» llnalttd 

on the eastern sick, only by the jRhi?ie in the whole extent of 
Its course^ Tiie chain of the Alp^ succeeded thence to the 
Me di terrene ail: the coast of this sea, and then the Pyrenees^ 
terminated the ^outh^m partt Thus we may remark that 
Prance does wot occupy the whole extent of ancient Ga*Ji» 
H^eiiig ^ esce$a ot on the side of the Rhine aiki Mpe* 

Three gre^t nations, Celta^ Belgce and ^^loni, dlsfingulshed 
hy language and by customs, divided among them, the whole 
extent of Gaul; but in a manner very unequal. The reader 
must also be informed, that the name of Celtce, and of Celtica^ 
extended to Gaul in general, being that given by the nation to 
themselvest It is from the Romans that we leam to call them 
(i^^//f, and their country GaUkh The Roman policy of having 
nDies heyond $h« Jimils of their provincea* and die {iretext of 
ptlpfcouring the city of Masnlia^ and the Eduum people, caosed 
the Roman amies to enter Gaul an hundred and twenty years 
beiofe \ht Chriatiap ^v^f fi^is ftrst attempt put Rome in po*' 

* 
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session of Si province, which, bordenng the left hank of the 
Rhone to the sea, extended itself on the other side of the mo<iQ» 
tain oi Cettrmes^ toA thence along iQxt mt^ to i!be ^ytimef. 
It vas at first distinguished by the generic name of Pratintia^ 

being only surnamed Braccatay from a garment worn by tht na- 
tives^ which covered their thighs: at the same time the nam^ of 
Comata was given to Celtic Gaul, because the people inhabiting 
it| wore long hair. What remained of. GjIul, and which was 
bf much the graaless partf was a conqaest reserved for Csesar, 
more than siaty yeanaiter the precedent. The limits of thn 
TB&BE nations were tfaen^ auich as we have repoYted. 

Cut Augustus holding Gaul in the 27th year before the 
Christian aera, made a new division of it, in which he showed 
more attention to equality in the extent of provinces, than to any 
distinction of the several people that inhabited them. Thus tho 
nation of Aquitam^ who were before limited to the Garonne^ wero 
made to commvnicate their name to a province which encroocth 
ed upon the CeUitf as £iff as the month of the Loireg and that 
which the Celtct had, oontigoiis to the Rhim^ was taken into the 
limits of a province called Belgica. Lugdumm^ a colony founded 
after the death of Julius, and before the Tiiumvirate, gave the 
name of Lugdunens 'u^ or the Lyonoise, to what remained of CeU 
tic Gaul; whilst the Roman province took that of Narbonensts^ 
or Narbonoise. But as each of these provinces in the suces- 
sion of time ibrraed many others, insomuch that in about 400 
years their number augmented to 8eveki*B£H. They will be 
found in ^le taUe comprized under the greatev divisions lo 
which each belongs, althougih referiag to an age posterior to ^hat 
which furni&hc& the reigning objects in ancient geography. 



Ancient, \ Modem, 



Vlll. UISPANIA ved |B£RIA. 



1. Ceretam, Ilergetis, 
JiJ Lacctani,Ia€cetani,Vas- 
j cones, Caipelaui, Cel- 
tiberi, kc. 



R 



VHI. SPAIN and POHTUGiAJi. 

1. Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, 
and part «f Old CiiStUei JNew 
Castile. 
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2. Contestaoiy i&dita- 

3. Vart]nli,Cantabfi,As- 
tures, Artabri, Callaici, 



Lttsitanii Vetones, 



? Celticiy Sec. 



r 

PL P Itttlit Paenii 8cc./ 



ftfS. Turdetani, Vandall, 

li 



2. V^eotia and Mercia. 



3. Biscay^ Old Ca^nile, Asturii^ 
part of Lcojj, Galii.cia ; Emin- 
ho-Duro and Tralos-inotite& ia 
Portu^^al. 

1. Betra, part of Leon* the £•« 
tremadttnuy Alenujoy Emtctajo; 
and Algava. 

% An£dntia and Gnmada. 




CITIES* 

Emporiacy 
GerttDda» 

Ausa, 

Barcino,* 

Tarraco,* 

Mantua, 

Carthago novaj 

Dianiumi 

Vergilia, 

C«iar.Augu8ta» (Salduba), 

Saguntusi 

Valentiai 

Segobriga,* 

Flaviobriga^ 

Aaturica-AugQstaj 

Lucus-Asturum, 

Locus* Augusti, 

Braccara* AugU8t% 

Pallantiai 

Clunia,* 

Numantia, 

OUsipo (Ulys^esi) 

Scalabis,* 

Conimbriga) 

Salamantica» 

Norlia CaeMmt 

Aiigusu Bmeriti^* 

Pax^JuUa,* 



1. Ampiinas. 

2. Gironna. 

3. Vk de Oaona» 

4. Barcelona. 

5. Tavraf^oMU 

6. Madrid. 

1. Carthagena. 

2. Denia. 

3. Miircia. 

4. Stirag-osa. 

5. Murviedio. 

6. Valentia. 
T. Segorbe. 

i. Porto^^Gallete. 
3. Aatorga. 

3. Oviedo. 

4. Lago* 

5. firaga. 

6. Palencia. 

7. Corugna. 

8. NumaiiUa. 

1. Lisbon. 

2. Santarem. 

3. Coimbra. 

4. Salamanca. 
5; Alcantara. - 
6, Merida. 

7* Beja. 
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\, Covdowu 
% CssloiUL 

3. Ecija. 

4. Se villa. 

5. Sevilla la Vioja. 

6. Niebla. 

7. Cadiz. 
8 Munda. 
9. Almaden. 



Was called Iberia by the Greeks, from the river Iberus; 
which, having its mouth in the Mediterranean, must have beea 
better known to early antiquity than the other great rivers of 
Spain, that discharge themselves into the ocean. From its re- 
mote situation towards the west, it acquired aUo the name of 
Hespb&ia* It is almost super^Qow to say, that on the side wl^cre 
it 18 not environed by the Mea^ it is indoaed by the Pyrenm^ 
which aeparatie it from GauU , 

• 

The Romans having successfully disputed with the Carthth' 
giiiians the donminion of Spain, and reduced by long wars the 
Spanish nations vv ho refused obedience, divided the whole conn- 
try intQ TWO provinces, distinguished by the appellations of Citje* 
AIOR and Ult£&xor, Under Augustus, the Ultbrioe province 
was again parted tnto TWO^ Bmiica w^ LunUmia: at the same 
time that the Crrz&xoR assumed the name ofTarraconensis^ from 
Tarraco^ its metropolis. This Tarraconoise occupied aU the 
northern part, from the foot of the Pyrenees to the mouth of the 
Durius where Lusitania terminated, and the eastern, almost en- 
tire to the confines oS Batka^ which derived this name from 
the river Btetis that traversed it during its whole course^ extend* 
ing from the north to the west along the bank of the river Jnas^ 
by which it was separated from Zudtenta/ wliilst this iast^men* 
ttoned province was continued to the oceartf between the mouths 
oi th» Anas Bind DtUriwm 

This division of Spain must be regarded as properly belong- 
' ing to the principal and dominant state of ancient geography. 
Xt was not till about the age of Diodeslaa and GonstantinC' 
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1. Cordaba»* 
3. CastulO) 

3. Asugisi* 

4. HispaliSi* 

5. Itaiica, 

6. Ilipula, 

7. Gades,* 

8. Munda, 
^9. Sisapo* 



HISPANIA, 



# 
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vben the nanher of provinces was ntttlttptted by subdivisioii^ 

that the Tarratonowciffas dismembered into Twouew provinces; 
one towards the limits of Bstica, and adjacent to the Meditcr- 
rsmcan, to which the city ot Carthago nova^ communicated the 
name of fartiu^iMnsisf the other on the ocean to the nonh at 
I.usitania« and M whick the nation of CaiUuci or CaUmci^ in the 
angle of Spain, which advances towards the north^ea^t, has 
given the name of Calkteui^ sdU snbsisting hi that of Oallicia, 
whilst the tract towards the Pyrenees retained that of Tarraco* 
nensis Proper. 

Independendy of these distinctions of provinces, Spain un^ 
derthe Roman government was divided into jorisdictions, called 
Conventus^ of wluch there are connted TOcrxTEXir; each one for* 

med of the union of several CKftet, and held their assizes in the 
principal city of the district^ as tlie asterisks shew* 

The isles adjacent to the Tarraconoise catted Baieares^ Scc.^ 
now Majorca and Minorca, Src, in the aogmentation of the nam- 
ber of provinces, assumed the rank of a particnlar one. The 
principal city in the first, preserves its ancient name of Palmm 

the name of Partus Magonis given to that o£ Miaorca by a 
Carthaginian commauderi is Port Mahone* 




^ Andewt* 

IX. ITALIA, tel HESPERIA* 

KingdomayiSfc, Inktrbitttntf, 

s ^ f 1. Segusini, Taurini, 
JjI J Lepontii, Orobii, In- 
-—jT s"! I subresiCenomani, Ku- 
t^.rJ ? » Lgaiui, et Vcncd, 

Ci^' f 3. Lingones, Boii, 
zi'^J Anamani, Ligurii, &c. 

S L 

f ^= r 1. Tusci, Magelli, 
Vetulonii, Faiisci, 
I* & tyulsinii, Vientes, 9tc. 



I 



Modwiu 
IX. ITALY. 

1. Part of Savoy, Piedmont, 
Montserat, and Allessandrine; 
Milan, Veiuce, atid part ul JMaii- 
tua. 

2. Part of Mantua; Ferrsrese,* 
Bolognese,* Modena,Piumia; parts 
of Allesisadiine, Montserat and 
Piedmoot ; Genoa. 

1. Lucc^ Tuscany, PstriiBony 
of St Peter,* Onrieto.* 
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2. Umbri, et Senones, 



C 



3. Piceni, vel Picen- 
tes, Praetutii, 
or\ 4. Ladi^, Sabim, 
^ 7- C Volici^ Herniciylccy 
^ ^ r '5. SamftitMf Ve8tlm» 
s'l J Mamcinif Fi^atwii 
^ • (^Hirpini, 

6. Cumaei vel Cuma* 



gr=->5 l.Dauni 
^ J - r C 2.Lucan 



auni, Peuceti) Ja- 
essapii, 
Lucani et ^inte«, 



t0 



-tt C 3. Brutii (the 



ext];e- 



Modem, 

2. Umbria, Perugia» Uttbi- 
and Konuit^na. 

3. Aiicuiia, Fermoyand Ab- 
ruzzo Ultra.f 

4. CainpaouidiRoiiia» and 
Sabuma. 

5. AbffitsaD Citra» Mofise,* 
Capitanatay and Ultta* priii* 
cipalky 

6* Temdi Irfmh». 



1 . Puglia, Terra di Bait, and fj* 

Terra D'Oti amo | 

2. BasaUcata, and bakemo 
priacipality. 

3 North Caiabriaj and 
SauUi Calabria. 



i 
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CITIES. 
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^l. AugvUa* Ptaetoria, 

S. Eporedia» 

3. Rigomagui, , 

4. Vercellse, 

5. Raudii Campi, 

6. Laumellum, 

7. Papia (Tricinum)^ 

8. Mediolanunif 

9. Comuni) 

10. Ber^mum, 

11. Cremona, 

12. Mantua, 
\%* Veron%. 
14* Altkmsiy 

15. Atetle, 

16. Hadria, 

17. Patanunif 

18. Venetus Portua, 

19. Vicentia, 

20. JuliuTYi Catniam, 

21. Forum Julii, 

22. Vedinum, 
93. Aquileia, - 

L24. Tergestei 



1. Aoitata. 

2. Ivica. 

3. Rinco* 

4. VerealU. 

5. Rho. 

6. I^umeUin* 
r. Pavia. , 

8. Milan. 

9. Como. 

10. Bergamo. 

11. Cremona. 

12. Mantua^ 
13^ Vafoiuu 
14 Altiiio. 
15. Etta. 
U. Adria. 
ir. Padua. 

1 8 Venice. 

19. Vicenza. 

20. Zuglin. 

21. Ciudal-di^^fittU. 

22. Udine. 

23. Lisonza 
,24. Trkste. 



• Tliesc apperfflln to the states nf the Charclb 
\ This f pp^rtaias to the kingUou ot JJf apl«8. 
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2. 



a. 
s 



Lis 



Jncent, 

Ravenna,* 
I'orum FopuU, 

3. Forum Livii. 

4. Bononia (Felsba), 

5. Forimi Allieni, 

6. Padinum, 

7. Mutma» 

9 Reg^um Lepidif , 

9. Pamuh 

10. Forum NoTunif 
u. PIaceotia» 

l3. Genua, 

13. Aquj! Statiell^, 

14. Alba Pompeia, 

15. Forum Fulvii Valentinum, 

1 6. Bodincomagnum vel Industria, 

17. Augusta* Taurinorum, 

18. Augusta* VagienQonun^ 
19* Albittm Intemdittnii 

Luc«» 
Pisae, 

3. Pistoria, 

4. Florentia. 

5. Sena-Julia, 

6. Arctium, 
7* Cortona, 

8. Perusia, 

9. Clusium, 

10. Live mo (HercuUs Labrotib 
^ Portus). 
^"^11. Valenterrs), 

12. Vetulonii*, 

13. Ilva (PopuloDttinj^ 

14. Russellx, 

15. Portus HerculnCosaoii 

16. Vulsinii, 

17. Falerii*, 
la. Veii*, 

19. Caere, 

20. Portus Augusta, . 

3. Pisauram) 

3. Fanum Fortuiue^ 

4. Sena Gallica) 

5. Forum Semproniiy 

6. Umbrium Hortcntei 
7 Caniennum, 
8. Fifernum, 
^9, iguvium, 



■s 
S 

i' 




Modem*, 

I. Ravenna. 
S.ForUnpopoli. 

3. Forli. 

4. Bologna. 

5. Ferrara. 
6* Bondcno* 

7. Modena. 

8. Regio. 

9. Parma. 

10. For novo. 

II. Placenza. 

12. Genoa. 

13. Aqui. 

14. Alba. 

\5. Volentia. 

16. (Near Turin). 

17. Turm. 

18. Vico. 

19. Ventimiglia. 

I. Lttcca. 
3. Pisa. 

3. Pistoria. . 

4. Florence. 

5. Sienna. 

6. Arezzo. 

7. Cortona. 

8. Perugia. 

9. Chiusi. 

10. Legborn. 

II. Voliemu 

12. (no vestige). 

13. Elba. 

14. Rossella. 

15. Porto Hercttle. 

16. Bolsensa. 

17. Palari. 

18. (no remains). 

19. Ccr-Veteri. 

20. Porto. 
1. Rlmint 

Pesaro. 

3. Fano. 

4. Senigaila. 

5. Fossombrone. 

6. Umbrino. 

7. Camerino. 

8. Citta di Castello. 

9. Guibo. 
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Ancient. 

10. NiiceriSi 

11. Fudcr, 

12. Spoletlumj 

13. Amelia, 
pi. Ancona,* 

g J 3. Firmum, 
c I 4. Asculuini 
f 5. Hadrim, 
. \fi. Atenim» 
"1. Reate/ 
3. Quirites (Curei}i 

3. CutilisBi 

4. Nursia, 

5. Tibur, 

6. Romu • vei Urbs 
ScpticolUs, 

r. Ostia, 
8 LaviiiiutU) 
SI. xVrdea, ' 
lO^Antium, 
1 1. CerceUi 
13. TerraciD% 

13. Cajeta, , 

14. Tusculum, 

15. Alba Longfti 

16. Prxnestei 

17. Anagnia, 

18. Sucsta Pompetiai 
19 Corioii, 

L20. Arpinuniy 
"l. Capua/ 

3. Neapolis (Parthenople). 

3. Pttteoliy 

4. Bai«» 

5. Miseiiaini 

6. CufoflB) 

7. Salemuni) 

8. Picentia, 

9. Nucerisi 

10. Nola, 

11. Suessa Aurunca, 

12. Teanuai Sidicinumi 
"1. Arpi, 

3. Salapia, 

3. SipuDtumi 

4. Venuuai 

5. Cannas» 

6. Barium, 



> 
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Modiml 

10. Noceim 

11. Todi. 
13. Spoleto. 
13. Amelia. 

1. Ancona. 

2. Osimo. 

3. Fernio. 

4. AscolL 

5. Atri* 

4 Pescanu 

1. RietL 

2. Correse. 

3. CUta*DucaU. 

4. Norsia. 

5. Trivoli. 

6. Rome) or the ckyof 
Seven Hills. 

7. Ostia. 

8. Pratica. 

9. Ardia. 
10* Anziao* 

II. Montea CirceIIi»» 
13. Tarraciiuu 

13. Gaeta. 

14. TrascalL 

15. Palazzo. 

16. Palcstr'ma. 

17. Aaagni. 

18. (No remains). 

19. (No remains)* 

20. Aipifio. 

t. (Near preaentCapua). 
3. Naples. 

3. Poussobu 

4. Baya. 

g' ^ (Now obscure)* 

7. Salerno. 

8. Blcenza* 

9. Nocra. 

10. Nola. 

11. Sezza. 

12. Tiaiio. 
1. ArpL . 
3. Salpe* 

3. (Near Maiifredooia]^ 

4. Venosa* 

5. Cannd* 

6. Bari. 

7 T«r«DtDt 
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jincicnt. 

8. Brundusiumj 

9. Lupiae, 

10. Rudiae, 

1 1. Hydiunium, 

12. Callipolis, 
.13. Cattnim Mineme, 
'^l. PestumvelNeptuniaf 

3.HelMf 

3. Brazcntniny 

4. Abellkniitt Miriicaniy 

5. Potentia, 

6. Metapontunif 

7. Heraclea, 
^8. Sybaris vel Thttrii» 

1. Roscianuriii 
3. Consenti% 

3. Petilby 

4. Croton, 

f-*N 6. Hippotiium vcl Vibo, 
B ! 7. Tropafia, 
8* Nicoteitty 

9. Slamertmiiy 

10. £m->Zephyr% 
,11. Rfapgluiiiy 
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Modem 

8. BnndisL 

9. Leccc. 

10. (no remains^.^ 

11. Otranto. 
13. GallipolL 
13. Cwtn. 

1* Pcfd. 
3. BrucoL 

3. Policastro. 

4. Martlco Vetftre.' 

5. Pofeeoax. 



} 



7. \ (no reniMnt)^ 

1. Rosano. 

2. Cosenza. ' 

3. StrongoU. ^ | 

4. Ci'otona. 

5. SquillacL 

6. Bivona. 

7. Tropaea. 

8. Nicotert. 

9. Oppido. 

10. MotUHii*Biimno. 

11. R^e^ 



ITALIA. 



Of Italy there is no idea more familkr than that of the re- 
Hown which it acquired from having ruled over nearly ail the 
aticient civilized world, after the very ineo&Biderable beginmn^ 

ber IMPERIAL CITY on the Palatime Motot, whose policy 
was to increase her inhabitants as weU by affording an asylum 
for the outcasts and malefactors of other communities, who fled 
their country to avoid punishment and shame, as by a fraudulent 
eduction of the neighbouring women* . 

^ GAZ.LIA CxsAiPXiiA extends from the declivity of the 
Alps, which kioks toward the east, to the strand of the Adriatic, 
or Superior sea* The Rhtettan na^ons, established in the Alps, 

confined the Cisalpine on the north ; and the Sinus Ligiistku^^ 
called now the gulf of Genoa, bounded them on the south. A 
current celebrated under the name of Rubieo^ which formed of 
three brooks, is called at its mouth Fieumesino, sepu^tes it itom, 
Italy PrPper^ oa the side of the Superior ae^f and little river 
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named Macra^ on the Inferior. Cisalpine .Gaul wa« abo called 
Togata^ because the people inhabiting it were gratified with the 
privilege of wearing the Roman T^ga* 

The river Padus, or the Po, issuing from the Alps, and tra- 
versing the whole breadth of this couniry from west to east, 
discharges itself into the Adriatic sea by many mouths; afford- 
ing in its course a distinction to the regions Cispadane and 
Transpadave, or, Uiis side and that side of the Po, in relation 
to Italy, 

« 

ITALIA PROPRIA. . 

Et;s.ujma. The country which the Tusci retained after iiav^ 
ing lost what they occupied beyond the limits of Italy Proper^ 
is the first that presents itself in these Umits. And thb nation^ 
which was there known more particularly under the name of 

Etnisciy gave the name of Etruria to all that which borders the 
western bank of the Tiber from its source in the Apcnnine to 
the sea. According to the prevalent opinion, the Etruscans, 
named Tyrrheni by the Greeks, were originally Meonians oH 
Lydia, in what is commonly called Asia Minor. They dis- 
tinguished themselves in the arts at a time when they were little 
known to their neighbours. The frivolous science of augury 
also was peculiar to them. This country extending along the sea^ 
from the Macra to the mouth of the Tibci-y is bounded on the 
north by the Apennines as by the Tib^r towards the east* 

^ Umbria. The Tiber directing its course from uordi to 
souths borders successively Um^iitj SMna^ and Latum* The 
Umbri are spoken of as a nation the most ancient in Italy. Not 
being at first bounded by the Rubicon^ they extended to the Po^ 

in the vicinity of Ravenna^ to which country the name of Um- 
bria was appropriated* 

, PiCEMUH* This division was' an appendage to ancient Umbria^ 
by continuity on the Superior sea.^ Its Uiiuta are sometimee 
extended to . the river Atefnui* 

« 

Latium. We have now arrived at Latium^ from which is- 
sued that pQwer whidi extended itself in the three parts of thp 
ancient world* ' 
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V 

The SaBintj of which SabinnA now preserves the name« suc- 
ceeded the Umh'iant on the same bank of the Tiber« as far at 
the river Amo^ which is Teverone* It may be said in general 
of this people that it was reputed one of the most ancient in 

Ital) , without entering into ft discussion of the diversity of tra- 
ditions on the subject. I'hey arc said to have migrated from a 
place near the city of Anuternum^ to settle at Reate^ which i& 
Rietlf extcodioi; themselves to the Tiber* 

■ 

The Latim^ the principal people of this territory, occupied 
the space between the Tiber^ the Teverone^ and the Sea^ a space 
that made but a small part of Lathtm ; whose limits by the ac* 

'Cession of niany other people, correspond with the nriodern Cam- 
pagna di Koma. Of these people, the most poweriul and most 
difficult to reduce were the VoUcu 

Campari A succeeds to Latium. This is the country of Italy 
which nature appears to have most favoured $ the beauty and 
fertility of which being much eeUhrated in antiquity. It made 
the principal of what is now named Terra di Lavoro. Ita ex- 
tent along the sea is carried to the limits of Lucania ; and it is 
bounded on its interior side by Samnium* 

» 

Samnium. Under this article will be comprised all that 
which extends from Sabinna and Ficetmm to Apulia; or, other- 
wise^ from the limits of Latium and Campania^ to the Superior 
aea. The Apennine runs obliquely through the length of this 
space* It is well known how much exercise the martial nation 
pf fiamnites aifordcd the Roman arms during many ages. 

MAGNA GRiEClA. 

It must be remarked, that what remains to he surveyed 
the ccmtinent of Italy is distinguished among the authors of 
antiquity by the name of Magma GxiCcxA, &om the ntimber 
of Greek colonies there established* We find sometimes the 

name of Apulia extending to the heel of this continent, although 
. this extremity be more commonly denominated Jpy^ta^ or 
Messapia* That of Afnilia subsists under the form of Puglia. 
The country which bore the name of Lucania brings us back 
to the booom of -the gulf of Xarenmtfi, and extends thencCi 
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according to the resemblance of Italy to a boot, across the in- 
step to the Inferior sea. That which is now called Calabria, 
south of ancient Lucanta^ was called BrutHum^ occupied by the 
JBruttH* 

It would be fraitless to attempt a tabalar view of all the ei* 

vil divisions that Italy has undergone from the origin to the 
decline of Roman greatness; therefore we have given such as 
are most conspicuous in its history. We will mention, in the 
words of M. P'Anville, the divisions of it by Augustus into^ 
ELEVEN KEGiOMa; though more curious thai^ useful to be known. 

The FIRST consisted of Latium wad Campanut^ to the river Sil- 
arus. The second eticroachea on that which we have seen be« 
longing to Samnium^ including the Herpini; extending thence 
in Apulia^ and the more ancient country of the Caladrians to 
the Japyg'mn promontory. Lucania^ and the country of the Brut'^ 
Hans^ composed the third. The eoueth, reputed to include 
the inost martiaLpeople of Italy, comprized SaHmuh the 
rest of Samnhtin* Fictnumi one of the most populous coun- 
tries of Italy appears to have constituted the riPTH region. 
Unibr'ia made the sixth; and Etruria^ to the river Macra^ the 
bEVBNTH: which completed ancient Itaiy precisely so called. 
The EIGHTH REGION of Italy then extended, between the Apen* 
nine, and the ri%'er Po, to Placentia inclusively. lAgurta^ in 
ascending the same banli of the river to the summit of the Alps, 
made the nirtb* In the tent^, VeneHa and the country of 
the Catnip were comprehended. The eleventh comprized the 
space between the limits of Venetia^ and the Pefininey or higher 
Alps." So that besides the seven that fall in Italy proper, the 
remaining four were in Cisalpine Gauly u e* two in Cuipadflnc^ 
sod TWO in Transpadane* 



X. SICILYi SARDINIA, CORSICA, AND CITIES. 



Aneient* 

I. SICILIA vel SICAMIA. 

1. Messana (Zanclc), 

2. Tauromenium} 

3. Catana, 

4. I^eontini, 



I. SICILY. 

1. Messina. 

2. Taorniina. 

3. Catana (in Val Demone) 

4. Lentini. 
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5. Sfrftcii8'«»* 
Ne«tttiii» 

7. Helorunit 
S. Camerinaf 

9. Gela, 

10. As^rigentuiTi, 

11. Thermae Seiinunti«^ 

12. Selynus, 

13. Mazarum, 

14. Lilybaeum, 

15. DrepaDura* 

16. Segestei 

17. Panormusy 

18. Hiroera^ 

19. Cephalaedisy 

20. TyndatW» 

21. Mylae, 

22. Nauiocusy 
33. Enna^ 

24. Hybla Major, ' 

25. Halycia, 

26. Entella, 
Menje, 

II. CORSICA Vel CTBNOB. 

1. Mariana* 

2. Aleria,* 

3. Mantinorum oppidunif . 

A. Paula, 

iiT. SARDINIA Vel ICHMUSAp 

1. Calaris, 

2. Sulci, 

3. NeapoUs, 

4. Lesa, 

5. Forum Traj«Di| 

6. Bosa, 

7 Nora, 

8. Turris Libisonis, 

9. Tibiiia» 

10. Olbia, 



■ 



Modem. 

5* SyraeuMu 

6. (In Val-di-Noto). 

7. Muri Ucci, 

8. Camarana. 

9. (Near Terra Nova), 

10. Girgenti Vecchior. 

11. (near Sciacca). 

12. (In ruins). 

13. (In Val-di-Mazara). 

14. Mai buUa. 
15* Trapani* 

16. (Noreuudns). 

17. ralenno. 

15. Termini. 

19. Cefalu. 

20. Tindari 

21. Melazzo. 

22. (Near Mylae). 

23. Castro Janni. 

24. (No remaius). 
?5. SSaleme. 

26. Entella. 

27. Mineo. 

II. CORSICA. 

1. (Colony of Marius). 

2. (Colony of Sylla.) 

3. Bastia. 

4. Porto-Pollo. 

III. SARDINIA. 

1. Cagltari. 

2. (opposite St* Antioco)* 

3. NeapoU*. 

4. Ales. 

5. Fordongiano. 

6. Bosa. 

7. Nura. 

8. Pui tu-di-Torro. 

9. Longo-Sardo. 
10« Terra-NoTa* 



SiciLiA, Sardinia, and Cqksica. 

These islands were successively colonised by, and in posses- 
sion of the Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romaos* The ScicarUt 
SkuHi Cyclopes^ as to Sigilt, find IJgHre$ as to Corsica and 
Sardinia, from tiie ndjacent oontineiiti were their original ift' 
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habitants. Of the three modern dWisions of Sicily, such as the 

Val Demone, the Valdi Noto, and the Val di Mazara; ancient 
Necetum^ and Mazarufn^ correspond with the two latter, and the 
dependencies of ancient Catana very nearly with the former. 



XL RHiETIA,NORICUM, PANNONIA, ILLYRICUM, DACIA, 

MiESIA, THRACIA. 



"Roman 
provinces. 




HI £.Dr 



trv' 



{3. Rhseti, Bri^tii, 
Samnetes, Rueantii) Le- 
pontii, Vennooes, Tri- 
dentlni, BvixentAf fit 
- CotuantiL 

t, Norici) SeTSces, 
Ateuniy et Ambldrani, 

2. AmbiaontUy et Am* 

bilicL 




SCI, 



1. Scordisci, Tauri- 
Amantmiy et Jazy- 



C 




ges,t 

(Its inhabitants are 
not parUcularly named), 

Lyburni, Pewceti, 
Peokini, et Japy- 



3- AntarinttSy et Ar- 

^ s J 4* Labeates, et Var- 



2. 



Grisons of Switzerland; and 
'parts of Swabia sod Bavann 
of Germany. 




Paits of Bavaiiai and Aus- 
tria. 



\i Parts of Austria^ Hungary^ 
Croatia and Sdavonia. 



I. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Morlachia, DalmaUa, and 
>parts of Croatia^ liosnia^ and 
Sclavonia. 



* Alio ealled Augutta. 

t Another natioD of Jazvt^cs, surnamed Metanasttc, occupied ilie (ractbct'.^cen the 
Banube and Teiase^ oali the country vfitkin the Danube, bounded N. bj the WarpAiluMA 
noontaina; whieh pnaerved itwif independeat of the Homia emp irt. 
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Antimt, Modem. 

r 1. Daci, Anarti, Teu- f 1. TransilvaniajWahchia, Mbl- 
Gt^is, JazyKCs, davia,Bc»•a»bia^•ndpwtofa^m- 
^^^'*°'^ LBritolaj-ae, et Pcukinij.gary. 




ScordUdi «t Myiif 



2. Dwrdanlf et Tri- 

5gJ 3. ScytiMB, ct Pctt- 
! i * J cini* 

5 i I Odrys*, 

9 v' V 



^2 

•3 O 



1 



2. Mxdica. 



3. Ast«, ct Odrysae, 



2. 



>.ServiA and Bulgaria* 



3, 



1." 



2. 



3. 



>Ronuuua. 



C1TI£S. 



s 

3 



s 



8 
C. 



.1 

4 8 1 

2.-- J 



I 



1. Regina,* 

2. Auc;u.sta,* 

3. BitUva Castra, 

4. Germanicum, 

5. Submontorium, 

6. Samulocenisy 

7. C«inbodttiiami 

8. Jttiiooagusi 

9. Parthanumy . 

1. Brigantiaf 

2. Curia,* 

3. OsC€i% 

4. Clavenna, 

5. Tridentunif 

6. Feltria, 

7. Sabio,* 

8. Terioli) 



1. Regensburg. 

2. Augsburg. 

3. Paaaau. 

4. Vohbttrf^. 

5. Schroben-liausen. 

6. Saulgen. 

7. Kempten. 

8. Hohen-TwieK 

9. Parten-Kirk. 

1. Bregents. 

2. Coire. 

3. Domo d'Oscula. 

4. Cievea or Chiavena. 

5. Trent. 

6. Feltri. ' 

7. Seben. 

8. Tirol, 
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Ancient, 

Boiodurum, 

Lauriacui%* 

JLentia, 

OvUabiSi 

Bidaioniy 

Gabfomaguii 

Solua* 
Virununi>* 

Noreia^ 

Celeia, 

Hadratite, 

Vindobona,* 

Carimiuum,* 

ArmboiMi 

SalNUria» 

Bre^tlo» 

Aqumcttm,* 

Altinums 

Jovia, 

Petovio, 

Acunum, 

Acimincunij 

Taurunum, 

Cibatifl, 

Sbday 

Mursa, 

Bononiaf • 

JEgidaf 

Parentiunii 

Pola,* 

Emona, 

NauportuSi 

Flauona, 

Tarsatica^ 

^nonaf 

BlandofUU 

Scaixlona) 

Salona,* 

Andetriumy 

Narona, 

DelminiuiTlj 

EpidauiuS] 

Scodra)* 

Lyssus, 

Acro-bissusi 



11 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
<. 
7. 
1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
•1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

r. 

8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
I 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

e. 
1. 
d. 

3. 



Modem, 
Innstadt. 
Lorch. 
Lentz. 
Wells. 
Bttrghaiiteii. 
Sdtcsburg. 
Crems. 

(Near Clagcnfiirt). 
(Near Wolk-marktl). 
Saint Leoofaard* 
Cellei. 
Kotiisch. 
Vie mi a. 
Altenburg. 
Javarin. 
Sarvar. 
Pmnooku 
Buda or Ofa« 
Tolmi. 
Legrad. 
Petaw, 

Peterwaraduu 

Slankemen. 

Izeruinka. 

(On the bave}. 

SwUei. 

Siateg. 

Etsek. 

Illok. 

Cabo d'latm. 
Parenxo. 

Pola. 

Laybach. 

Upper Laybach. 

Fianona. 

Tersatz. 

Segna. ^ 

Mmx Vatui. 

Zara. 

Nona. 

Zara Vacchia. 
.Scardona. 

*^alona. 

Fortress of CUss^ 
In ruins). 
No remains). 
Ragasi Vecchio. 
Scutara. 
Aleiao. 

(New the latter). 
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I. Tibiscus, 

2* Ulpia Trajana* (Stf* 
mizegethusai) 

3. Apiiium, 

4. Salinac, 

5. Napoca, 

6. Ulpmnum, 

7. Rhuconiumy 

8. Otidava, 

9. Castra Trajanai 

10. Castra Nova, 

II. Zern^Sy 
12. ArdeiscuSf 

Peirodavaf 
lAf. Susidava. 

15. Netindava, 

16. JassiorUm MunicU 
pium, 

^17. Praetoria Augusta.* 




Bononia, 
Ratiaria)* 
Valerianai 
- . Oescus, 
I j 5. Nicopolib ad Istrum, 
• V6. Nicopolisad latruiP} 
1< NaisBusy ' 

2. Homa Magi, 

3. Succorum AugUBt<|B9 

4. Sardica,* 

5. Ulpa Pautalia. 

6. Justiniaoa * Prima 
(TauresiuTn), 

7. Justiniana * Secunda 
(Ulpianum), 




» f 1. Scupi,' 
» 1 2. Bylazo 
thecapi 



lazoia (anciently 
ipitalot'Pxoniai) 
Dttt08t»ru«) 




MarcenopalMi 
Ode&susy 



1. Termeswar. 

2. Warhel or Gmdbsiu 

3. Albe-Gyula. 

4. Tada. 

5. Doboca. 

6. Koisovar. 

7. Regen« 

8. Udvar. 

9. (^Near Rlbntle> 

10. Forcas. 
U. Czemes. 

12. Argis. 

13. Piatra. 

1 4. Siiczava. 

15. Sniatyn. 

16. Jassi. 

17. Roman. 
K Belgrade. 
3. Smtndria* 

3. Kastolats. 

4. (Scanty remamf). 

5. Gradisca. 

1. Bidin or Vidia. 

2. Artzar. 

3. Vadin. 

4. Igicn. 

5. Nocopoli. 

6. Nicop. 

1. Nissa. 

3. Moravahisar. 

3. Zucora. 

4. Triaditza, 

5. (Not found). 

6. Guistandil. 

7. Is also Guistendii. 

J. Uskup 

2. (Nothing corresponding). 
1. Distra. 

3. Axipolei Rmavrnt 

3. Kerscua. 

4. Kara Kenuni* 

5. Tormeswar or Baba. 

1. Marcenopoli or Frebiftiaw. 

2. Varna. 

3. Bakcbiek. 
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Ancient* 



f I. Philippopolis • vel 



o 

D 



r Jlj ! Trimontiumi 

1 x^*^ ^* Uscudanuiy 
> ^S* I s. Irenopolis* (Beraea), 
L4. Didjrmodcbosi 
1 .Hadriaiiopolis*{Ore9« 

tias), 

3. Cabyla, 

4. SalmydesiUti • 

5. ApoUoniat 

6. Mesembria, 

7. Anchiuhis, 
^8. Debeitus, 

1. Cypselai 

2. iEiios, 
1. Sestus, 

4. CalliopolU. 

5. Lysinwchia (Cardia,) 

6. Hmdea * (Pera> 

thus). 

7. Selymbria) 

8. .ConstantinopoUs(B7- 

zantium), 

.9. TaniVlus, 
1. Tr^janopoUa% 
SwJMesembria, 

3. Nicopolis ad Mstuniy 

4. Jaruphra, 

5. Topi lis Ulpiay 
L6. Abdera^ 



"8 



sr 

o 



11 



Modern. 
U PhilippopoU or PhilibA. 

2. Statimaka. 

3. Eski-zadra. 

4. Dimottic. 

1. Adrianopleor Hedrine* 

2. Bergase. fmiiiaU) 
3 (Whitlver Phtfip baniihedctl^ 

4. Midjeh. 

5. Sozopolis or Sizeboli^ 

6. Misevna. 

7. Akkiali. 
8* Zagora. 

1. Cypscla, 

2. Eao. 

1. Zemenic. 

4. GallipolL 

5. Hexamili. 

7* Selima. 

8. ConatMitmople. 

9. Tchourli, 

1. Trajanopolis. 

2. Marogna. 

3. Nicopolis. 

4. (Not found). 

5. Bourun. 

6. (At the mouth of the Neatua)^ 



RHiETIA. 



Rh.£tia, properly so called^ occupied die JJ^ from the. 
frontier of the JffeheHc country q£ Gaul^ to Veneiia and the 
Unite of NMeum^ by wfaicb it w«a liouiided on the east. Fin* 

Felicia confined it on the north, and the fis^ country of Ckcd" 
pine Gaul on the south. 

ViNDELiCYA, which, from the city of Brigantia^or BregeatSf 
en a lake which took the name of Brigmtius^ before it wap 
called the lake of Con^tance^ extended to the Danube^ while 
the lower part of the JEnusy or Inn, separated it from Noricum* 

A powerful colony was established in the angle formed by 
Ihe two rivers Vmdo aud Ucusi whence it would ^ecm that the 
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nation derived the name of VimxLicxA; and that of AugviUf 
given to this colony, ia pf eserved, aa it ia well known, in Angs* 
burg, between the riven Lech and Weitaclu ^ 

The Rh.£Ti were a colony of the Ttisci^ or Tuscans, a civil- 
ized nation, established in R/uviia Proper when the Gauls came 
to invade Italy. This colony, beconaing savage, and infesting 
Ciaalptne Gaul, were aubjugated under the reign of Augustus 
and DrusuB* And because the Vhtdekci armed in favour of 
their neighbours, Tiberius sen^ a lorce that reduced them aba 
to obedience* This double conqueat formed a proraice calkd 
Rh^ctia; comfirehending Vinde&eia^ without obliterating ako 
gether the distinction. But in the multiplication that Dioch siaD, 
and some emperors after him made of the provinces, RHitTiA was 
.divided into trvo^ under the distinction of Jirst and second; a cir- ' 
cumstance that caused Rhatika Proper (as to the first) and Vindc^ * 
hiM (aa to ^ mond) to ceaume their primitive dbtinctions* 

KORICUM. 

NoRTCUM extends along the southern shore of the Danube^ 
from the mouth of the Inn to mount Cctius, which causes the 
river to form a flexure a little above the position of Vienna* 
Embracing the beginning of the course of the Dravus^ or Drave, 
and comprehending that which eompbaea the duchies of Cario- 
thia and Stiria, it u bounded by the summit of the on the 
aouth. 

This country which is first spoken of as having a kinj^^ fol- 
lowed the fate of Pannonta; for when that was reduced, NoRi- 
cux also became a province, under the reign oi. Augustus* Af- 
terwards^ and by the midtiplicat&on- of provinces, there is dis- 
tinguished a Norkum Ripenxty adjacent to the Dsaube, from s 
Norkum Mtdiierr4m€umf distent from that river in the bosom 
of the Alps* 

FANNONIA* 

Fannonia stretched along the right bank of the Danube, 
from the frontier of Noricum to the.jmonth of the Stn^s the 
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eomitry beyond the river beipg occupied, from the limits of the 
Germame nakion of the ^tuuHam^ by SaniMitiaiis, caUed Jatyges 
Meumeuta* On the sooiliem eidetiPAinroiriA wu boiuided hf 
DalmaHa comprised in Ilh/ricum* It received the Drmve from 
its issue out of Noricum, and inclosed the gttatest part of the 
course of the Save. 

la the war which Augustus, bearing yet but the name of 
Oclavius, made with the jfafyde* apd the Dalmaiiau of^Uljrrt* 
cnnif the Roman armarhad penetrated lo the Pavnoiiiaiis. But 
it was reserved for Ttberiiis, who commanded in these com* 

tries, to reduce Pannonxa into a province. It was divided in 
the time of the Antonines into Superior and hifcrtory and 
the mouth of the river ArraBo, or Raab, in the Danube, made 
the uparaihn of it, according to Ptolemy* Afterwards wn v 
find employed the ternu fap^ and Mixond^ as in the other 
piovinces the empire: and in a laler age we seen tfnrd^ under 
the name of Valeria^ between the former two« The 9econd^ 
occupying the banks of the Drave and Save, obtained also the 
name of Savta^ which now gives to a canton of this country the 
name of Po-Savia; expressing in the Slavonic language a sltua- 
ion a^yacent to. the Save* 

ILLY&ICUM. 

The extent of this country, till the province of Istria was de- 
tached from it, and added ^o Italy, by Augustus, conducted alon^ 
the Adriatic sea from Tergeatinus Sinus ^ to the mouth of the 
Z)rt/o, or Drin, bordering Epirus Nwa^ or Macedonku As to 
the Unuts oa the side of Fannama^ which nidLe the northern 
Cronti^rt we find them* detemiaed by asany poaitions under the 
name of Fines^ which may be attrihutad to the Roman govern- ' 
ment, as we find these points of termination in many couutries 
that have been subjected to that power. 

The UiLTftXAV nations aw described in the earliest age as 
a savage people, who prints marks on their skinS| like the 
ThrmAami and the piracy which they practised fiurnished the 
Romans the first occasion to arm against them, more than two 
huiidced years before the Christian* srai although the cuiire 
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tobmission df the country was only achieved by Tibeniis 4a« 
wanb the end of the reign of Augustus. 

I1.1.TRICVK was first divided into the three provinces ot 
JMa or Muiriat and Lybumia^ towards the head of the 
Adriatic, and the nwre fanous one under the name of DainuH 

tia^ in the southern part, which name it still preserves. A 
fourth province, under the Greek emperors, called Pravaii* 
taaOf was £brmed» exteuding beyond the limits of lUyricunn^ 



DACIA. 



Two nations who appeu* assoctated^ and to whom the same 
language was common, the Daci and the Get.£, occupied a 
great space of country, which, from the shore of the Danube^ 
towards the north, extended to the frontiers of European Sar» 
m^tia* The Jazyges MeUmastcc^ a Sarmatic nation> as above 
mentioned, established between Fannonia and DAOli^, should bo 
mnprised, by dieir ntnation, in the object under consideration* 

The Daci and GeTjC impatient of their limits, Maaia and 
JllynCum suffered from their incursions and the Celtic nations 
there established, uere destroyed by them. Augustus for 
whom the Danube^ as the Rhme^ was a boundary, which nature 
seemed tu give to the empire, contented himself with repelling 
^he D ACiAMs, and fortifying the banks of the riven But Tm- 
jan had conceived an appetite ibr conqaest, and aimcaMd it to 
the empke under 0ite ao»l ^oolncv. 



M/ESIA. 

We comprehend under this naM the country which, between 
.the limits of Thrace and Matedon on the sooth, and the hanks 
of ihe itier, or DanubOi 00 the north, estends hi lengthy east* 
ward, from Pmnnmia^ and Mfrictm 10 the M«$eme eeeu It OMSt 

he remarked, that the name of the country, and of the nation, is 
also written Mysia, and Mysi; as the name of the province 
south of the Propontisy iu Asta^ and of its people, who issaed 
from the Mj£aia now under coosideratioa* Dartusy sou of 
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llyataspes, nuurdiiiig against the Scythiani, CBCOuntered tlit 
dim^ who mrt reputed XhrMiaiis, on hit.pcmge, btSan wt^ 
ftviBg at the Isterf and we have aeeD that Ibia estraidlyaf Ae 
country on the Euzine bore the name of Scythia* 

MiEsiA appears to have been subjected to the empire under 
Augustus and Tiberius. Its extent along the river, which sepa- 
rated it from Dacia on the north, was divided into Superior and 
Aifermrs and a fittie river named CMrm or Cebrmt^ now Ztbris^ 
between ^e Timmu and die Qetcui^ makes, accordiag to Pt»> 
lemy, the separation of these two Mttsias. But MMsia suffer- 
ed encroachment upon its center, in the admission of a new pro- 
vince, under the name of Dacia* Aurellan, fearing that he 
could not maintain the conquest of Trajan beyond the Iiter^ 
called Dacia, abandoned it, aad retired with the troops and 
people, which he placed on the hither aide of the river, affecting 
to call his new pnmne^ liie Daeta of AureHan, That '"wImcII 
MiEsiA preserved of the superior division, was called the First 
Mcpsia, and the inferior was the Second Mctsia, There was 
afterwards distinguished in Dacia the part bordering on the 
river under the name of Ripen^^ and tliat which was sequea* 
tered in the interior country under l!he name of MedUemmentf 
occupied probably a eomtfy eondguoua to Maoedonia, and 
known more anciently by the nsfme of Datdmku 



THRACIA, 

ThracXa extends from the Irontier of it/ocMlMa, along Ihe 
JBfean mm and the FropmUis to the Euxines while Moont 
J^tmui separates it from Msena. Mount Rhodope envelopes il 

on the western side, where it borders on Macedonia« 

We see Thrace divided among many kings befof^ it fell 
uader the Roman domination, which did not happen till the 
reign of Ciaudins* in the eobdlvisions whitoh the age <tf Oio^ 
desian and Constcntsne produced in the empire, THauLCE Iran 
lormed into many prwneea* That part whieh holders the 

Propontis was called Europa^ as being the entrance of Europe, 
opposite the land of Asia; which is uniy separated by the nar- 
row channei calkd the jj^phoras. Mmu^Mmum was the 
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name of another province, which descended to the Hebrus. 
Rhodope borders the iEgean sea, and the name of Thracia 
jvzs reserved for a portion of the countiy towarcU the sourceA of 
the Hebnit* 



PI 



Ancient. 
XII. GR-£CIA. 

Grtcten Statn and hthabitantt 

1. Pftfthini, Taulan- 

5 3 ^ tii, Orestse, Eljrmiotdef 

* r 2. Pela^onia vel Paeo- 
S nia, Eordaca, Mygdonia, 
\< jEmathia, Pieria, Chal- 
o I cidica^ Edonis et Sinti- 
Lea, 

^ r 3. Chaonla, Thcspro- 
%'< tia, Molossis et Athap 
S (, mania-— M0I08U9 Ice. 
f 4. Estiaeotis, Thesa- 

Uotis, Phthiotls, Per- 
|< rhsbia^ et Dolopia — 
I.I ^oles, Perrhaebif |*e« 

Llasgi, &c, 

Pho- 
Megaris et 
Atlica — lones et Dores, 

2. Achada, £Us, Ar- 
cadia, Argolis, Lacofiia, 

. ^ _ _ MessdUft-^IonesetDo- 



Madtfn* 

XII. GREECE, or RUMELIA. 

1. Albania. 
3. Macedonia* 



Llasgi, 8cc, 
^ C 1. Acarnania, 
3*3 < lia, Doris, Locris, 
a.g. i cis, licieotia, Meg 




3. Chimenu 



4« ThessaljTi or Jannay by the 
Turks. 



1. Livadiai or Achaia. 



3. The Morea. 



CITIES. 



1, Dyrrachium (Epi- 

damnus),* 
3. Apottonla." 

3. Auloiiy 

4. Elyma, 

5. Scampisj 

6. Lyclmidus, 

7. ^'*cboriis, 

6. Albaaoi>oUs, 



1. Duraszo. . 

3. Polina. 

3. Valona. 

4. Aniaiat» Beli-gffad. 

5. Iscampi. 
5. Achrida« 

7. Dibra . 

8. Albasano. ' 



* TKme vera priodpal oitieib tefora tli« ilo^ 




r 
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Ancient. 

1, Bylazora,* vel 
Fi scsidiuniy 

2. Stobi,* 
S. Edessa/ (^ge)) 

4. Pciia,* 

5. Beraea> 

6. CeletbniiBf 
r. PydnsTtl Citron, 

& DiuTOt 

9. Thess«lonica|** 
(Thenna)t 

10. ApoUonia, 
U. Cassandm (Potl- 

d«a), 
13. Torone, 

13. OsynthuSi 

14. Stagy r a, 
Amphipolisy 

16. Hmclea Slndca, 
17« PliUippi,* 
18. Neapolit,* 

1. Chimseray 

2. BurthrotuiIi( 

3. Dodona, 

4. Ambracia,* 

5. NicopoUs,* 

6. Argitha, 

1. Larissa,* 

2. Tricca, 

3. Gomphi, 

4. Oloossoiif 

6. Pharsalus, 

7. Demetrias* 

8. Pagasae, 

9. Thebae* PbUiiod- 
cse, 

10. Aphetse, 

11. Magnesia, 
13. Lania, 

15. Heniclea(Tnch- 
ma), 

fl. AnactoriuBif 
> I 2. Actium, 
(Is. Argos,(Aiiiphik>- 
= > chium), 
^ I 4. Straiu 

^ji, Oemaaae} 

1% 



^ Modern* 

1. Almuotaib 

2. (Near ihe above), 

3. Kdessa or Mo^ltikau 

4. Pciiatisa (ruixtf)| 

5. Cara-Vcria. 
6* Caaloria. 

7. Kim. 

8. Stan^ 

10. Polonia. 

11. (Near the Qatea gfCamilr 

dcr). 

12. Toron. 

13. (Near Agiomama}. 

14. Stauro&. 

15. JambolL 

16. (AboTV tte latter). 

17. (In rnina). 
18- Canralo. 

1. Cimenu 

2. Butrino. 

3. Dodone. 

4. (Near Arta). 

5. Prevcsu V'cccheia, 

6. (Near MouuL Puidul). 

1. Laribsa. 

2. Tricola. 

3. (Above the latter). 

4. Aleeiooe. 

5. (North of the latter> 

6. Fam. • 

8 I 

9. V(On the Pelasg^icus SinU8| 
I or gulf of Vole}. 

10. J 

11. MagneM. 

12. (Near the Spercius]. 

13. Zelton. 

1. (Near Aetinm). 

2. Azio. 

3. (No remaina). 

4. fOn the Acbclous^ 

5. (At ii& moutb). 
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Jtncient, 

1. Calydcm vd Caly- 

donia, 

2. Thermus,* 

3. Pleuron, 

4. Apollonia, 

5. Trichonium, 
I. Cytinium,* 
3. Erimum, 

3. Bonunif 

4. Pinduft, » ' 

1. Naupactqa,* 

2. Amphissa, 

3. Cnemicles,* 

4. Thronium,* Epi- 
Enemidii, 

_5. Opus OpuDtiiy* 
r Elate a,* 

2. Delphi,* 

I 3. Cypari&sus, 

I 4. Cnmi 

r. Thcbs Tet Cad- 
mea, 

3. Cheronoea, 

4. OrchomenuSj 
j 5. HcKliaituSj 
i 6. Thespiae, 
' 7. Lcuctra, 

8. Flataea, 

9. Tuiagara, 

10. Oropus, 

11. Aul^By 
^12. AnthedODf 
fl.Nisaea, 
A 2. Megara,* 
(^3. Eleutherae, 

1. Athena>* 

2. Piraeus, 

3. Munychia, 

4. Phalerus, 

15. Eleusisi 
6. Suaiumf 
7. Panonnusy 
. 8. Marathoiit 
L9. RhamnuS) ^ 

1. Sicyon,* 

2. Corinthus,* 

3. Lech a: 11m, 

4» CeQch]:e%> 



1 



* (Principal cities of ^toliay 

3. [ on the branches of the 

4. I Evenu9 now Fidari). 

3. f TBTBAFOUS9 or the four priiK 

3. ( cipal dUes of Dori»> 

4. / 

!• Lepaitto. 

2. Salona. 

3. -) 

4. \ (South of Thermopylae in the 
i east extremity of Loeris). 

sJ 

1. Turco-chorio. 

2. Cistra. -> 

3. (Eaat of Delphi}. 

4. (South of Delphi}* 

5. Aspni^pltia. 

1. Thiva. 

2, Livadia. 
3' f 

4. y (Near Copias Lacus}. 



7. \ (In the somh of Boeotia}. 

(Near the eoaat oppoMte 
Ettbcea)* ' ' 

^* I (On the SaronicQS Sbq3}' 

3. (Borders on Bosotia). 

1. Atheni or Athens. . 



'orts of Athens). 



5. Leauna. 

6. Cabo'Colonni. 

7. (East of Athenaft> 

8. Marathon. 

9. (North of Marathon). 

1. Baailico. 

2. CoritOy (a rnuk). 

(Pbrts of Coriatfaua). 
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5. Phlius, 

6. iEgira, 
7^ Ceiynia, 
8» Egiomi* 

9. Patne, 

10. DymCf 

11. Tritxa, 

1. Olyrapia,* 

2. Pisa, 
5: Elis,* 

4. Pylus, 

5. Cyllene, 
1. Mantinca^ 
% Tcgea, 

3. Orchomeous, 

4. Stymphalusi 

5. PheneoB) 

6. Cliton, 
'7. Psopbist 

8. Telphusa^ 

9. Hersca» 

10. Aiphera, 
11 MegalapoliSir* 

1. Argos,* 

2. Mycena,* 

3. Tyrius,* 

4. Naiiplia, 

5. Epidaurus, 

6. TraezeO) 
1. LAcedflBmQn Tel 

Sparta,* 

3. EpidattruaL&neng ' 

4. Gythram^ 

5. Boeai 

1. Messenct* 

2. Coione, 
2. Methone, 

4. CyparissuSi 

5. StenycJiarust 



Modem* 



5. Staplilica. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 
10 
11 
I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
10 
11 
1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 



(Principal cities along the^ 
Corinthiaa gulf). * 



. Trid. 

Rofeo, (by conjecture). 
(Joined Olympia). 

Gastonni? 
(East of Elis). 
The poi t of EUsJ« 
TrapoUzza? 
Moklia. 

( Xoi th of Maniinea). 
(North of Orchomenus)< , 

PhODlSU 

(Principal cities on the 
branches of the Alpheus). 

LeonardL 

Argo. 

(North of Argos). 
Vathia. 

NapU Romania* 
Pidavra. 
Damala. 
Paleo^orL 



2. (Near Sparta). 

3. MalyaUB-Vecchia. 

4. (The port of Sparta). 

5. Vatica. 

1. Mavra-Matku 

2. Corone. 

3. Modon. 

4. Arcadia. 
NisL 



GRiECIA. 

To judge of the extent of Greece by tlie power which ena- 
bled its States, individually, to arm against each other, or uni- 

f The names of the principal cUies of the Greek islands were generally, adaptor 
fitnn those of the i^ndt theinselve»; for w^eh, aee pages 24 and '25, as we dispente 
vith giving tliem a tabular insertion here. ExMpt from uiM remark the isle of Eubcea^ 

vlme «liief otiei were CAolc^, frtlria, Cantor Mmh MOify^ «mI Qtrjfmi. 
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tedlyy to sustaio the attacks of formidable foreign enemies^ would 
be to form an idea of a great coubtry. A more intimate ao 
quaintance with it^ liowevar, will undeceive us in this pmt | 
Tor we shall see that Greeee^ properly bo called^ scarcely con- 
tains more space than the kingdom of Naples occupies in the 
continent of luly. And the island of Sicily alone is deemed 
equal to the Peloponnems^ considered exclusively of Greece 
Proper ; although in it there are enumerated six distinct pro- . 
vinces. The circumstance that contributes among others to the 
glory of Gft£xcs» is well known to be, that, though reduced by 
the Roman arms, she triumphed in Jkotne by establishing the 
arts which in this mistress of the world were unk*-pwn» 

I 

But after having remarked a relative distinction in the extent 

of the name of Grtece, it becomes us to signify here, that it is ' 
in its most comprehensive space that we propose to treat it. Ke- ; 
tur^iing to the frontier of Ulyricum^ thence to take our departure, 
we shall include Macedon^ in its extent over Epirtu H^va 
on the one side, and to Thrace on the other. 

The Geexks gave themselves the name of ffeienea ; and that 
of Htltines is still known to the Turks in speaking of the 

Greeks. But tlie country they call Hellas did not extend o\ er 
all that is comprehended under the name of Greece ; for it ex- 
cluded Macedon^ and the greatest part of £/iina. There is men- 
tion made of a primitive people under the name of Peia9gt% in ' 
a state of society little better than that of nations which , we con- 
aider as savages* Thret principal races afterwards are distta* 
guishedl hnes^Deret^ and jEcIes* Attica was the original seat of 
the loNiANS, who, in the Peloponnesus, occupied ifcAfffir. The 
Dorians, migrating from the environs of ParnassiLs^ became , 
powerful in Peloponnesus, The Etolian.s inhabited Tkessalijr 
when ioreigners came from Egypt and Phwnicia to civilize the 
first inhabitants of G&££C£« 

Epxevs Nova* The Illyrian people occupied, by a costi* 
- ituitj^ of extent, the neighbouring country of the Adriatic self 
to the confines of Epints^ before it was attached to Macedon by 

the Romans, and after it had made a particular province under 
the name of £pi&us Nova, or the JSi^w £pinis« 




V 
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ia iti watt tiieieiit state, wm* booftded on the 
vest by. tbe country whereof we have just spoken, and confined 

on the side of the east by Thrace; by which it was also con- 
tracted, before the borders oi the rivet Strymon were comprised 
in it. It had Dardanta on the north, and was bounded on the 
south by Thessaiy. But in the interior of a country so re- 
nowned, there is stiU wanting much of the actual inteUigence 
from which ancient geography derives its most important 
lttu3tmtion« 

Epihtts. The shore of Epirus commences at a point named 
AcrO'Ceraunia^ where it borders on Efiirus Nova. It touches 
Macedon and Thessaly eastward, and covers the JMracma 
Smw^ which parts it from Grmcia Propria on the south ; unless 
we attach Aj^xtfumia^ as it was originally, to the kingdom <rf 

Thessaly is bounded on three sides by mountains; namely, 
on the north by Olympus^ which divides it from Macedon; on 
the west by PinduSy which divides it from Epirus; and on the 
south by Oeto, which parts it from Grmcia Propria f having the 
JEgan sea to ^e east withal* 

Grmcia Propria. This grand division of Greece was 
bounded on the north, by mount Oc^ta^ which divided it from 
Thessaly ; on the west, by the Ionian sea ; on the south, by the 
Corinihtan and Sarontc gulfs, and the Isthmut of Cormth^ which 
separated it from PeloponnesttS) and on the east, by the 
JE^eansea. 

The subdivisions of Gracia Propria were seven; viz* Ai* 
ikoy Megari^^ Ecctka^ Phocis^ LocriSf Doris^ and jEtoUa* 

Peloponnesus. This peninsula derived its name from Pelops^ 
die son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, and in its general form, 
resembles'tke leaf of a palm tree; It is joined to Ortteta Pro^ 
pr'ia by the htkrmts of Corinth^ which is only about five miles 

over. On this spot the inhabitants of Peloponnesus usually in- 
trenched themselves when in dread of an invasion ; and here the 

Mhma^ games were trienniaUy celebrated* Demetrius, C^aary 
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and others, attempled to cat througii tlu» asthmiis, but imifolpni* 

ly failed. 



The subdivisions of Peloponnesus were six^VlZ* Achaiaf £iiSf 
Mgstenia^ Laconta^ Arcadia^ and Argolis* 

The RoMAMs, in ther third MacedMuai war^ reduced ^ 
greater part of Greece to a province, called Macedokiai one 
hundred and Ibrty-eight years before Christ. The rest of 
Greece shortly after shared the same fate, and was reduced to a 

* province, called Ac haia, when the Achetan hoguc was subvert- 
ed under the war conducted by Sl.umnuus. - ^ 



,1 
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ASIA. 



I. ASIA PROPRIA^ NOW ASIA MINOR.* 



^ ri. Troas, DarclaDia» 
•4 1 MoMBf Ciiicia, et 

P J Abrettcna.— — Troja- 
' ' nes, Mysi vel MaMt 
Olympena. — Thyni 
Bilhyni, Mariaody- 
idf CaucoQcs* 

g> ► 
» 



V ne 
• ? (. Hi. 



Domanitri. — ^HenetL 




Phanaraea, Phazerao- 
iiiti8,Pimolisena,The- 
myscynt et Sideim>-^ 
Leuco-Syti; Anuoo- 
nes, Tibareiii,et Ciud- 
dan ▼elHepu-Come* 
tae. 

ised a league 
twelve states or 
cities). 



o fs. (Comprii 
2 ^ of twelve 
^ t cities). 



«. Lydi vel Maecmea* 



H5f8. C 



7. Lycaonia, Epictetus, 
Paroreias, Eumenia. 

Phriges. 
Oallo-Graecia— To- 
listo-Bdi, Trocmi; 
Tectoaales. 



t« Hellespoatus.^ 



2. Bithydkr pMtUt * He&oriaa et 
Pontice. 



3. Paphlagonia. 

4. HelenO'Poatus et PoUniOlua* 
Clu-Pontus. 




7. Phrygia-Pacatiana, Pbrygiar 
SalutariS) et Lycaoxua. 

8. Galatia Prima} et Galada Se« 
cunda. 



* The civil divisions of Asia Minor of the prewnt day eorveipoiid so Uly, and are «> 
-few eoroiiarstivelj, with tftMe of antiqHttT, wlikli are foftcieiit to fill the usoal plan oT 

our laT)les, that we murt be eontentct! with statiog in the way of note, that thit countiy 
is now divided into three nrovinee» of the Turkish empire. One called Natolia, 
•r rather Anato LiA, which occupies the western part, extendina ova* ita wholes 
•width : while the other two, called Amasia, on the JSlMh^tOm aatf CmMIAIIXA»«M 

tlw XMni^ Moapy tke itedHe^ caitwart 
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It. Pr«vinw8^ fnhtMtantM, 
r9. Ciiicia* Garsaum* «ft 
< Armenia MiDor.*«i 
Leuco-Syri 

10. Doris, Perjea-Rho- 
diorum. — Doresj Ca^ 
reSf et Leiegea. 

11. Milyaa— LiciL 

12. Caballa, Pisidia) 
Isauria. — SolymL 

1 3. Trachea, Cetis, 
Campestris, Lamo- 
tris,Cliaf«€ene,et Ly- 
G«niti8.^-CtUces. 



9. Cappadpcia Primat Secanda et 
TertMs ArmatU Prima et Se- 

cunda. 

10. Cam. 



U. Lycia. 

12. Pamphylia Prima, Pamphylui 
Secuiida, et Pisidia, 

13. CiUcia Prima>et CUida 
cunda. 



i 



rr 



ft 



r 




1. Troja vel Ilium 
(Troy)», 

2. Alexandm<-Tm3» 

3. DardaDUSy 

4. Abydoi^ 

5. Lampsactti^ 

6 ParjufOj 

7 Priaptts» 

8. Cyzicus,* 

9. Artace, 

10. Assus, 

11. Pergamus,* 

12. Elaea, 

13. Scepsis^ 

14. Thebe, 

15. LyrnessuS| 

16. Zeleia, 

17. Miletopolie, 
16. HieTa*Geniia» 

1* Prusa* ad Olym* 

3. Cius, 

3. Myrka yel Apa- 
meat 

4. DascyliufiOf 

5. Apollonia, 

6. Hadrianij 

7. Nicxa, 

8. Nicomediai 

9. Bithynium vel 
Claudiopolsi* 

10. AsUcus, 



I. CNo remainis). 

%, EakUStamboul* 

3. (No remains). 

4. Nagara, (a ruin). 

5. Lamsaki. 

6. Camanar, 

7. Caraboa. 

8. Cyzicus (a ruin), 

9. Ariaki. 

10. Asso. 

II. Bergamo. 

12. (Port ot Pereamus). 

13. (No remains). 

J^-^. (Uoknown). 

16. (Near Biga). 

17. Batikc^ari. 

18. GHermaatL 

1. Bursas 

2. Ghio, or Kemlik. 

3. Moudaaisu 

4. Diaskillo. 

5. AbouUona. 

6. Edrenos. 
T. Is-Nick.^ 

8. Is-Nikmid. 

9. Bastaa. 

10. (Near NIcomedia). 
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12. Pantichiuni) 

13. Chalcedon, 

14. Chrysopolisi 

15. SophODf 
16« Cafpei 

1 7. Prusa ad Hyplum, 
_ 18. Heradca* Pontica. 

P J 19. Tium, 

20. Cratia vel Fla- 

vianopolis, 

21. HadrianopoUsy 

1. Amastns>* 

2. Cytorus, 

3. Abonitichos vjl • 



P''6. CinoUsy 

7. Stepb«ne»' 

8. Smope> 

9- Germanlcopolby 

10. Pompeiopolisi 

1. EupatoriaAmissuSi 

2. Maf!;!u\bpH3, 

3. PhuzemoDj 
►4. Amasea,* 
5. Pimopolis, 
d. Gaziura,* 

7. Zela, 

8. Sebaslopolis, 

9. fierisa, 

10. Trapeztts?* 
U. Comana» 

13. Cerasus, 
t4. Tripolisy 

15. Athen«i 

16. Techcs, 

1. Smyrna, 

2. Phocaea, 

3. Cuma vei Cymei 

4. Ephesus,* 

5. Clazomane, 

6. Erythi'x, 

7. Teos, 
Nea{»oliS| 

9. Prienc) 

10. Mtletasf 

11. Mrai> 

13 



3. 

3 
o 

£' 
f> 
s 

CP 

3 



I] 



Moderp. 

1 1. Gebisfc, 

12. Paiitichi. 

13. K adri'keuL 

14. Scutari. 

15. Sabandgeh. 

16. Kerbech. 

17. UskubL 

18. Erekli. 

19. Falios. 

20. Ghercdc^b* 

21. Boli. 

1. Amasreh. 

2. ^udros. 
2. Ainehboli.^ 

4. Kiangara. 

5. Ginuc 

6. SinolL 
7« late&n* 

8. Sinub. 

9. Kastanmoni. 

10. (Near SioDope). 

1. Samsoun, (a ruin}* 

2. Ichenikeb. 

3. Merzifouii. 

4. .Amasicli. 

5. Osmandgik. 

6. Gueder. 

7. Zeleh. 

8. Tui caJ. 

9. Tocat. 

10. Trebisond. 

11. Almona. 
13. Niksar. 

13. Kereaoun. 

14. TircbolL 

15. Athenoh' 

16. Teheb. 

1. Ismir, 

2. Focliia. 

3. Nemourt, (a ruin). 

4. Aiosoluc, (a ruin). 

5. (Near Vourla). 

6. Erethri. 

7. Sigagik. 
Bf Scaia nom 

(Sottth of Ephesus}. 



9% oc 
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m 





I. Sardesy* 

3. Hyracania, 

3. Magnesia SypUifly 

4. Metropoliai* 

5. Thyatirfti 

6. Hypscpa, 

7. Magnesia MsBaiidri^ 

8. Tralles, 

9. Nysa, 

10. Tripoiis, 

II. Fiiiladelphiai ' 
12. Maeonia, 
1. Dot7laeum, 
3. Cotyaeiuni} 

3. PeltKy 

4. Cadi, 

5. Azaniy 

6. Ancyra, 

7. Cumeniat 

8. Hierapolisy 

9. Laodicea,* ^ 

10. Colossae, 

1. Cibyra, 

2. Apamea CibotuSy . 

3. Synnada,* 

4. Philoraeliuur, 

5. Thymbrium, 

6. Laodicea Coni'- 
busta, 

8. Psibe]a» 

9. Laranda, 
. Gordium vel Jiilio- 

polis, 
^ ^. Pessiniis,* 
1 3. Germa Coloniay 
4. AmoriufU) 



5. Ancyra,* 

6. Gorbeus>* 

7. Tavia, 

1. Mazacia, • CdBsaria; 

2. Nyssai 

3. Garsrusa, 

4. CammaiieQc?* 

5. Cadyna, 
<S. Koraf 

7. Goman^* 






U Sart, (a nib). 
3. Marmonu 

3. Magneda. 

4. Tireh. 

5. Akhisar. 

6. Berki. 

7. Gurzel-Hizar., 

8. Sultan-Hixar. 

9. Nosti. 

10. (On the Meander). 

11. A!ar-Shehr. 

12. (Near the latter). 

1. Eski-Shcrhr. 

2. Kutaich. 

3. Uschak. 

4. Ke&ms. 



?:i<' 



(Unknown), 

8. Bambuk-KalasL 
0, LacUk,(arain). 

10. Chonoa* 

11. Buruz. 

12. Amphion Karahizai 

13. (Unknown)* 

14. Ilgoun. 

15. (Near Thymbraia), 

16. Jurekiam Ladik. 

17. Konieh. 
13. Ismit. 

19 Larend^h* 



4<" 



nknown). 



. (Near the latter). 

4. Amonu 

5. Ant^oura. 

6. Gorbaga. 

7. Tchoroum. 

1. Kaisarieh. 

2. Nous-Sbci. 

3. Ak-Serai. 

4. Kaiilam 

5. N^eb. 

6. Nonr. 

7. El-BoBtan. 



*• 
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8. Jastinianopolift* Mo- 

9. PodandttSf 

10. Cucususy 
n. Ariathia,* 

12. Tyana • TelJDtfia» 

13. Tonosa, 
MuMoai 



DiViSIONA, 
( 

MQdcn^ 

8* Moudoui. 

9. Podando. 
to. CocBon. 



14 



15. 
16. 
17, 



Sebaste (Cabiia)» 

Melitene,* 
Ariathirai 




1. lassuSf 

2. HalkanuLSs lift* 

3. CeramuB^ 

4. Enidus, " » 

5. Caunus, 

6. Alabanda, 

7. Antiochia Mxandridi 

8. Aphrodisias,* • 

9. S.tratonicea * 

10. Mylasa, ^ 

11. Phiscus, 
.13 AIinda>* 
13. Tabae» 

1. TclmisflttSt 
3. Xanthtts,* 

3. PinarK) 

4. Tlos, 

5. Patara, 
S f 6.Myra,» 
• 7. Limyra, 

8. Olympus, 

9. Phaselis, 
'?| 1. Olbia, 

If 2. Pcrga,* 

3. Cibyra, 

4. Sydra, 
TermoftittB. 

Co^imaittin,* 




12. f 

13. \ 

14. J 



(Unknowo)! 



15. Sebaste. 

16. Malaria. 

17. Artik-abadi 

IS. DinikL 

19. Sim. 

SO. Arsingan. 

t. Assem KdttdL 

2. Bodroun gmUo* 

3. Keramo. 

4. (In ruins). 

5. Kaiguez. 

5. (Near the Meittider][.. 

7. legni Sliehr. 

8. Gbeira. 

9. Eski Shehr. 

10. Marmara. 

11. Physco. 

13. (Near Moglali). 
13. Tabas. 
I. MacrL 

3. Ekaenid^* 

3. 



[* ^ (unknown). 



5. Patera. 

6. Myra. 

7. f East of Myra). 

8. (in ruins). 

9. Fionda. 

1. Satalia. 

2. Kaia-hisar. 
i3. Iburar. 

4. (East of Corac€&lttin}», 

5. (Ill Cabalia), 
<i. CandeloRK 
7. AkuvMh 
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4. 



•mm 



3. Barisy 

3. LysonCf 

4. Trogitis, 
Oroanda, 

Antlochia * ad Piai* 
diaiDi 

7. Seleucia Ferrca, 

8. Selga,» 

9. Fetnelissus; 

10. Isaura, 

11. Derbe, 
13. Ceratis, 

I* Seltnus Trajanopolisy 
3. AntiochiBi 

3. CharadruSf 

4. Anemuriuniy 

5. Celenderis^ 

6. Selucla * Tnuilm} 

7. Homoiiad% 

8. Oiba, 

9. Coryciis, 

^1 i 0. PompciopoUs (SoU)> 
^ vn. Tarsus,* 
3 J 12; Adana, 



Anazarbus 
Caesareay 

15. MalluBf 

16. MopsuS) 

17. Flbvias, 

18. Irenopolisj. 
19* Issus, 

20. Nicopolis, 

21. Kpiphanini 
^. BaiaB> 



vel 



Modem. * 

I, Kebrinaz» 
% Isbaiteh. 

3. Aglason. 
4* Egreder. 
5. Haviran. 
6* Ak-Shehr. 

T. Eiishar. 

8. (Unknown), 

9. (Near Selga). 

10. (Unknown). 

II. Alah-Dag, 
12. KeralL 

I. Selenti. 

3. Aateochetky^ 

3. Calandro. 

4. Anemmielu 

5. Kelnar. 

6. Seletkeh. 

7. Ermenak. 

8. (Unknown)* 

9. Curco. 

10. (On the Lamus). 

I I . Tarsous. 

12. Adana. 

13. Alas. 

14. Anazarba* 

15. Mallo. * 

16. Messis. 

I (Unknown). 

19. Aiasse. 

20. Kenisat-asoud* 

21. Surfeadkar. 

22. Faias. 



ASIA. 

It rafiist be premised, that antiquity knew no distinctloti of 
country under the name of Asia Miner ; though there be found 
sometimes in the ancient writers, Asia on this side of Mount 
Taurus and the river Haiysy distinguiahed from that which is 
BeyoruL But to comprise what we propose imder the present 
title, we must advance eastward to tbe Euphraiesi foUow the 
* shore of the Ewdne northward to CokAh^ and the shore of the 
inicrwr sca^ or Mediterranean, to the limiu of Syria* 
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Th« frequent revolutions that the countries of Asia have ex- 
perienced, attended with occasional contractions and expansions 
of their UcaiU| render it impossible to treat of those limits with 
precision* 



Two grand BiiBCEMSy or departments, under th^f emperors 
•f the east, in the fourth century, divided this Asia, by the 
names of Asimia and Fontica^ under the two metropolitan sees 
of EphesuSy and Cosaarea ot Cappadocia. But this division has 
BO affinity with any distribution in the ages of antiquity ; nor 
does it preser^^e any traces at present. Asiana occupied aU the 
shore of tise Mediterranean, F^ntka that of the Black sea; and 
aline drawn oblfquely from the Fropontis made the seperatioo. 

Endeavouring to apply method to the distribution of the di- 
vers countries which compose Asia Minor, we 6nd them dis- 
posed in such a manner as to be divisable into three classes: 
one towards the north, along the Euocim^ one towards the south, 
along the Mediterranean^ separated from the precedent by a 
middle class, which extended from the JEgean sea to the Eu^ 
phratcs* Each of these classes, or assemblages, is composed 
of FOUR principal countries. Under th^ first ox northern, are 
ranged Mysia^ Bithynta^ Faphlagonia^ and Fontus; in the second 
or INTERMEDIATX, Lydfo^ Phrygia^ Galatia^ and Cappadocia* 
The third or soutb^Rk consists of Cario, Lycia^ PamphyUa and 
Ct&euu Consequendy the following detail will be divided*into 
THREE sections, each hearing the title of the countries comprised 
therein. And some portions of territory which do not appear 
in this arrangement, shall be made known by their connection 
with some individual province : thus Ionia will appear with Ly^ 
iuL; Lycaonia with Phrygia^ Pieidia with PamfhyHa^ and Ar^ 
mefua Mm/or with Capfadot^ 

I. MYSiA, BITHYNIA, PAPHLAGONiA, PONTUS. 



ItfYSIA. 

Mtsi A is adjacent to the PropanUe on the north, md to the 

Mgean sea on the west : it is bounded by Bithynta on the east, 

and on the south by Lydm* We have 3cen that the My^i owed 
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their origin to the jMMi fUidTes Of Thnice in the vicinity of the 
later. The name of Helespontus was given to the greatest part 
of Mysia, on forming it into a province in a posterior age. It 
is well known that Helles-pontus is the channel which coaducti 
from the iEgean &a to the Propontis^ and now called the strait 
of the DardMielles* Nothing is so much celebrated in this cowi- 
try as the andeiit Troat^ die kingdom of Priam. Tre^a Of 
Troyt named otherwise Oium^ having been destroyed by the 
Greeks, rose again from its ashes, to take a position nearer to 
the sea, at the mouth of the Scamander, or Xanthus, below the 
Junction of the Simos^ What are commonly regarded as the 
ruins of Tratff under the name of £ski-Stkmboul| or Old Con- 
standnople, are the fragments of another city, which received 
from Lysimaehns, one of the successors of Alexander, the name 
of Alexandria^ to which the surname of Troas was also added, 
and under the Romans this city had considerable immunities^ 
from the pretension of the Komaos to be of Trojan origin* 



BITHTNIA. 

Departing frt)m the Rhipidacus^ we shall extend Bithynia 
to the river Farthenins ; observing that there was a time when 
the dependencies of PontUBy extending to Heraclea^ confined 
BiTBTNiA within narrower bounds ; and renmking withal that 
under the lower empire, Bithyma was no longer the name of a 
province ; its principal part in the vicinity of the Propontis hav- 
ing assumed the name of Pontka and the part adjacent to 
Paphlagonia composed a separate province, caUed Honorica* 

Tliis country was named Bdnyda^ before a people who are 
said to have issued from Thr^e gave.it the mune of Bxtrtnia. 
There is iiAoreover observed a distinction between the Thi/ni 
imd jBIMyjif,4dthough both were reputed of Thracian origin* 

PAPHLAGONIA. 

Fafhlagowxa^ extends from the river A#tAtfnm, whidi pre« 
serves the name of Partheni, to the river H^9 before mention^ 

ed* It is ^jaccnt to the Euxine on the north| and contiguooi 



1 
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on the south to Galatta* There is an ambiguity concerning the 
limits of Paphlagonia and Galatia, Gangra was the metro- 
polis of the former province under the lower empire, yet the 
local position of this city, and the circumstance of its having 
been the residence of a Galatian prince^ as king Dejoratos, seem 
to fiivoor the claim of Galatw during the ages of antiqiuty* 

Tin the time of the Trojan war this country was occupied 
by the Heneti^ who are pretended to have afterwards passed 
into iTAXiTy ha^ng confounded their, name with that of the 

« 

PONTUS. 

4 

9 

PoNTus was dismembered from Cappadocia^ as a separate 
Satrapy under the kings of Persia, till it was erected into a 
kingdom about 300 years before the Christian »nu The name 
of LeucO'Syri^ or White Syrians, which was given to the Cappa^ 
dbcfoiWy extended to a peofde who inhabited Poimje ; and it is 
pkunlf seen that the term Ppnhu distinguished the maritime 
people from those who dwelt in the Mediterranean country* 

This great space extending to Colchis^ formed under the 
Roman empire two provinces ; the one, encroaching on Paph* 
k^9maovk the side of Simpe^YttA distinguished by the term PrU 
ma^ and afterwards by the name of JlekfW'PontUSt from He* 
len, mother of Constantiner^ The other was called Pantus Po* 
lemmiacus^ from the name of Polemon, which had been that 
of a race of kings; the last of which made a formal cession of 
his state to Nero.-^Wc now treat of what hUs the intermediate 
•pace* 



IL LVDIA, PHRYGIA, GALATIA, CAPPADOCIA. 



LYDIA £»T iONIA* 

Ltdia, including levxA, is the first country, in proceeding 
dms from west to eas^ It is bounded by JU^m on the northt 
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Phrygia on the east, and Qiria on the aoatb. The name of 
Mmonia was also common to it; but, leaving equivocal distinc- 
* ttons, we may affirm Uiat the Lydi and Mmones were the same 

nation. The borders of the sea having been occupied by Ioniah 
colonies, about 900 years before the Christian sera, took iht 
■ name of Ionia* 

Ephem^ the most iHastrious city in Asia, was founded by a 
son of Codrus, king of Athens ; was adorned with a superb tern* 
pie, constructed by common contribution of the Asiatic cities; 

and was the residence of a Roman proconsul, whose jurisdituon 
respected a province of great extent, under the name of Asia, 
Miletus was included in the Ionic union though it b^ com- 
priiSed within the limits of Caruh 



PHRYGIA. 



Succeeding to Ly^a^ towards the east, Phrtgi A is one of 
the principal countries in Asia Minor. The Phrijget were of 
Thraeian origin according to Strabo; and their first estabfish* 

ments, from the time that Gordius and Midas reigned over this 
nation, were towards tl^ sources of the Sangar^ which divided 
their territory from BUhyniOf according to the report of the 
' same author. It is to this part, although at first but of smsU 
extent, compared with its subsequent expansion, that the name 
of Greater Phrtgia is given by distinction from a Prrtgia 
Minor, which encroached on Mysm towards the Hellespont, 
and was thus denominated from Phrygiaiis who occupied this 
country after the destruction of Troy* The testimony of Stra- 
bo is explicit; and if the Trojans are called Phrygians by Vir- 
gil, they became so by usurpation ; and that accidental event 
will not justify us in obtiteradng the distinction between Mysk 
and Phrtgia, as provinces. But by a dismemberment which 
the kingdom of Bithynia suffered on the part of the Romans, 
and to the advantage of the kings of Pergamus, this part of the 
territory, which was Phrygian, assumed under these kings the 
name of Epktetus^ or Phrtgia by acquisition. The territoiy 
which PaRTGX A. possessed tovirards the south| and contigupus 
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to Pisidta and Lucia^ appears to have been called Faroretas^ 
denoting it in the Gre^k to be in the vicinity oi mouaiMiis. 

In the subdtviatons of provmces that took place in the time 
of Constantine, we here distinguish tbrse; one was called 

Phry^ia- Pacatlana^ another Phrygta-Salutaris^ and that part of 
the country called Li^caonia iunucd a third of the same name* 

GALATIA. 

■ 

Galatia is adjacent on the north to Bithynia «id Paphlar 

gonia* The Sangar and the Halys traverse the contiguous tx- 
tremities of these provinces. We see in history, that about 270 
years before the Christian aera, a handful of Gauls detached 
under Lomnorius and Lutarius, from a great emigration led 
by Brennus against Rome, passed into Asia by crossing the Hel- 
lespont* After having lud under contribution all the country 
on this side moont Taurus^ these Gauls cantoned themselves 
in a part of Phrygia^ extending to the confines of Cappadocia, 
And, as there had been previous establishments formed by the 
Greeks, with whom the strangers had mingled, the conquered 
country obtained the name also of GALLo-GRi£ciA. However» 
they had so well preserved the distinction, that their language 
appeared to St. Jerome, about 600 years after their migradon, 
the same as that spoken at his time in Treves, This nation was 
composed of three people: theT<?/»f0-^ofr, confining on Phrygia, 
called Epictetus ; the Trocmiy on the side of Cappadocia ; and 
the Tectosag-esy occupying the intermediate territory. Among 
many cotemporary princes, called r^^rarc/t^, who ruled in Ga« 
lATiA, Oejotarus, favoured by Pompey, and not less so by Cse- 
sar, usurped the government of the whole, and assumed the title 
of king. But a kingdom that Amyntas, a creature of Antony, 
possessed, and which beyond Galatia, extended in Lycaonia 
and Pisidia, was reunited to the empire by Augustus, after the 
battle of Aciium* ^ 

As to the occurrences of later times, Galatia was not di- 
vided into two provinces ,till the reign of Theodosius ; the one 
distinguished as Galatiti PrimOf tlie other as Galatia SecunUfff 

sumamed Saluiarzs. 

14 

♦ ♦ 
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CAPPADOCIA. 

Separated from Pontus by a chain of mountains, Capp a do- 
CIA extends aouihward to Mount Taurus* - We have seen that 
Pwihui was cfvXy distinguished from Capfadocia by its having 
been deUched from itf that the nation was fundamentally the 

same in one part as the other, and reputed of Syrian race; the 

CAPi»ADOCiANs bein^ generally called l^euco-Sijri or White Sy- 
rians. Bat that which was properly Capfadocia, was called 
Cappapocia Magm^ QX Major. 

This country was a kingdom of the Persian empire; and, at 
the eztinetion of the royal race, the Cappadocians, to whom li« 

berty was offered by the Romans, preferred being governed by 
kings. It has been said of the king of Capfadocia, that, though 
poor in money ^ he was rich in slaves; alluding to the condition 
of the peasantry in hts allodial demesnesi which was that of the 
most miserable vassalage^ 

Under Tiberius, this kingdom was reunited to the empire; 

but it did not extend, as a separate domain, to the Euphratts. 
An union with the Armenian nation caused the part adjacent 
to the river to assunie the name of Armenia Minor ^ but in a 
inanner indeterminate, and much more contracted at hrst than 
in posterior times, when, by the division of Capfadocia into 
jive provinces the name of Jbrmtnka was extended to tw9 of 
them, distinguished by Prtma and Secunday as were the three 
Cafpadqcias by Prima^ Secundg, and Terfia. 

These countries, which remain tp be inspected, fljiake the 
fouthem ^nd maritime circuit* \ 

llh CARU, LYCIA, PAMPHVLIA, ClWCIAt 



CA8IA. 

Ca^IA, which is adjacent to the sea on the southern and 
western sides, cannot be more distinctly separated from 

ihan bjr tlie coarse of the river Mftm^% 
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iThe Caubs ttd dieir language wore esteemad bafbaroua by 
die Greeks^ who made establtshments among them* They had 

inhabited isles of the i£gean sea^ and had extended even to the 
coast of Lydia^ before the arrival of the Ionian colonies. The 
JLeleges^ obliged about the time of the Trojan war to quit a 
maritime canton of Trcas^ retired into Caeia, where they poa- 
aessed aoafly citiea* And thia b all that, can be said concerntag 
the more remote antiquity in Carta* AphrQ^ia» had the rank, 
of metropolis, in the province of CarUu 

m 

LYCIA. 

LrciA, contained between tM gulfa, la eneompaased by the 
«f a on three aidea* MounUnne which extend their branchea ia 
yariooa directiona through the country, cover it on the other. 

It is recorded of the Lyci'i^ that having ports favourable for 
navigation, they had preferred the establishment of a good ad* 
miniatratton to the easample of their neighbours of Pamphylia 
and dhctoy who w'ere addicted to piracy. JSfyra held the dignity 
of metropolis un the province of X^cta, and retainiita name and 
site* 

PAMPHYLIA ET PISIDIA. 

We thus comprise, under the same title^ two countries^ be- 
tween which it would be difficult to determine the limits with 
predsion* -But what dtstingiiishes them in a general manner is^ 
that PampkyUa borders the sea while PieUui occupies the kite* 

rior country. ^ 

Besides the province of Pisidm Pamphylia was divided in» 
to a Famfkylia Frima^ and Famfhyiia Secunda. 

CltlCIA. 

Overlooked by the ridge of Taurus on the north era side, 

CiLxcxA borders the «^a., aott^hwardt to the Umiu oi St^ria^ 
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' The^CiLlCBS are first mentioDed at a tinie when the weak- 
ness of the kings of SyrUh tnid the divisions in their house, 
permitted this nation to exercise piracy with impuiuty; a pi*ac* 

tice which could not but be agreeable to the Ptolemies, ene- 
mies to the SLlcQcides, and which was not at first an object 
directly interesting to the Romans. But the predatory power, 
which extended to the maritime places as well as on the seasy 
having grown to such a height as to hrave the Romans' on the 
shores of Italy, Servilius Isauricns was sent to destroy the i¥- 
^ates. He, hoiv'ever, did but begin the work, which Pompey 
finished by a naval victory under Corace^ium. 

On the division of Cilicia into two provinces, under the 
younger Theodotfins, ' Anazarlnu or Ccesarea^ was elevated to 
the rank of metropolis in the second Ciluna$ Tar9U» preserving 
that digniQr in- the firtt Cilicku 



, * 



11. COLCHIS^ IBERIA, ALBANIA, AND ARMENIA.* 



Ancient* 

Cantons and Inhabitants. 

O^f 1- Lazica, Moschia — 
Ecs Coichi vel Lazi^ Abasci, et 
i Suani, 

&3 S 2* Moschi a * i M oschi, 
r^^Scythae, Sabiii vel Hunni, 
>r 3. Mosehisr— MoschiJLe* 
gSl g3e vel Scytha, 

4. Persarmenia, Pbau- 
gl ane, Taochi, Chorzenc, 
g< Moxoene, Acilisene, So- 
pl phene, AKMnene— *Tzani 



Jdbtfent. 



, vei Sanni, 



1. IHiasia, 

3. i£af 

3. Sarapaaa, 



2. 
3. 



>G£OaGIA. 



4. Armenia, or DiAR-B^Kia Sy 
the jtrabt* 



CITIES. 



l.> (Both on the Phaaist near the 
3.) Black Sea> 
^. ShorabanL 



* With tUeadUiUoa of Major, to distiogubh it from ArmevSmMntr, belonsioS^ 
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4. Cyta,* 

5. Archaeopoiis, 

6. DioscuriaSi vel Se- 
bastopolisy 

7. Pityus, 

8. Scanda. 

1. Harmozikaj 

2. Seumara, 

3. Zalbsa,* 
4* PhrixiiSi 
1. Calmbica,* 
3. Albuwy 

3. Oetara, 

4. Mamecli% 

1. Arze, 

2. Elegia, 

3. Gymnias^ 

4. TheodosiopoliS| 

5. HispiratiS) 

6. Adranutzium, 

7. Abnicum, 
8* Chorsa» 

9. Armania** 

10. Artaxatay* 

11. Tiblum, 

12. Valarsapaty* 

13. Naxuana* 

14. Sigua, 

15. Daudyana, 

16. Arsamosata, 

17. Arzaniorum Op- 
pidum (Thospia)| 

18. Cepha, 

19. Martyropolisj 

20. Tigrsmocertai 



4. CotaUs, 

5. Ruki. 

6. Xskuriah. 

7. Pitcliiiida, 

8. Scanda. 

1. (near Alkalzik^}. 
3. Alkal2ik6. 
3. (Unknown). 
4^ Idectsa. 

1. Kablas-Var. 

2. Niasabad. 

3. Baku. 

4. Shamaki. 

1. Arze-Roum. 

2. Ilija. 

3. Gennis. 

4. Hassan-Cala. 

5. Ispira. 

6. ArdauoudjL 

7. Aniai. 

8. Kart. 

9. AnnaTir. 

l€. Ardesh, (a ruin), 

1 1. Tevin. 

12. Eksmiazin. 

13. Naksivaiu 

14. Baiazid. 

15. Diadine. 

16. Siinsat. 

17. Ersen. 

18. Hesn-Keif. 

19. Miafaiekiu. 

20. Sered. 



COLCHIS. 

■ 

Colchis, which the fahUoi the GMepfeecey and the czpe* 
dition of Jason and the Argonauta^ have rendered famous in re« 
note atitiqu'ity, borders the head of die Muxine ho: being 
bounded on the east by Iberia^ and covered by Caucasus to- 
wards the north. 



In the time of the Lower Empire this country was called La» 

and tho name of Combj, appears to have beev^ replaced 
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by tliat of Ae lost, which interiorly wat only proper to n |>ir* 
licular nation, comprised In the limtta of what is now nanaal 

Gurifti GO the soothern bank of the Faz* 

IB£RIA. 

> 

Ibmta, holds the middle of the space that extends from the 
Euxme to the (ki9fnm «Mb Moantmns detached from the 

ridge of Caucasus^ by which it is covered towards the north, 
embrace it on one side towards Colchis^ and on the other to- 
wards Aibanioi and thus interrupt the coaununicatioa between 
the two seas. 

IiutA, was not subject to the Medea or Persians; nor eoold 
It have been well known in the west beibre the Romaa aimies 

under the conduct of Pompey, penetrated through Albania, to 
the Caspian sea; and till the affairs of Armenia occasioned dis* 
cord with the kings of Ib£&i a. 

ALBANIA. 

■ 

Albania, extends from Iberia eastward to the Caspian saa^ 
and along its coast to the Ci^nis^ which appears to separate it 
from Media Atropatena; and its limits remount this river^ to a 
stream^ which it receives towards the frontier of 3eriaf c^ed 
Aktzon^ and which has not changed its name. 

The country was divided among many nations, which Pom- 
pey found united under a Aing'. The people inhabiting 
Albania, less inclined to the culture of the land than those of 
JberiOf were occupied principally in the feeding of cattle* 

ARMENIA. 

Armenia, extends from the Euphrates eastward to the place 
where the Kur and Aras unite their streams, not far from their 
mouth. It is contiguous, on the north to Colchis^ Iberia^ and 
Albania^ which Ell all the interval between the Euxine and Cos* 
fian M4t. ToNiards the south it. is hounded by MeMpotama^ 
MsyriGf and Mc^(h It is a countq^ much div<»rsified witk 
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mountahia aitd plains. The Euphrates and Tigru have here 
dieir aourcea; asid the Araa traverses the principal pan gf the 
country from west, to east. We have seen AaxxMia^ not 
bounded by the Euphrates, but extending westw|ird sf that 

river, in Cappadocia^ under the name of Armenia Minor ^ by 
distinction from the Armsnia Proper or Major^ which consti- 
tutes our present obje4:t. 

The fabUa, published by the Greeks conecming the origin of 
this nation, woA the naase of the country, merit not the leftst con* 
sideration* AaHSHiA, appears to have' been successivlly sub- 
jected to the great monarchies of the East: to that of the Meden^ 
after the Assyrian domination, and then governed by satraps^ 
under the kings of Persia. The Seleucides« reigned til the de* 
feat of Autiochus the Great, by the Romans. The g^vemora 
who commanded in Abmeicia then, rendered themselves inde- 
pendent* But this state, fluctuating jbetween two pctent em- 
pires, and alternately ruled by the Romans and the Parthians, 
was considered by the hitter as the portion for the cadet of the 
house of the Arsacides.* It was the same under the second em- 
pire of the Persians; and the part cou&^iQ|; on this empire Waa 
xaUed Fersairmenku 



II. SYRIA and MESOPOTA- 
, MIA. 

I. Seleucib, Coele-Sy- 
I ria, Comagene, Chalibo- 
M nitis, Chalcidtce, Cyr- 
5 1 rhestica, Falmyrene, et 
3. 1 Ph€enice.«*-Syii, PhoBr 

L^eci et Naaanni. 
M f 2- Judaea, Samaria, 
I & Galilasa, kPera^a — Phi- 
^ f llistaei, vel Allophyli, 

1. Osroene^ Anthe* 
TA^lA. J musia. 



in. SYRIA and AliGEZIRA 

1. Syria Prima, Syria Secunda vel 
Salutaris, et Syria Euptiraten- 
sisjf Phoenicia Propriai et Phos^ 
nipa ^/iHi^nV 



2. Pdaestlna PrimSf et Pdsstba 
Secunda* 

1* Mesopotamia* 



* The kings of Hie Purtliians wefe to called fron Aneees dm fint Ung. See 

Part iv. 

"f Modern snbdivilwoas are pretermitted, for the »lte of the more important Items of 
ll<»man provinces. Nevertheless we obaerve in Syria, those ot Damaflcus, \fXt^ Tft* 

9slB^ia4AI«mlAJ^-Ga«3ia>a tboissriHsrt^^ 
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CITIES. 



Modem. 



i. 



5. 



AIcxaDcUria Cata-Is* 

fion, 
2. Riiosus, 

4. Aiuiochia ♦ Theopo- 

l\ lis.t 

5. Daphne, 

6. Seleucia, 
Seluco-BeliMy 

9. LjmMf 
:^ J 10. Thelmenisftusi 

II. Marra, 
13. Larissa, 

13. £piphania(Hemath)} 

14. Arethusa, 

15. Emesa, 
6. Laodicea Libani) 

17. labrufla, 

18. Carrae, ' . 

19. Heliopolis, 

20. Samosala,* 

21. Bargaliuni) 
33. Claudiasy 

Pendenbsusi 
Zengmiif 

liierapolis * vel 
Bamb^ce), 
Batnas, 

Beraea (Chabylon), 

Cyrrhiis, 
Chalcis, 
Barbalissus,* 
Thapsacus, 
Palmyra,* 
Laodicea ad Marci 
Gabala, 
Balnea, 
Marathos, 
AradttSf ■ 
Antaradu8» 
Tyrus,* 
RAphanea^, 
Demetrias, 
Arc^, 
Simyra, 
Tripolis, 
Aphdcat 




1. Alezandretta or ScanderoiAu 

2. Rhosus. 

3. Btit^Tds. 

4. Aniakra, (a ruin). 



0. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Bcit-el-Ma. 
Suveldia. ' 
Shag^. 
Farnieli. 
Berzieb* 

10. Sermin* 

1 1. (Unknown). 
22. Shizar. 

13. Hamah« 

14. Eestan*' 

15. Hems. 

16. louschiah. 

17. labrud. 
•8. Kara. 

19. Baalbek. 

20. Scmiijut. 

21. Bersel. 
Cloudieh. 

33. Behensi. 

34. Roum-Gala. 

35. Menbigz. 



26. Adanch. 

27. Hhalcb. 

28. Corus. 

29. Old Alep. 

30. Boles. 

31. El-Der. 

32. Tadmor. 

33. Ladikieh. 

34. Gebilch. • 

35. Beluias. 

36. (No remains). 

37. Rand. 

38. Tortosa. 
39* Sur(aniin}w . 

40. Rafineh. 

41. Akkar. 

42. Arka. 

43. Sumira. 

1 44. Tarabolus. 

1 45. (p^stro/ed by ConfttanUnej- 
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.Indent 
V 46 Damascus, • 
f 47. Porpbyrion, 
J 48. Sidon,* 

49. Sareploy 

50. fteae^ Tynts,^ 
51* Abila Ly8aiii«9 - 

I. Sabaste (Saraam\* 
2».Neapoli8 (Sichem),* 

3. Casarea ♦ (Tttitis 
Stratonis)y 

4. Jesrael, 

5. Let^io, 

6. MageddOi 

7. Dora, 

8. Ptolemais (Aco), 

9. Aczib, 

10. Sepphoris,* 

I I. ScythOpoUft* (Beth- 
flan), 

\%, Japha, 

13. JotapaUt 

14. Casarea* FhUjppi 
(Paneas)f 

15. Asor,* 

16. Jeru salem,*Hiero8o- 
lynia, Cadytis, sive 
Salem; posteai J^Ua 
Capitolina,^ 

17. Gophaa, . 

18. Aniipatris, 

19. ApolloniuSi 

20. Jappo, 

3 1 . Lydda rtl DiospoIiS) 
1^ Itmnui yel labhe, 

33. Ekroo vel Accaroii» 

34. Gath vet El#iiUiero- 

polisy 

25. Ascalon,* 

26. Gaza,* 

27. Ra|jhia, 
29, Hebron,* ' 
29. Bet-iehem, 

50. Herodiuin, 

51. Emniauft vel Ni- 
copols. 

32. HierichuS) 
33;Ontra Amonetisiai 

34. ' Umt| 

35. Heseboa^vet Babus| 

36. Medab% 




46. Damesk. 

47. Rumeii6. 
48« Seide. 

49. Sarfond. 

50. (No remaifisjL 

51. NebUAbel. 

I. Sebaste, a rain. 
3. Nabolua. 

3. CmurtMt (a rttiii> 

4. Esdr^lOB. 

5. Lei^iine. 

6. (Unknown). 

7. Tanoura* 

8. Acre. 

9. Z»b. 

10. Sipphori. 

II. Ba&an. 

13. Saphet (a ruin). 

13. (Near the Iauer}i 

14. Belines or Benaia; 

f 

15. Asor (a ruin). 

1 6. Beit-el*Makdis» Kad^hfi4tS» 
I or.Iiia. 

I 

1 7. (North of Jerusalem) 

18. (Near the following}. 

19. Arsuf, (a ruin). 

30. Ja&(aruin) 

31. Lod. 
33. lebna. 

31. Ekron. 
34r(Unknown). 

25. Ascalon (in mins)* 

26. Gaza. 

27. Refah. 

28. Cabr-Ibrah'im. " » 

29. (Near Jerusalem). 

10. (East of Jerusalem). 

1 1. (West oi Jerusalem). 

32. Eriha. 

33. (A Roman Fort) 

34. (Kw tbe Jordan); 
3ik HMbflo. 

36. AMBd^ 
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Ancient. 

37. Amathus, 

38. Ramoih-Gallaad,* 

39. Ciaulon, 

40. Gailara,* 
>>1 41. Julias, 

i f 43* Bostra** 

f j 43. PhUadelpIila, (Ra* 

balh-Ammon,)* 
44. Areopolis, (Ra« 

bath-Moab)i* 

1. Edessa,* 

2. Antbemusias,* 

3. Bathnx Sarugj, 

4. Carrx vel Charroe, 
5 Leontopolisi* (Cal- 

linicum), 

6. Circesiiim, 

7. TheodosiopoIiSj . 
(Resaina)) 

8. AdsUms 

9. Nehardft, 

10. Pompedithai 
1 i. Is vel .£iopo1is9 

12. Birtlm vel Vitrai 

13. Amida,* 

14. Hatra,* 

15. Singara,* 

16. Labbana, * 

17. Antiochia, (Nisi« 
bis),* 

18. AiiastaliopoliS)* 
(Dara), 

19. Rabdium^ 
30. Coulantia (Tela), 




Modem, 

37. Asselt. 

38. (Near Jabok)* 

39. Adgeloun. 

40. Kedar. 

41. Tei-oui, (a ruin). 

42. Bosnu 

43. Amman. 

44. El*Raba9 or MaaiL 

1. Roha,or Orha* 

2. Shar-MelilL* 

3. Seroug. 

4. Haran, (a ruia). 

5. Racca. 

6. Kerkisia. 

7. Ras-Ain. 

8. Aiiah* 

9. Haditlnu 

10. Juba. 

11. Hit. 

12. Tecrit. 

13. Kara Amid. 

14. Hatder, (a rub). 

15. Sinjar. 

16. Bcled. 

17. NiaUiai (a ruin). 

1 8. Dara Kardiui (a rain}. 

19. TmvRiOidiii.' 

20. Tel- Kinran. 



SYRIA. 



Among the countiies of Asia, those which we proceed to 
describe.are the most worthy to be known* The Sy&iam nadon 
was not bounded hy the limits which comprise Stria^ but ex- 
tended beyond the Euphrates into Mesopotamia $ and we hav^e 
also remarked, ia treating of Cappddodaj that die people who 
occupied it, as far as the Euxine, were reputed of Syrian oris- 
gin. Syria extends along the sea irom the frontier of Cilicta^ 
and comprehending Falestincj touches the limits of £gypt^ 
Mount Taunts covers it towuds thetxionbi and to the courae 
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of die Eupkratea^ on the side of the east, succeeds an indefinite 
canton of the desert Arabhi .which, taming to the south, stretch- 
es into the Arabia Petrita* 

In the dismemberment which the empire of Alexander suf- 
fered after the death oi that conqueror, Seleucus Nicator having 
become the most powerful of princes among whom this empire 
was portioned, possessed the greatest division of it, extending ^ 
from the J^ean sea to .buUa, But the insurrection of the Par- 
tfaims, which happened under Antiochns IL grandson of Seleu- 
cus, deprived the successors of that pnnce of the eastern pro- 
vinces aud Antiochus III, in the war that he had with the 
Romans, lost that part of Asia which was situated beyond 
mount Taurus, with regard to Sy&ia. Great divisions in the 
house of, the Seleucides having at length enfeebled extremely 
this power, Tigraaes, king of Armehiaf took possession of St- 
KiA $ and, when reduced by Pompey to confine himself widitn 
liis proper limits, his conquest became a province of the Romaa 
empire. A situation bordering upon the Parthian empire, which 
was the second empire of the Persians, must have made the 
defence of this province an object of the greatest importance* 

SYJiLl PBOFAJJL 

Staia Prof&ia, constituted by much the greatest part of that 
Amceae (for so^e great departments established before the end 
of the fourth century were named) called Orisns ; which also 
comprised Palestine^ a district of MMQpotamkt^ the province of 

Cilkia^ isle of Cyprus* 

Everv one knows how much the Phoenicians distinguished 
themselves by navigation; from which their commerce derived 
its extension and aggrandizement. Confined to a margin of 
land, between the sea and mounUuns^ they could only acquire 
power the meana which they employed, and which were so 
aoccessfuUy exerted as to enable them to form establishments, 
not only on Uie shores of their own sea, but abo on those of t^p 
Western ocean. The arts owed both their birth and their fier^ 
fection to them. It was a Phoenician who introduced into 
Gxeece the kA0wle4ge oi kt,terf) and their use i and artj^ 
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brought from Tyrr presided over the constructioaof the Tcai|[)» 
with which Solomon cmbcUithed his cajutal city* 

By a dlviflion of primitive provinces, there appear JSve in the 
fimits of Stria escliisive of Paie9tine:iw Syrias^ iVima«aiid 

Secunda or Salutaru ; two Phoenicias, one properly «o called, 
and the other surnamed Libani^ by the extension of the ^tcrior 
Mmitft of Piiosiiicf; and finally, the Jiufhratensk* 

Under this title we comprehend the part of Stria extending 
south from the limits of Ccele-Syria loArahia Petrcca: aod this 
space is bounded on the west by the sea called in the Bible the 
GrciH and coniined bjr Arabia D^teria on ^ eaatorn/sidc* 

It is agreed that the name Pai* atuib ia derived from the 
fhUUiin^. For notwithstanding that the Hebrew people estab* 

lished themselves in Canaan, the Philistines maintained posses- 
sion of a maritime country, which extended to the limits of 
Egypt* And there is reason to believe that it was the Syrians 
who^ by a greater att achmen t to this people tbaA to a natkm 
originally foreign in the country, have given occasion to the ex- 
tension of the name of Palapstine, which is found in histoiy at 
the time of Herodotus, and which the Jewish writers have since 
adopted in the same extent. The people of Juda, transported to 
Babylon by Nabucodonosor, had ol)tained liberty from Cyrus to 
return to their native country ; and the Jewish nation, since this * 
return, extending themselves as well in what composed the kiDg«> 
dom of Israel as that of Juda, diffused the name of Judoa over 
Ae same spacer and this was the name of the kingdom possessed 
hy Herodf 

This distinction is incompetent to the thorough knowledge of 
a country, which divides with some.Qthera, the gneatest celebrity 
in history* A particular discussion, however, covcemiag th^ 
diiferent Canaaiiite pisople esiabUsbed b the ooonlry before tho 
conquest of it by Joshua^ ia proper to the TBxmo paet of this 
work. What is proper further to be observed here is, that the 
ei^tinction of the kingdoms of Judah and Israei^ into which 

Palestine had been dividcdf dcsuoycd ali iraciJS of those di- 
yUiPUi ef this cpuotryt 
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After tlie yetnrn of the Jswi from captivity, and doriag the 
timet of the Second Temple, we here diattngaithybtir prmcipal 
coantries: as Judaa^Samitrkt^ GaUlma^ and fermas of wlneh the 

three former were on this side of the yordan^ whereas the lat- 
ter denomination denotes the country beyond this river. We 
£nd also the name of Judcsa applied to the greater part of the 
cOttBtry, as do the Jewish nation also, owe their dialliiguishmg 
appellation to it* fiu^ Judma Prof€r occupied the aooch, Ga&* 
ha the north, «nd Samaria filled the mcermediaie space. AU 
though all the country beyond the Jordan may with the same 

propriety be called Peraa^ according to the signification of the 
ternci, yet this distinction is more particularly applied to that 
part which made the portions of Reuben and Gad, extending 
from the tocrent of Arnon northward to the mount catted Go-* 
kutd^ a( nemily the same height with the issue of the Jordaa 
from the Tiberiad Sea* And Bostra was the metropolis of n 
Roman province formed here imder the name of ArMeu 

Bat, in the enumeration of the provinces of the empire, P<c7/<m- 
Hne is the name for the whole country : and in the first years 
of the first century this name was communicated to three pro« 
vinces; as J h dm eimtt iVtsm, FaUnttim Seeunda^mtA Faiestina 
Tertia* But as Ais hmtooeopied Arabia Petrma^ we shall speak 
of it under that head. And we have just seen that the part be* 
yond the Jordan formed a province called Arabia* 

MESOPOTAMIA. ' 

The nmne of Mcsofotamxa is known to denote a country 
between rivers* It is also known that ;dieae rivers are the 

Euphrates and the Tigris^ which embrace this country, in its 
whole length, and contract it by their approximation in the low* 
er or southern part, which is contiguous to Babylon* From 
this situation it has acquired the name of Al-Gezira among the 
Arsbs^ who have no specific tena to distinguiah a peninsub 
from an iahnd* 

The district of Mesopotamia, which Is only separated from 
Syria by the course of the Euphrates, bore the rame of Osroene^ 
which it owed to Osroes, or, according to the chronicles of the 

country, Oirboesj who profiting by the feeldeneas of dm ScUu?* 
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cidest caused by their divmoos, acquired a prineipality about 
<Mie hundred and twenty years before the Chrisdan era. In the 
time of the unsiiccetsful expedition of Crassos against the Pir- 

thians, we sec in this country a prince, whose name of Abgar 
pSassed successively to many others. 

The £ttphrates appearing to the prudence of Augustus as the 
boundary that nature had prescribed to the empire, the Oarom 
princes had to adjust their interests between the Roman pewer 

nnd that of the Parthians % and Trajan, in ^e conquest that he 
made of Mesopotamia, forbore to despoil the prince Abgar. 
But Caracalla did not conduct himself with equal moderation* 
However, it cannot be decided that the Osroene was distinguish- 
ed as a province of the empire before the first successors of 
Constantine, of which, after encroaching upon Armeniai Jm$4$ 
^as made the capital* 



Ancient. 
IV. ARA4J1A. 

^>C 1. Idumn vel' Ge- 
H > < balene* Madiana— Na- 

(.bathxi, Madianites, 
P'^r 2. Minaea, &c.— Tha- 
>ti>\ mydeni vel Thamuditae, 
Oaditae, Maadeni, Gas- 
andi, Sabxi, Homerita) 
>l.ctMin3ei, 
2^ 3. Ararena, &c.^ — 
^glSccnUct, Saraceni, Ma- 
2w|cae, Iththyophagi, et 
^? (^Hagareui, 



Modem. 
IV. ARABIA.* 

1. AaASIA PSTRJIA* ' 



2. Arabia Felix or IxKBir Jby 
the Ara&9* 



3. Arabia Deserta. 



CITIES* 



Zoara vel Scgor, 

2. iElana vei Aihuh, 

3. Berenice, (Ahioxi- 
gaber), 



4. Phara^ 



1 . Zoar. 

2. Allah, (a ruin)., 

3. Minet Iddshilb* 

4. Deir*Fanait (a ruin). 



* The cause of our Endiag the modern denoramations under this head nearly tbe 
same >»ilh the ancient is, that thucouiitn* has never been invaded in such a maoncrli 
tfi m|^e nqr great oliii^ ID the ^pqbMiQi^ « lOiM otb 
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Ancient, 

PhoenicoDt 
Petra,* 

Madian, 

Phceaicum Oppid. 
I. Thema, 
3. Albus Pag^s, 

3. CharmotaS) 

4. Jambiay 

5. latrippa, 

6. Maco-raba, 

7. Badeo 

8. Sabet) 

9. Musa, 

10. Ocelis, 
n. Sabatha,* 

12. Carana,* 

13. Saphar,, 

14. Tamala, 

15. Mariaba, * 

16. Anagrana, 

17. ATa&FelixEiiipiNittm)* 
18* Caaa Emporium,* 

Moscha Portusy 
Omanum* Emponuni^ 

Gerra, 




g j 5. Alata, 



Canathay 



Modem. 

J 5. Tor. 

6. Krac. 

7. Mcgar-el-Shuaih. 

8. Calaat-el-Moilab. 

I. Tima. 

9. Hawr. 

3. Al-ShamL 
4* Jamba* 

5. latrcb or Medina. 

6* Mecca* 

7. Badea. . 

8. Zebid. 

9. Moseh. 

10. Ghela. 

I I. Sanaa. \ 

12. Almakarana. 

13. Dafar. 

14. AI-Demlou. 

15. Mareb. 

16. Nageranor Nagran., 

17. Aden* 

18. Cana-Camio. 
1. Mascat 

3. Oman. 

3. Vadana. 

4. EUKa»i£ 

5. Ahsa. 

6. Cariataiii: 



ARABIA. 



We proceed to atinrey a vaat coootiyy which caiteiida kom 
ihe Euphrates on the north, to the Ertfihrean eea on the soudi; 
having for its western limits the Arabic Gulff commonly called 

the Red Sea; and on the east the Persian Gulf, which as well as 
the precedent, is an inlet of the Enjthrean or Arabian sea* 
From its situation^ encompaaaed by water on three sides, it is 
called in the language of Uie people who inhabit it, Qezirahel' 
Arab^ the ialand or PsmNsnLA of Arabia* 



There are disdnguished two races in Arabia^ as well by line- 
age as by modes of life. The first and more ancient are re- 
puted to owe their origin to Jactan, or Kahtan, son of Eber, are 
called pure Jrabs^ inhabit cities| and have been governed by 
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lings. A posterior generation of Mostarabes^ or mixed Arah^ 
who are not stauooary, or occupied by agriculture^ but esradc 
and pastoral^ imogpuae fov tbeir author,' Tmarij. the aoft* of 
Abndiam. 

It has been remarked, that none of the great Asiatic poweni 
have subjugated a nation whose liberty seems defended by the 
nature of their country, destitute of w ater, and for the most part 
uncultivatedj and an expedition undertaken there by Augoatiw, 
had nearly occauoned the destruction of a Roman arnty, vMl* 
out any advantage retulttngr ffom it* It » sufficiently knom 
that this continent is dividied into three regione distingoished 
from each other by the several epithets of Fetraa^ the Hafp^% 
and the Desert drabia. 

' Arabia PaTSiKA, from theconfinesof ^fusfiMr, extends <towardi 

the south to the Arabic Gulf; which embraces it by two smaller 
gulfs that terminate the greater, under the names of Heroopolites 
on the west, and /Elanites on. the east* The limits of -Ega^ft 
also terminate it towards the west* 

The part of this country confining on Judea is particuhrlf 
distinguished under the naase of Idumtea^ formed from that of 

Edom^ which was given to Esau, the son of Jacob. And the 
posterity of this patriarch was in possession of a part of Ara- 
bia PETRiEA, when the people of Israel, (respecting^ the limits 
of a nation sprung froas a common ancestor) m^de a great cir* 
ciiit throu^ the desert, tnmed south to the JUamtm gnl^ and 
than remounting northward^ enmred by the country of Meak 
But the posterity of Ismael^ who derived their name from Na- 
bajoth, his eldest son, becoming very numerous, the name of 
Nabathcei prevailed in Arabia Petr/Ea; which in the time of 
Augustus was governed by a king seated at JRetra^ whence the 
country drew its name. . Having been conquered by Trajao, iC 
was joined to Palestittef and aftmvards ibrmed a panicuhir pro* 
Yince called the Therd Paketine^ and otherwise- SaHfiaris, of 
Vifa&eh the OMlvepolia was the ancicat residence ol its kings. 
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ARABIA FELIX, 



The southern part of Arabia, whicht bounded on the east by 
the Arabic Gulf^ and on the south by the Erythrtan sea^ is that 

which particularly merits the appellation of Happy. The 
name of lemen, whereby it is actually known, is a term in 
the Arabic, as in many other oriental languages, to express 
the right; and turning towards the rising sun, according to 
the aspect affected by the Asiatics^ such will be the relative 
position of a southern country* It may be added that in this 
term of lemen is also comprised an idea of felicity. Among 
the scvcriil people included in this country, and specially reputed 
yectanidcs^ or children of Jectan, the Sahcei are the most dis- 
tinguished, and sometimes comprise others under their name* 



It must be remarked that what appertains to the Arabia 

Deserta of Ptolemy, appears restrained to the country con- 
tiguous to Syria and Babylon^ and has relatioa to that which is 
now called Dahoa« or the jPesert plain. 

To the legion of Incense succeeds a country named M ahrah, 
whose aspect is sufficiency defisrmed by nature to merit the dis- 
tinction of the Sf ERUE Arabia: Ibr, between the country of 
Oman, and the* environs of Mecca, a continued desert, extend- 

ing across the continent, furnishes no particular objects in ge- 
ography; antiquity appearing even to be unacquainted with the 
country in this part. But adhering to the coast, we find it 
somewhat otherwise; and, knbwing only as Arabia Deserta, 
what extends on the south side of the Euphrates between Syria 
and Babylon^ the writers of antiquity have comprised tiib shore 
of the Persian gulf in Arabia Felix. Truly some places are 
recognized on it, that do not disgrace this distinction. We 
should not omit to remark that among the tribes of this region 
of Arabia, the Saraceni attract attention as the original of a cele- 
bmted empire, the Saraceii* 



ARABIA JDES^RtA. 
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Ancient, 

^ r 1. Aturia, Adiabeue, 
^ I Cordaene, ApoHoiuli, 
90 1 Ice— Cardikchi vel 
F ' Gotdy«) t% Garaina^, 
rr r2. Chaldtta, ADCobaii- 
^9B^ tis, et Sitacaie^*^'* 



V. ASSYRIA ET BABYLONIA. 

Modem, 
€^iiaUrietu 
1. Kurdistan. 



3. Ink Aimbi. 



CITIES. 



1. Aloni, 

2. Nineveh,* 

3. Arabeh, 

4. Gauganieldy 

5. Corcui*a> 

6. Siazuros, 

7. Carcha, 

8. Sumere, 

9. Dura, 

10. OpiB vel Antiochia, 

1 1. Artemita (Dutagerda),* 
13. Apolloniat 

.13. Allnnay 

I. Sipponii^YelNamgai 

3. Irenopolisy 

4. > Selcucia* et 

5. ^ Ctesiphon/ 

6. Babylon,* 

8. Alexandria vcl Hira,* 

9. Borsippa Y€l iiai&iUiy 

10. Sura, 

I I. Apamea, 
13. Araccu. 

13. Diridoiis vel Teredoni 
,14. Orcho^y 



1 . Ghilon. 

2. Nino, (a nun). 

3. Erbil. 

4. (Near the UUer). 

5. Kerkouk. 

6. Sherzour. 

7. Kark (did Bagdad). 

8. Samera. 

9. Dour. , 

10. (Od the Tirris). 
1 i. Dasca«i-el-MelUi. 
13» Shereban. 
IS.HolnaB. 

1. (Unknown). 

2. Karkuf (a ruin). 

3. Bagdad or Bagdat 

4. > Al-Modaiiif or the 

5. \ two Cities. 

6. Babil (a r«in). 

7. (Near Babylon). * 

8. Meschel-Ali. 

9. Seme vat or Celestial. . 

10. Sura. 
U. Koma. 
19. Wasit. 

13. (At to moulk of the 
Euphntes). 

14. (N^ar the btter). 



ASSYRIA* 



Separated from MesopoCamia by the Tifris^ Asstria extemis 
on the eastern bank off this ri^r from the. limits of Armenia to* 

"wardd itkc uQixhy io those oi Baby Ion iu the south* A chain of 
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inoimtQiiitf^ wliose mmt waa Za£^^^ called now by the Tucks 
Tag- Aiagha, sep^raties 1% toward the east from Mf£a» 

4 

It is thought to owe its name to Asshur, the son Shem; 
and what its name has in common with that of Syria, caused it 
to be sometimes transferred to the Syrian nation, whose origiii 
refers to AnMii» also descended from Shem. It was sometimes 
called Aiurm^ although this name was proper only to a particu- 
lar canton of th^ country in the environs of Nineveh* There 
is also mention of the name of Adiabene^ as having supplanted 
that of Assyria, notwithstunding it was distinguished as belong- 
ing only to a particular counoy which Assyria comprehended* 

We know that from the remotest imtiqu]t7» the AasTa^iAn 
mwtarcky extended over^ great part of Asia, tilt die &U of its 

EMPIRE about seven hundred years before the Christian «nu 
But although this power appears to have been destroyed by the 
'Medes while Babylon formed at the same time a separate king- 
dom, many kings mentioned in ihe Scriptures evince a 9€C9nd 
dynasty in Asstria* 

BABYLONIA. 



From the limits which it has appeared expedient to give to 
Me^ofotama and Atm^ria^ Bahtlomia extends both oq the 
Euphrates and Tigrit to die Persian Gulf y by which it b termi* 
nated towards the south; confining with AraMa Deserta on the 

west, and with Susicma on the east. The name of Chaldea^ 
which is more precisely appropriated to the part nearest to the 
Gulf) is sometimes employed as a designation of the entire 
country. And the greatest part of it being comprehended be<- 
tween the rivers, haa given occaaion to extend to it emneouslyy 
the name of Mesopotamia. 

We shall see in Part III. of this work that the country now 
\inder consideration was the theatre of the earliest and most 
wonderful transactions of $acred History, whereof those of 
tt&e stand conspicuous* * ■ k,' 
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Thif empire^ to which Camhyses, son of Cyrus, added Egypt^ 
subsisted not more than two ages, when it was conquered by 
Alexander; after whose death the eastern provinces fell to the 
lot of Seieucus Nicator; and bis successors in Syria lost these 
pmincct to the Partxiaivs. fiutiuKkr the dominMNi of thcti 
lost, PimstA hod Ht own kiogsi «i4 in oa mummdoo 
which we have of the provinces of their empire, neither Pertisy ' i 
nor the adjacent countries of Suaiana and Carmania, are found 
comprised. The Persian princes were nevertheless in a state 
of dependence till the third century* A Persian who took the 
name of Artaxerxes, shook off t^ yoke of the PAmTBlAss, 
and transferred their power to the Pessiaxs, who eofoyed it 
' about four hundred years, tifi the invasion of the Arabs under 
the first KhaUfs, successors of Mahomet. 

I 

The ancient renown of Persia, which the second d3aia8t7 
renewed, has maintained the name of this empire in a large 
sense, as a general term in geography, applied to all that coun* 
try which, from the limits of the Turkish dominatioDi extends 
eastward to Hindoostan. 

CARMAN I A. 

C ARK AiriA succeeding Arsea, towards the east, preserved 
in its extent the same pmUels of latitude. Ptolemy, encrosch* 

ing on Gedrosioy exaggerates the dimensions of Carmakia, fsr 
beyond the limits assigned to it in the relation of Nearcus; who, 
coasting along these countries, Exes as a term of division, a 
promontory named C^rpella^ which is indubitably Cape Jask; 
. and recognizing mereovor lor the-first place in C amcama, com- 
mg from the mouths of the Indus, tlhat which, under the naaie 
of BadUy he indicates as adjacent. The objects that antiquity of* 
fers to observation in Caemania, are for the most part limited 
to the sea^^ast. ' 

GEDROSIA, 

GsDBOsi A, from dK toHts of Carmanta^ extends to M^f 

and from the shore of the gulf stretches inland to Ar(»Qk09ka% is 
Aria* This countxy is now called Mckran. 
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What an army of Alexander suffered here, returning from 
hdia^ affords a most disadvantageous idea of this country: and 
it appears diat the same distresses^ from want of provisions and 
water^and from edumns d moving sand, had long belore proved 
^le destruction of 4che anaies of Sbxiiuxzb and Cvaas. 



VU. ARIANA. 

Countries Inhabit antM, 

{1. Anabon, SacagUana, 
Arachosia^ParopAmisus, &c. 
i«-Arii, Zarangaeif Tel Dran- 
ga, Ariaspae, &c. 

2. Astabena, Apavaretica, 
Parthiene vel Parthia, 

i Margiana.— -DahaC) Barci^- 
^ ' nii} &c. 

3. Gttiria.— Tocharii 



4. Nannu-^horasmiif 

•- / 




VIL USBEC TARTARY, aD4 

part of PERSIA. 



Khorasanj being part of pr4* 
aent Feraia* 



4. 



PITIES. 



1. Aria* vel Artacoaaai 

2. Susia, 

3. Bitaxa, 

4. Sariga) 

5. Frophthaua)* 

6. Zans, 

7. Abcste, 

8. Phra vel Para, 

9. Alexandria, 
I. Zadracarta}* 

3. Syringis^velByrcaidat 

4» Farthaunlsa* vel Kli««» 

5. AntlochtSi 

6. Mauracai 



1. Herat? 

2. Zeuzan. 

3. Badkis. 

4. Seraks. 

5. Zarang. 

6. Ctesias. 

7. ArachostSii 

8. Ferab* 

9. Seandarie. 
1. Sau. 

3. Jorian or Corcao. 
3. Zaneh. 
4* Mesa* 

5. Marw-Sfaahi-giaa* 
6» Manr-emuML 
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Modern^ 

1. B:ilk. 

2. Bamian. 

3. Talekan. 

2. Tcniicil. 

3. SalUSeraL 

4. Neksbab. 

6. Cogend. 
7* Corcang. 

ARIANA. 

Aria* The name of Aria is proprrly that of a particalar 
province; and it ia by extension of its linuts» to comprehend 6e- 
Teral adjacent cantons, that A riak a appears a name^distinguisiied 
from Ana^ in antiquity. Thi« extension is carried by Strabo 

as far as the mout-hs ot the Indus; and its limits described in 
such a manner as to embrace the frontier of Carmatiia as far as 
Gedrosicu But^wzV/iou^ descending thu3 to the sea, it may be said 
that the country which represents, the aqcient Aria, is that which 
the Persians call Khorasani because of its relative situatioii 
towards the- rising sua; and the name of Choro-3iithfena^ in 
which is recognized that of Mithra, the deity of the sun ac- 
cording to the ancient Persians, would correspond with the si- 
tuation of the same country, if Ptolemy did apply it to a district 
' of Media less remote than Khorasan* 

Htrcania. The limits of Htrc^^nia ar^^nol; easily deter- 
mined. To assume as a term, the mouth of a river named 

dcrisy where the sea commonly called Caspian, lakes, according 
to Pliny, the name of Mare Hijrcamim^ Is to circamscribe it 
within the angle which this sea forms between the east and the 
south; though it appears properly prolonged on the southern 
coast of the Caspian sea* * ^ 

A canton of this country called Parthiene or ParMia, formed 
the rudiments of the Parthian empire, once so illustrious; ex- 
tending its name to the surrounding countryy and is that part of 
Media situated beyond the Caspian sesu 



ts r 1. Bactia* vel Zariaspa, 

2. Drapsaca vei Da- 

? V 3. Aoi iios, 

r I. Maracanda, 

^ I 3. Alexandria Oxiana, 

4. Nautaca, 

>. I 6. CyreschatSf 

I Gorge,* 
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B A CTai ANA— extends along the southern banks of the 0ocu9^ 
which separates it from Sogdima*^ The mouiCitida& which are 
a continuation of the Paropamuua^ covering the north of India, 
bound ^ac^riaiM towards* the south. 

This country is said to be of such high antiquity as to have 
been conquered by Ninus* It was subjected to the Persians 
since the time of Cyrus ; but never conquered by the Far* 
thians. At the time of the Parthian insurrection against the 
Syrian kings, the Greeks, who under these kings governed 
the remote provinces, rendered themselves independent in Bac- 
triana; and became so powerful by new conquests, that the 
country to the mouths of the Indus, and much beyond theiimits 
of Alexander's conquests, was subjected to them* 

SoGDiANA-r-eztends along the right or northerly side of the 
river Oxwty or in the orlentnl geography, Gihon, whos<$ course 

divides two great regions, Iran and 'I'oaran ; the one embracing 
the Persian provinces in general, the other extending over the 
countries of ancient Scythia, The country called by us Trans- 
Oxlane corresponds with that which the orientals also express 
by the name qf Mauemnahr, or beyond the river* The name 
of SoGDiAftA subsists in that of al-Sogd, proper to a valley 
Hrhich, for its e jcuberant fertility, is one of the four cantons dis- 
tinguised by the name Fordous, or Paradise. Under the se» 
cond empire oi che Persians we find the country about the 
mouth of the Oxus occupied by a Scythian natioD) called 
thalitfs by the Greeks of the Lower Empire* 
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Ancient* 
VIIL] SCYTHIA ASIATICA. 

r^c.C ^' Massagetae, Gete, 
^|d^v«^Sacae, Comedae, A- 
c^^ibii, Arimaspif Griphi, 
?| > vArgippxi, &c, 



VIIL PART OF TARTARY U 
• TIBET. 

C(nmii3f. 



Tai:tar^ and Tib^t* 




CITIES. 




SBRICA 



Turris Lapideay 
Auxacub* 
Issedon Sicythiaei 
Cbatx, 
r I. Issedon SericaCf 

\ 9. Aaimraea»* 

3. Drosache, 

4. Sera ^eU'opoU&>* 



I. Aatas. 
9. Acsou. 

3. Hara-Shar. 

4. Kotan* 

1. Lop. 

2. liami. 

3. Cas-Nor. 

1 4. Kau-tcheott. 



SCYTHIA ASIATICA* 

This country, exclusive of Sertca^ was divided by Ptolemy, 
into Scythia intra Imaum, and Scythia extra Imaum. The 
mountain of Jmaus is connected with JParofamisus by the chaia 
which covers the north of India. 

According to the knowledge that the ancients had of this 

ScYTUi A, (another called Parental Scythia ot antiquity hav- 
ing occupied the neighbourhood of the Fahis Moeotls)^ it was 
but a small part ot that which common usage comprehends ua- 
der the general naqae of Tartary. And this name of Tartary 
is of recent date, that of Tatar (as it should be) only appear- 
ing towards the close of the twelfth century; and even limited 
to a single horde or tribe, whose submission to that of the Mo- 
guls commanded by Zenghiz Khan, was the first achievement 
of this conqueror; an event that did not hinder the name of the 
vanquished people from prevailing over the other to such an 
amount, as to become a general indication for almost half the 
continent of Asia* Those Scythians who subverted the Me- 
dian empire in Upper Asia, which they retained only twenty- 
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eight ycarsi were European Seythians, Crom the neighbourhood 
of the Palue M ceotis just mentioned. Their enterprise gave 
rke to the pretence of Darius, son of Hystaspes, to cany the 
war beyond the IsCcr or Danubci into the cuuntiy whither they 
h^d returned. 

Serica*— which reinaina to be spoken of, appears to be a con- 
tinuation of the s^me country with Scythia^ without n separa- 
don marked by any local circumstance. The name of the peo* 

pie of Seres, is cited in many writers In antiquity ; but it is to 

Ptolemy alone that we owe any detail oi this country, as well 
as of the anterior part of Scythia* 

*Among all the regions which the geography of Ptolemy com- 
prehends, it is not without some surprise that we remark Sbei* 
CA to be the most correctly treated, although one of the objeet^ 
the most remote in it. But this country was on the route by 

which a great trade was maintained with the frontier of China; 
and he niight have gained information oi its chorography by the 
same way. 



Ancienu 
IX. INDIA. 

Cmuries. Cantons & Inhabitaata, 
1 . Suastene, Prosiane, 
Patalene, Indo-Scythia, 
^ ^ Syrastene et Dacha- 
J nabades — Aspii, Gu- 
K» ^ J r^i, Assacene,Ser-Indi, 
S 1 Malli, Oxydracae, Pra- 
I sii, Braclimaui, Antich- 
Vthones, Stc. 



3. Besyngltisi Au- 
reaChersonesus, 8cc. 



SiNiE^ 3. Sines Tel Kogi, - 




Modem, 
IX. INDIA. 

Countries. 

1. The Wbstern PsyixsirLik 

HiNOOQSTAJI. 



'The £ast«rii Pimnmie^ 
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VIEW OF AKCIEKT GEOCMtAFUY/ 



CITIES. 



1. Alexandria^ 

2. Pcucela, 

3. Taxila,* 

4. Aornos. 

5. Ctibpua,* 

6. Nysa, 

t, Bucephalay 

8. Nicoeay 

9. Lahorat 

10. Sangala, 

11. Serinda, 

12. S( gdi,» 

13. Miiiagara,* 

14. Xylciiopolis, 

15. l^ilibothra,* 
If). Agara, 

17. Methora, 

18. Sambalaca, 

19. ScundrabaUs,* 

20. Gange-Regia» 

31. Gagasmira* 

32. BaIeocuri*<-Regia, 
S3. Ozene»* 

34. Mandiadenii 

35. Barygazai 

26. Mu2iri% 

27. Stppara, 

28. Carura,» 
29 Cottiara,* 

30. Cole hi, 

31. Moduia,* 
32 Nigania, 

33. Atcali,* . 

1. Sada 

2. Berubonna, 

3. Mareura,* 

4. Zeba, 

5. Tha^ora, 

6. Perimola. . 



Modtrn, 

1. RandahaT} 

2. Pocual, 

3. Attock. 

4. Reims? 

5. Kashmir. 

6. Nagar. 

g' ^ (Near iiahora). 

9* Labaur. 

10. (no remains). 

U. Serhend. 

12. Bukor. 

13. Al-Mansor. 

14. Laheri? 

15. Alhabad. 

16. Aagra. 

17. Matura. 

18. Sanbal. 

19. Scanderbad. 

20. Raji-Mohol. 

21. Asmer* 
33. Amedabad. 

33. Ugen. 

34. Mandou. 

35. Berug. 

26. Vizipdruk. 

27. Sefareh. 

28. Kauri. 

29. Aiccotta- 

30. Kilkal. 

31. Madurc. 

32. Negapatnam. 

33. Arcot. 

1. Scdoa. 

2. Baiabua. 

3. Mero. 

4. Batu-Saber. 
5* Tingoran. 

5. Perac 

7. Aahem. 

U Lottkin. 



OVOU I1IVISI0H8* 

INDIA. 

India is the most extensive part of ancient Asia, as it is one 
of the most celebrated* Sciences and polity are found annoiig 
the Indians from the earliest ^me ia which the country was 
faiown* The enterprises of Cyrus, and of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, on India, preceded by an expedition of Semiramis, and 
by that attributed to Dionysiub or Bacchus, have afFordcd to the 
west no particular knowledge of this country. Nor did Europe 
acquire any geographical acquaintance with India till the inva- 
sion of it by Alexander. It was under Seleucus Ntcator, who, 
in ^e dismemberment of the empire of this conqueror, saw all 
mrEast under his domination, that this continent was explored 
to the Ganges^ and the bounds which the sea prescribed to it on 
the south abcertained by navigators. But navigation and com- 
merce, more favourable still than war to the extension of the* 
limits of geography (as we have seen exemplified in ages pos- 
terior to those of antiquity), had carried these limits beyond the 
Ganges as far as the country of Shut; and what Strabo, and 
Pliny, have left us ignorant of in this extremity of the world 
known to the ancients, is an advancement due to Ptolemy. And 
whatever be the detects of his geography, the application of 
modern notices to the objecs which he presents, will be sufficient 
to fix them in the .positions which severally belong to them* 

In India there are two great rivers, the Iruius and the Gang'e^* 
The course of this last makes a partition of the country into 

two regions, India mtra Cangcm^ and India ultra^ or, India 
within, and India without the Ganges. It would appear that 
India received its name from the former river, which traverses 
from north to south all that part of it bordering on the anterior 
countries. But it must he remarked that, in the country it- 
self, this river is called Sind, from an appellative denoting a 
river common in every age; and the name of SnuiuSf or Sinthus^ 
15 aiiio applied iu antiquity to the Indus. 

SiNi£. India beyond the Ganges is terminated at the bead of 
the Magnus Sinus^ or the gulf of Siam, which separates it from 
the country of the SxiME^ It is evident in modem geography, 
that these limt» are the same that separate Siam from Camboja. 
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We know that this country, and Cochin- China, which is conti- 
guous, occupy a great tract oi land, which the sea envelopes on 
three sides, from the east to the west, by the south. The exte- 
rior limits of the further India were the barriers of. the worlds 
when Ptolemy paised dien, and described a remoter cottaBCty^ 
called SiMiE^ till then unknown hf name* 
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THIRD SERIES. 



AFRICA. 



JBSYPTUS 



Ancient, 
X. AGYPTUS. 

Jtoman Provinces. 

ri. Egyptus Propria; 

JS ) 2. AUGUSTAMNIC A ; 

mvSRiOR. i fiostea Agustamnica 
V Prima, ct Sccuuda. 

HEPTANO- J I. HePTANOMISJ /iO«- 

Mis. \ tea Arcadia, 
JEGYPTus ri. Thebaisj fiosCeu 
suPEaioii) Thebais Anterior, 

vei i et Thebias Supe- 



I. EGYPT or MISSIIL 

Turkish Provinces. 

1. *^ Bahire, ifultuUng the Delttu 

2. ( Sha&kib. 



1. VOSTANI. 

1. Said, or Upi^er EoYFTk j 



CITIES. 



s 

I 



T3 



3. 



i 



f I. Plinthine, 

2. Taposiris, 

3. Alexandria, *(Rliacb- 

4* Ni^polis, 

5. CUIOpQ8» 

6. Hermopolis parTB} 

7. Nitna, 

8. Terenutbii) 

9. Metelis, 

10. Naucratia^ 

1 1 . Sais,* 
J 12. Taua, 

» 13. Nicii,* 
14. Byblosi ^ 
is. Buius, 

16. Onuphis, 

17. Bunrifl) 

18. Tamia^iisy 

19. Mendea, 

20. Thmuis, [phy&U, 

31. DiospoUa ?ai Paoa^ 



1. (West of Alexandria). 

2. Abousir. 

3. Alexandria^ or Eacandeimi* 

» 

4. KaarKksera. 

5. Abukir. 

6. Demenhur. 

7. (Nearthe lakeaof Niue). 

8. Teran6. 

9. Missil. 

10. (Near Saia)* 

11. Sa. 

12. Taua. 

13. Nikios. 

14. Rabel. fum). 

15. (Near Sebennyticum Oatri- 

16. Banub. 

17. Busir. 
la. Damlat 

19. Ashmun^Tanahi 
30. Tmai^. 

%U Maaod^ ' 
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3- 

ft 

a" 
2. 

Sb' 



5* 



Ancient, 

22. Tanis,* (Zoan), ^ 

23. Tenncsus, 

2j. Sethruii, 
26. Pelusium, 

1. Rhinocorurat , 

2. Phacusa, 

3. Babastus,* 

4. Atribis,* 

5. Heliopolis,* 

6. HeroopoUsy 

7. Babytoiiy 

1. Memphis/ 

2. Hencleaopolisy 

3. Aproditopolis, • 

4. Arsinoe* Tcl Groeo- 

diiopoliS) 

5. Oxyrynchu% 

6. Cvnopolis, 

7. Hcrmopolu'Magaa, 

1. Cusa, 

2. Lycopolis, 

3. Apoiiinis Minor, 

4. Hypselis, 

5. Abotis, 

6. AntaeopoUs, 

7. ChemmU vel Paao- 
polis, 

8. AphroditopotiSf 

9. Crocodilopolis, 

10. Ptolemais Hennii}* 

1 1 . Abydus, 

12. Oaris Mag^na^ . 
1 3* Oaris parvSf 

14. Coptos, 

15. Thebae* vcl Dios* 
polls Ma^na, 

16. ApgliiuopoUs Mag;- 

na, 

17. ApoUinopolis parva, 

18. Diospolis pai'va^, 

19. Hermothis^ 
30* Eiethyof 
31. Syene, 

33. BerenicOf 

23. PhiloterU, 

24. Myos*iiermos, 

35. Ar&inoe Cleo* 
patris. 



Modern, 

22. San. 

23. Tennis. 

24. Te)-Essubc. 

25. Sctluoii. 

26. Tiiiclij ruiii). 

1. ArLuh. 

^' ^ (On the Pclusiac branch> 
4. Adib. 

(On the canal from the Nile 
to the Red Sea), [-^^^j^ 

1. 1(Its Pyramids above Deltay re- 

2. (Was above Memphis}. 

3. Aifieh. 

4. (Near lake Moeris}. * 



5. Behnesc. 

6. (below the latter). 

7. Ashmunein. 
I Cussi6. 

2. Siut ot Osiot. 

3. Scdaft. 

4. Sclotb. 

5. Abutig. 

6. Hau-il'Kubbara. 
T. Ekniim. 

8. Itfu, (a ruin). 

9. Adrib€. 

10. Menshie, fa ruin). 

11. Madfun6 (a ruin). 

i 2. ? (distant, west, ^ from 

13. S Niie). 

14. Kipt. 

15. Aksor, or Luxo/. 

r 

1 6. Edfu. 

17. Kous. 

18. How. 

19. -£rmentb 

30. Lucina. 

31. Assuan. 
33.1 

133. WPoits Oil the.Red Sea> 

^24. J 

;2s, Stttfto; 



the 
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NOMES, OR PREFECTURES. 



r 1. Alexandrionorum.* 

2. Menelaitis. 

3. Androiiopolitcs. 

4. Gyuaecopolitea. 

5. Letopolites. 

7. Metelite. 

8. PhtheAote. 

9. Cabasites. 

0. Saites. 

1. Naucralites. 

2. PhthembuthL 

3. Prosopites. 

4. Sebennytcs Superior. 

5. Sebennytcs Inferior. 

6. Omiphites. 

7. Busirites. 

8. Xoites. 

9. Mendesius. 

20. Thmuites. 

21. JNout. 

22. Tankes. 

23. Sethroites. 

24. Ambiae. ^ 

25. Leontopolites. 

26. Athributes. 

27. Bubastites. 



is 



28. Phabaethilcs. 

29. Heroopolitcs. 
. 33. Phagroriopoliiea. 
L31. Heliopolites. 

"l. Memphites. 

2. Arsin<31tes. 

3. HeracleopolitM. 

4. Oxyrynchites. 

5. C^nopolites. 

6. Hermopolites. 

7. Aphroditopolitet. 

8. Antinoitet. 
.9. Oaaitae. 

1. LycopoUtes. 

2. Hypselites. 

3. Aphroditopolites, 

4. Antacopplites. 

5. Panopolites. 

6. Thanites. 

7. Diospolites. 



S"*} 8. Tenlvrites. 
?2 ! 9. Copbtea. 



CopbU 

10. Thebamm. 

1 1. Phaturites. 

12. Hermonthitfea. 

13. ApoUopolite»» 

14. *Oinbitea. 



JEGYFTVS. 

The great celebrity maintained by this country in antiquity 
is well known. It was from Egypt that Greece obtained the 
first s^pehension of the sciences and arts ; which from Greece 
passed into the west* The industry of ihe Egyptians is also 
. signalized not only by their edifices, wherein solidity appears- 
to prevail over elegance, but by the more useful labour of in- 
numerable canals opened through their lands, which have no 
other means of fertility than the waters of the singular river that 
nature has given to the country* * 



* The names of tiiesc distiieti wen deriyed, for the laoif par^ ftomthe pr^eipal 
«ilici which tfafj eOntaiaod* 

18 
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" ANCIENT 6CCMSRAFUY. 

Egypt Is comprised properly in a long valley ; which, from 
north to south, following the course of the river, extmi's more 
than sl% degrees, and so contracted in brcadch as to appear onljr 
a scantlct of land. But at the issue of this valley the country 
expands to give a passage to the different branches by «rhich this 
river communicates widi the and adds to the extent of the 
country a degree and a half of latitude. All that is beyond the 
^each of the derivations irom the river is a sterile and unculti- 
vated land ; which, from the summit of the mountains that form 
the valley, extends on one side to the Arabic gulfy and has no 
other inhabitants than a race of nomadea^ or pastors^ while the 
western limits are confounded in the deserts of lUyiu 

Egypt, governed from immemorial time by its own kings, 
whether in a sing-le monarchy, or in .separate kingdoms, sub* 
mitted at length, under Cambyses, son of Cyrus, to the yoke of 
the Persians, which it sustained but impatiently. To this dy« 
nasty succeeded, by diiimemberment of the empire of Alexander, 
the reign of the Ptolemies, which continued until the reductioA 
of the country into a Roman province^ under Augustus. And 
from the Eastern empire it was wrested by the Arabs, under the 
khalifat of Omar, in the seventh century. 

To this introduction wip shall add what concerns the distinc- 
tions of the several regions of £gtpt ; capitally divided into 
Superior i Heptanomis^ and Inferior* This last is chiefly com- 
prehended within the two principal branches of the Nile, from 

its division to its mouths ; and the triangular figure of a Greek 
letter which it resembles, has occasioned it to be called the 
Delta : and it must be added, that the country of JEgypius 
Inferior surpasses, both on the east and west, the natural limits ^ 
of the Deheu As to JEg^piu$ Superior^ we find it separafed 
from tHe precedent by the Heptanonm^ whose name denotes it 
to have been composed of the union of seven districts^ or pre* 
fecturea wliich iu Egypt are called Names, of which more than 
fihy are distinguished in the detail that antiquity furnishes of. 
this country, whereof likewise thirty are as old as the reign of Se*^ 
sostris. Towards the cataraiSI which made the boundary. of £gtpt 
and antient Ethiopia^ a territory owed to the famous Thebes its 
proper denomination of Tliebais* 
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Such were the ancient divisions nf Egypt; but in the mul- 
tipliration of the provinces of the empire, what Lower Egypt 
possessed beyond the arm of the Nile which discharges itself 
below, the modern position of Damiat, composed, in the fourth 
ceat^ry, a province, under the name of Auffustammcai .and the 
name of Mgyptu», remained provincially distinctive of the rest, 
including a country called Scithiaca by Ptolemy, bordering the 
desert of Libya, as well as the natural division called the Delta* 
Under Justinian we see xX\^ Augusta?n7iic divided into tivo pro- 
viiices, JL Prima and Secunda ; r/ji^ maritime, and that inland* 
The Heptanomu took under Arcadius, son of the Great Theo- 
dostus, the name of Arcoika* Finally, we see the Theba^s in a 
posterior age divided also into two provinces. Anterior and Su^ 
perioTy according to the termA vhich ve find employed to dia* 
tioguish tiiese parts* 



Ancient* 
II. JITHIOPIA. 

Inhabitante* 
ir Blemmyes. 
S. Nobotse. 
3« Meroe. 

4. Troglqdytce. 

5. Avalites. 

6. Barbara vel Axania* 



Modern^ 
II. NUBIA^ ABYSSINIA, 

Countriet. 



tec. 



1. 

2 



iNulMa. 

4. 7 Al^ssinia bordering the 
5.5 Retmeh* 
6. Ajan. 



CITIES. 



^ f I. Prenus. 
I j 3. Cambyus JEratrinm} 
I S. Arbos. 

J 4. Napata,* 



c 



o 

90 



0. 



Meroe,' 



[ron, 



6. TheonSotcr, vel Sote- 
jr, Ptolemais vel£piiheras 
' 1. Auxuine,*.* . 

2. Coloe,* 

3. Gira* Metropc^lS} 
|"|.^ 4. AduUs, 

*• g 5. Sabs, 
IP 6. Berinice Epidires, 
J. Emporium Avalitamm 

I I J 1. Mosylon, 

F-| ^3. Rapta* Metropolis, 



1. Ibrim. 

2. Moacho. 

3. Argo. 

4. (Unknown). 

5. Nuabia. 

6. Suakem. 

7. Ras-Ahebaz. 

1. Axum. 

2. Dobarua. 

3. Koukou^ 

4. Arkiko. 

5. Assab. 

6 (Near Zeila). 
7. Zeila. 

i. (At themouthnf iheSouI)• 
3. Pat6, 
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ifiTHIOPIA* 



By nscending the Nile from the frontier of we shall 

peDctraic into the heart of ^Ethiopia. If recurrence be had to 
aeveral versions of the Scriptures, and to the testimomes of Jo- 
sephus and St. Jerome, it will be found that the. name of Chusy 
from the son of €ham, appertained to this country. That at 
India is also applied to it, in several passages of the anciest 
wnu rs. Ptolcmv couirai-ts it on the side of the west, because 
he imlicatcs, under the name ol" Lii'ija Interior^ that \vhich, hum 
a concatenation of local circumsiancesi is judged mort; proper to 
be embraced under Uie present tide. 

The same distinction in the face of the country, between the 
lands adjacent to the Nile and those that are distant from it, u 

has bcc-n reiiiaikcd of Eg} pL, prevails in the coantrv immedi- 
ately succeeding under the modern name of Xubia> ^d this to- 
pical character is continued as far as Abyssinia* 

We owe to the author of the Periphs of Hamno, a circum* 
stance worthy of remark, ^^Thittall of this country OA |he Ery- 
threan sea^ by a very ancient tenure, is a dependence on Arabia, 

and c ii uue of its prices in particular." Hence we find that the 
esta!;llsiiment of the ^rabs on this coast, was long previous to 
Maho melanism ; the propagation of which, it might be imagined, 
brought them hither. From this circumstance is drawn an in- 
ference leading to the discovery of Ophir^ which may subsist in 
Sophala, whither the fleets of Solomon resorted for gold, and , 
which has escaped those who in their search for this country) 1 
have cutit their eyes on the eastern shore of Africa. | 

' I 

I 

The position of Cambysza jEicatrium^ now called Moscho, de- i 
notes the deposit of the military chest of Cambyses, who pushed 
his expedition beyond the limits of Egypt. This conqueror, 
after having departed from the Nile, passed the El-Wak, and | 
traversed one of the driest and most difficult desarts, in which 
the grt atcst part of his army perished, found himself again on 
he banks of the Nile. An insult oifercd to the Roman name , 

I 

on the Irontier of Egypt, under the reign of Augustus, occa- i 
sloned a Roman army to pass as far as Nafata^ which was the j 
Residence of a queen named Condace. { 

- ■ ! 
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m. UBYA> AFRICA, NUMIDU, ET MAimETANIA. 
Ancient, JUcdem. 



M.P. 





MabiUaM, 

Marmaridae et Adyr- 

machiae, 

Nasamones et Psyl- 

III, 

P hazania — — -Loto- 
phagi et Gani-mantes, 

Massyli et Massssili, 



Carthaginienses, {cc, 



G xtulia — MassaesUi, 
etGsetuli vel Bere^ 
beres. 



Maurasiii Maurif et 
Vandili. 



State* ^ Morbary, 



Bakga. 



1. Tripoli and FszzAir. 



3. 



Tunis. 



L Aloikr. 



1. Fes. 



I 



CITIES. 



\ 



ft 



f 1. Paraetoniuni} 

2. Apist 

3 CatabathmuB} 

4. AmmoD) 
^5. Augild) 

1. Darnis, 

2. Cyrctic,* 

3. Apoilonia, 

4. PtolemaiS] 

5. Barce, 



I 6. Teucliira (Asinoe), 

^ Lr. Berenice ^ii^speiis)| 



1. AUBaretoun. 

2. (Neai^ the above). 

3. Akabet^wolom. 

4. Sant-rei)i. 

5. Augila. 

1. Daine. 

2. Cutii), (a ruin). 

3. Sosush. 

4. Tolomcta, 

5. Barca. 

6. l\'ijkera. 

i 7. iiciuic ur Iicugaxi< 
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VIEW OF AKCKNT GBOGRAPBT. 



N 

2 ^ 



C I s j 

tz 



"1. Phitenoi-nm Arac, 

2. Mac -macles SyruS| 

3. Cic»ii»a, 

4. Leptis Magnaj 

5. Oea, 

6. Sub rat a, 

7. Cydaiiius,* 

8. G»rama,* 

9. fiediruiD, 
^10. Sabe, 

1. Tacape^ 

2. Byzacium,* 
3- Macomades Minoresi 

4. Thenae, 

5. Taphrura, 

6. Tysdrus, 

7. Vic us Aiigustii 

8. Tapsiis, 

9. Leplis Minor, 

10. Hadrumetum,* 

1 1. Cahar Susis, 
Morrea Caelia, 

( I . Grasse,* 

2. Ncapolis, 

3. CurubiS) 

4. Clypea» 
5 Tunetunit 
6. Carthago,* 
7 Uiica* vcl Ithyca) 

8. Hippo Zaritasy 

9. Tabraca, 

10. Tuburbo, 

1 1. Tucaborura, 

12. Tuburbo MajuSy 
15. Huiia Regki 

14. ALidaurus, . 

1 5. Sicca Venera,^ 

16. 1 ucca, 
^17* Zamfty 

1. Hippo* RegtuS) 

2. Rusicade, 
3 Cullu, . " 

4. Con8tantiiia,(Cirta)',» 

5. Milevis^ 

6. Sigus, 

7. Tipa^a, • 

8. Atjux, 

9. Taga«^ic, 

10. Te u ste» 

11. LaoibXia^ 



» 

3 

33 



Modem, 

1. (Bordering Cyrenica). 

2. Sort (a ruin). 

3. Ghcrze. 

4. Lc-bidu (a ruin). 

5. I'ripuh. 

6. Siibart. 

7. Giicdcnics. 

8. Ghcrma. 

9. Medenun. 

10. Tasava. 

1. Oabes. 

2. Beghni. 

3. El-Mahres. 

4. Taiueh. 

5. Skafes. 

6. El-Jem. 

7. Kairwan? 

8. DeiTibas. 

9. Lemta. 

10. (Near Susa). 

1 1. Susa. 

12. Lrkiia. 

I. Jerads. 
3^ Nabel. 

3. Gurb68. 

4. Akiibia. 

5. Tunia. 

6. (Scanty remains). 

7. Satcor. . ^ 

8 Benzert. 

9. (Near Tabarca). 

10. Tuburbo. 

I I . Tucaber. 

12. Tubernok. 

13. Wad-ei-iiul. 
14* (Near Tagaste). 

15. Urbb, or K,ef. 

16. Tugga, 

17. (Near tbe latter). 

I. fNear Mount Pappua). 
3. bgigada. 

3. CuUa. 

4. Constantioi^ 
5 Mila. 

6. Sigu^c. 

7. Tifas. 

8. Hamrnam. 

9. Tajelt. • • 

10. Tcbcss. 

II. Lambe.ar. 



it 
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Ancient, 
Lamafiba, 

Bagai, 

Vescether, - 
ft. IgtlgUiSy 

2. Saldae, 

3. TubusttptitSy 

4. Ru8U«curru, 

5. Caesarea* (Jol); 

6. Cartenna, 

7. Icosiuni, 

8. Murusta^a, 

9. Portus Ma^nus^ 
iQ. Portus Divini> 
ll.Siga,* - 
12. Calaa, * 
IS. Sitifiy 

14. Tubunai 

15. MalUaiuh 

16. Succubafi 
ir. Regiae,* 
18. MeiUanvun Castel- 
^ lum. 

1. Riisadir, ' 

2. Perietina> 

3. Jagatli. 

4. Tiiigis, 
_ 5- Zilis, 

I r y 6. Lixus, • 
S-5 ! 7. JJdiiasa, 

8. Sata> ' 

9. Volubilis, 

10. Exploratio ad Mer- 
curiuin> 



3 



3 z 



«3 



a 
f 



4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



Modem, 
13. LAmasbe. 

13. Bagai. 

14. Pescara. 

1. JijelL 

2. Tedl6s. 

3. Burg. 
Hur. 
Vacur. 
Tenez. 
Sersel. 

8. Mustuganim. 

9. Arzeu. 

10. Marz-uI-Kibir. 
11 Ned-Roma. 

12. Calaat-ci-Wad. 

13. Sitef . 

14. Tubnah. 

15. Meliana. 

16. Zuchar. 

17. Tlemsen. 

18. (Bound of Roman arms). 

1. Melilla. 

2. Velez de Gomenu 

3. Tetcwcn. 

4. Tinja or Tangier. 

5. AzziUa. 

6. Larache. 

7. Old Mamorc. 

8. Rabat. 

9. GttalilL 

10. (An out post). 



LIBYA* 

» I 

The name of Libya, among the Greeks, extended to al! Af- 
rica : but, strictly speaking, it was comprised in what succeeded 
to E^ypt towards tlu- west, as far as a gulf of the Mediterra- 
neao, called the Grfiat A^'^rXi>. ^. 



The Ptolemiesi or some prince of their house, possessed this 
country : and under the Eastern empire, Ltbia ^as annexed 

to the £g3rpdan government, when we distinguish two pro- 
vinces in it, Marmartca and Cyrenica ; the first cou&ning on 
^SHPh ficcond extending towards the Syrtis* 



T 
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AFRICA. 



It is enveloped by the Sea on two sides : on the east, from 
the bottom of the smaller Syrtis to the Hermaum promontory, 
or that of Mercury, now Cape Bon ; and on the north, from 
this promontory to the Itmits of Numidia. It may be addedi 
that a line of division between the provinces ' of Africa and 
Numidia appears given by that which separates the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers. The country adjacent to the Syrtis was 
distinguished by the name of Bt^zacium. From this position 
the maritime country takes the name of Zeugitana^ without our 
knowing whether under (his name it extended aa far inland as 
to correspond with the Umiu o^ the deparUfirat that was aftct^ 
wards named ProconnUarism 

NUMIDIA. 



This name extended primitively to all the country comprised 
between Africa Proper^ and the more ancient boundary of MaU' 
retan'iay which was a river named Molochath, or Ma/va, now 
Mulvia, whose mouth is opposite Cape Gata, on the southera 
shore of Spain | and this space is now occupied by the kingdom 
of Algier; 

Tv/o people participated this extensive country : the Massyliy 
oh thr side of Africa*, and the Massccsili^ towards Maurctania: 
and a promontory far advanced in the sea, heretofore named 

' Tretumy now Sebda-ruz, or the Seven Capes by the people of 
the country, and, by mariners, Bergarbnie, made the term of 

'separation between them. They obeyed two princes celebrated 
in history ; the first being subjects of Masinissa, the second of 
Syphax. The attachment of JNLisinissa to the Romans, requacd 
on their part not only a re-establishment in the kingdom of 
which he had been despoiled by Syphax, but also that he be 
guaranteed in possession of that of his eaemjr; an ievep^t that 
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united NuMTDiA under one prince. This kingdom, in the same 
state under J agurtha, and the same also under Juba, was van- 
quished by C^sar, who rerlviced it to a Roman province. But 
Augustus having gratitied Juba, sou of Juba^ with a part of the 
kingdom of hia father, this province of Nohidia suffered ab- 
scissioD of that part which had taken the name of Mwiretaniai 
and appeared finally bounded by the river Ampsagas^ that falU 
into the sea on the side of the promontory of Tretum^ and which 
is now named Wad-il*Kibir, or the Great Hiver. 



MAURETANIA. 

It is thus, and not MAURixANiA that this name appears io 
most monuments of antiquity, whether medals or lapidary in- 
scriptions; and it may be added, that the national name is M AU* 
E Asii, according to the Greek writers* The country over which 
Bocchiis, who delivered Jugurtha to the Romans, reigned,' was 
limitedvas we have said in fipeaking of the primitive state of 
Ninnidiay by the river Moluckathy whose name being otherwise 
M'tiva^ has given occasion to some modern authors, misled by 
Ptolemy, to distinguish two rivers for one. 

We are not precisely informed what oecaaloned the amplifica- 
tion of ancient Mauretaitja^ it is known, however^ that it was 
Juba, who, put in possession of the stated of the two Maurish 

princes liogced aud LSjccims by the favour of Augustus, construct- 
ed the city of Ccesaria^ which gave the name of Ccusarieiisis to 
that part of Mauretania which was taken from Numidia* 
Now if it be supposed that Mauretania was a concession pri*' 
or to the aggrandizement made of his paternal dominion, we 
shall find in these circumstances, what gave occasion to the ex- 
tension of the name. 

This kingdom was reduced into a province under Claudius, 
and divided into two : the one^ called Ccesariensis^ consisted in 
what had belonged to NumUia; and the other^ called Tingitanaf 
was the original MAURSTAirtA, which extended to the ocewu 
We may add in general termsi that all this coast Of Africa 
WS8 filled with Roman colonies. 

19 
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LYBIA INTERIOR.* 



What remiims to be delineated of the interior parts of Africa, 
Biay be annpunced under thU tide, as we find it in Ptolemy. To 
Gatulia immediately contiguoua to NumuHa and Mauretania^ 
succeeds a vast stiacc divested of all local circumsUQce, 
and exhibited in the chart, under the title of Deserta Libm 
iNTERioRis. MelanO'Cra-tuli,, or black Getulians, occupied it 
in antiquity^ and conhned on a country called Nigritia, which 
owes its, name less to the Negro race in general, than to the 
river which traverses thU part of Africa. The ancients knew 
this river under the name of iTtger^ wWch, contrary to the opin- 
ion they commonly had of it, directs Its course from west to 
cast, as Herodotus indeed appears to indicate* 

In the lef» remote and maritime part, the Autoloks are men- 
tioned as a great nation, from whom the Roman frontier of Maw 
Tetania suffered molestation. A nation of Getulians distinguish- 
ed by the name of Dara^^ have left their name to Darah, sepa- 
rated from Morocco by a branch of mount Atla$. 



' • The parts of the Interior nf Africa are SO fcw and laconriderable that we havji 
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SACRED GEOGBAPHY. 

TABULAK VUiW. 



PRELIMINARY. 

Bearing in mind the obscurity that dwells on some of the 
objects of FostdiluviaD geography, as we might say, of almost 
every a^e and every country, the student should not be disap- 
pointed when he is told, that positive certainty is not by any 
means pretended to be attached to the location of Antediluvian 
positions in corresponding modem ones. All that we can pro- 
mise is, the grtattr degree of certainty as to the prominent 
features, and the greater degree of probability as to those of 
minor import. For amidst the very numerous interpretations 
of ^ this part of Scripture made by learned divines and others^ 
the contrariety of opinion is so great as almost to reduce every 
prospect of consent to a faidi* 

To illustrate this matter, vvc will mention the examples that 
occasion the remark; which indeed comprise nearly the whole 
of the Antediluvian geography transmitted to us in any shape* 
The Land of Nod is placed by Dn Wells in Desert Arabia* 
Wilkinson on the contrary, places it in present Persia^ about 
the situation of ancient Sitsimay as we presume, with most 
plausibility. Dr. Geddes, seemingly against all propriety, 
renders the river Phhon or Pison^ the Araxes; and the Gihon^ 
the Oxus; the one on the west of the Caspian sea, and the other 
on the east, which is certainly the Gihon to the present day: the 
Mtddekcl he calls the Tigris. Far otharwisc is the opinion 
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PRELIMINART. 



of Dr. Wells* Re makes the Gihon the easterly channel of 1 
the two into which the Euphrates is divided after its union ] 
with the Tigris, and some time before its waters disembogue 

into the Prrsian gulf, and, the Phtson ihc westerly one; de- 
signating ihe H'tddtkel by the Tigris withal. To us it seems 
that no better compromise can be made of such a difference, 
than to adopt the opinion of Wilkinson ; for which see the ta- 
ble and map of this country. There is less dispute as to the- 
location , of the land and Garden of Eden^ and the identity of 
the Et^hratca* 

In passing from our view of the Land of Egypt to that of the 
Fromised Land^ we have not availed ourselves ot the usual pri- 
Tilege of mental Aerostation, but, on the path of Moses and the 
Israelites, have made our exody : thinking it best to assemble 
the objects that are spoken of in the renowned Exodus of the 
Jews, with a summary account of its incidenu, in one table* 

We haVe judged it impracticable to reduce the geography of 
Canaan^ after ^he conquest of Joshua, to the comparative table I 
of corresponding ancient and modem names, for a reason . too 
evident to repeat, that this country abounded, beyond almost 
any other In times of antiquity, with geugraphical and historical 
notices; whereas at the present day, it has become almost deso- 
late, and some of the most fruitful tracts formerly are now bar- 
ren wastes. But that the account may be as striking to the 
eye, as the narratiKe form is susceptible of, we have given tl\e 
pnncipal objects a marginal relief from the body of the page. 

The same motive that actuated roe to give a preliminary 
sketch of the origin and migrations of Parent Nations, to Part 
II., prompts me in like manner to insert here, a tabular view of 
the three first Patriarchal ages, with annotations to each, to 
give light and interest to the Sacred Geography. The context 
between these tables must be looked for in Jabhe$^ Shem, 
and ftam^ in passing from thie first to the second ; in Bia^ 
ran^ Abraham^, and Nakor^ in passing from the second to the 
third, ai^d through Jacob \o the twelve tribes • 

We have adopted a chronological order in the succession both 
of the Fatri|u:chal and^Geographicai tables^ as nearly as the suc- 
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cessive evolution of their objects would admit of. According 
to this methpdt wc haye been underthe necessity of giving more 
than one table of the same tract of country when its revolutions 
have 80 changed its civil divisions as to render thtm quite as 
foreign trona each other, at different periods, as though 'he iden- 
tity of lerritDry itself hatl ijten changed* Of thisi Canaau Iwr- 
nishes a striking illustration* 



THE FIRST AGE OF THE WORLD, 

OR 

Th^^ AntecTthtvian Patriarchs* 

'1, Cain, bom Anno Mundithe second.* 

a. Enoch, son of Cain. 

b. Irady son of Enoch. 
€. Mehujaely son of Irad« 
tf.* Methussel, son of MehujaeL 
e. Lamech, son of MethusaeK 'He had by Adan^ 
— ^Jabal, the inventor of tents and ke( ^ ing of cattle ; and 
— Jubal, the inventor of music. Also, by Ziliab, 
— Tubal-Cain, the inventor of working in metals; and 

* — Naamah, supposed to be Venus. 

2. Abkl. 

3. Seth, born A. M 130, died 042, aged 912. 

a. Enos, son of Seth, born 235, died 1140, ap^cd 905. 

b. Cauiati, soit oi Enos, born 325, died 1235, aged ^iO, 

c, Mahalalael, son oi Camaii, born 395, died 1290, aged 895. 

d, Jared, son of Mahalaleel, boi ii 460, died 1422, at^cd 962. 
' e. Enoch, son of Jaredi born 622, was translated lo heaven. 
/. Methuselah, son of Enoch, bom 687, died 1656, aged 969. 
ff. Lamech,son of Methuselah, bom 874, died 1651, aged 777. 
A, Noah, son of Lisniech,born ^056, aged 600 at the Flood. 
**-Japhet9 his firat*«oB,lM»m 1556, aged 100 at the Flood. 
— Shem, his second son, born 1558, aged 98 at the Flood./ 
-»Jiam| his third son, bom 1560) aged 96 at the Flood. 

Annoiaiiott»» 

T 

Adam the first qsan, and Eve the first woman, formed by 
the immediate power of God, on the sixth day of the cre- 



> 

> 

ft 
< 



* The better opinion seems to be, ih&t Cain was (torn the first, and Abel the second 
Tcir of tlie world, itee SMund Mjnror, tli« He?, lli^tia Smith, pago $. 



r 
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. adoD,* in a state oi* purity and happiness; fell into guilt 
and misery by transgressing the divine command; were 
banished from their blissful residence in the garden of 
Eden ; sentenced to suffering and death ; yet favoured 

with the promise of a Saviour. fGen* chap. 3J.' Adam 
died 930 Anno Mundi ; having seen eight generations* 
Eve died Anno Mundi V)40. 

Cain, the first man bom of a woman, followed husbandry, 
murdered his brother Ab^l, a|id went to live in the land of 
Nod, where he built the first city, and named it aftto his 

son, Enoch. His posterity were called the Children of 

meUy of whom there is no account citlicr respecting their 
births or deaths; ,nor is there any of his death* 

Lamecb introduced polygamy. He is supposed to be the Jn- 
piter of the Greeks,' Jabal, Pan; Jobal, ApoUo; Tubal- 
Cain, Vulcan; and Naamah, tTentu. 

Akel, the second son, tended flocks, and died by his brother's 
hand, a martyr to obedience. 

Sets, the third son, was bom soon after the murder of Abel. 
His posterity were called the Children of God. He lived 
cotemporary with all the Antediluvian Patriarchs, except 
Noah. 

Enos was cotemporary with all the Antediluvian Patriarchs. la 

his days the worshippers of God began to be distinguished* 

1 ' » 



• The following note from Mr. Pitikerton we presume will not be consitleretl asanr 
burthen to troth, on whichever tide it et«nd«» hat rather, MtemVini; to ita further devel- 

a|>eineiit. He siiys — '^Ancient clirntinlcifry has been i uit n *1 \,\ ;itt a inpting to force \\ to 
bcriptiire, which is surely no canon of ctironolegy ; for the bcptuagint, translated trom 
Mfcib for nn)re ancient than any we have, diffen from the present Hebrew no !«• 
than 576 years before tlie lime of Noah; and 880 ytais from TCoah to the time of Abi-a- 
haro The Greek churcli, cei*tainiy as well instructed as thut of the Homan, dates the 
creation 5508 years before Christ. Kj»i{»haaiu8, Augusiin, and other fathers, follow the 
Hebrew of their time, which agrees wiUi the Setituagint. But ancient chj'OTioloijjy ought 
only to be estimated Irom ancient authors, and kept quite apart from script urul clirrmo* 
logy. I'he dale of the creation. Sec pat» never be decided, eiilier froui Scripture w 
otnerwite; and saeh speculations avc/u.'ile. In other points, theauthoritj of the tearnfis 
Oshoiv now oiiiveraally aliowed the best chro&ologerj ia fi[Aoved«"£cc. 
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Enoch ws^lked with God 365 years, and was translated into 
heaven without seeing death. 

Mjethuselah, the oldest of all men, having been a cotemporary 
with Adam 243 years, and witl^Noah 600, died a litde 
before the flood* 

Noah. In the days of Noah, b*y the sinful alliances of the 
posterity of Seth, or Som of God^ with the posterit\ of Cain, 
or Daughters of iMen^ and other causes, the woiid was 
filled with universal corruption. Noah was commissioned 
by the Almighty to call them to repentance daring 120 
years, while he was preparing the Ark. On their tncor- 
. rigible disobedience, the universal deluge (which took place 
A. M. 1656, and lasted 150 days, produced by a rain of 40 
days,) at last destroyed them all; except Noah and his fa- 
mily, with a sufficient number of every species of animals, 
who were preserved in the Ark* 

V 



THE SECOND AGE OF THE WORLD, 

OR > ' .- ' 

The PastiRliivian -Patriarchs HU the call of Abraham; mchiding 
the Plantation of Nations^ and the Origin of Languages. 



6 

I 

I- 

§2 



'\. GoMER, and sons, peopled the N. W. parts of Europe, viz. 

a. A hiikciiaz, son of Gomer, settled t rance. 

b. Riphath, son of Gomer, setUed the British Isles, &c. 

c. Togarmah, son of Gomer, Settled Gerroan^r, Sweden, &c. 
3. Maooo, and posterity, peopled Russia, Siberia, 8(C. 

3. Madai. ^ 

4. Javan* and sons, peopled the N. £. coast of the Mediter- 

ranean, TO. 

a. Elisha, son of Ja?»n,settled Greece. 

b. Tarshish, son of Javan« settled the S. of Asia Minor. 

c. Kittim, sonof Javan, settled Maccdon. 

d. Dodanim, son of J.iv:m, sett led W. coast of Asia Minor. 

5. Tubal, and posterity, ])coplcd Spain. 

6. Meshech, ai.d posterity, peop'ed Italy*. 
.7. Ti&AS| and posterity, peopled Thrace. ' 
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f I. El AM) and posterity, peopled Persia. ^ 

AsBUR) and po8terity« peopled Asftyria» and built NineTclt. 
ArphaxaD} bom' :658, and died 2096, |>eopied Ciirmama. 
a. Salahf don of.Arphaxad, bom 1693, died, 3126, aged 
Eber,or Hebct , son of Salah) born, 1723, died 2187; fa- 
ther of the Hebrews. 
{a). Joktan,aoa of Eber, peopled S. £. of Asia, viz. 
—bheba, offspring oi Joktaii, settled Hindoo&tan or India. 
— Orphir, ofTsprii^i?: of Joktan, settled Molucca Islesj £cc. 
— Ha^ iiuk; offbpnnt^ of JoktHii, settled Thibet, Sec. 
{b). Pclt^i^, son of Eber, bom 1757, whea the eaith was 
divided ; died 1996. 

eu, bun ol I'e leg, born 1787, died 2026, ag^ed 239. 
(J), hcrui^, son of Reu, born 1819, died 2049, ajj^ed 230. 
(r). Nhhor, sun of Scriig, born 1849, died 1 J^r, at Ur. 
If). Terah, son of Nahor, born 1878, died 2083, at Haran. 
— Haran, son of Terab, born «948, at Ur, di«d 3073. 
— Abraiiam^son of Terah,b. SOtfS, atUrr call'd 3683,d. 1 283. 
*>^Nahor, son of Terab, bom at Ur, and died at Uaran. 
—Sarah, half sister, and wife of Abraham, b. 20 1 8^ 4.2 1 45. 
Lun, and posterity, peopled Lydia in Asia Minor. 
Aa AM) and sons, peopled Syria, and Mesopotamia, via. 

a. Uz, sen of Aram, settled tbe S. W. part of Syria. 

b. Hul, son of Aram,«euled the N. W. part of Syria. 

c. Gether, son of Ai am. settled the S. E. part of Syria. 

d. M.»sh, son of Aram, seited Mi?sopotamia. 
"1. Ct'mi. and sons, peopled the S. uf Africa and Afiabia^ yiz* 

a. be ba, son of Cush, settled Arabia. • , 

b. Subtah, son of Cush, settled Ltliiopia. 

c. Raaniah, dauy:hter of Cuhh ' ^ 
(a). Sheba, ofupnng of Raamah, settled Sofala. 

d. Nimrod (Bclus), son of Cush, founded Babylon. 
2. MizuAiM, and sons, peopM Egypt, &c. yiz. 

a. Lehabimf^sbn of Miaraim, settled Libya, 
d. Caphtorim^ son of 'Mizfaim, ancestor of the Copts, 
c. Casluhlm, soii of Mizraim, settled between Egypt and 
Canaan. ^ , . 

(a). Phili»tim, son of Casbshimi ancestor of the Fhilistians. 
Phut, ancestor of the Moors. 
4. Canaan, ancestor of the Canaanites, viz. 

a. Sidon, ancestor of the Phoenicians, dwelt at Sidon* 

b. Heth, ancestor of the Ilittites, dwelt at Hebron. 

c. Jcbiisite, ancestor of the Jebusites, foiuided Jerusalem. 

d. Ainoritr, ancestor of the Amorites, d^reit at Heshlon. 

e. Cilrgiisite, ancestor of the Girgasites, dwelt at Gergesa. 

f. Hlvite, ancestor of the Hivites, dwelt at Gibioe. 
5*. Arkiie, ancestor of the Arkites, dwelt at Archa. 

h, Sinite, ancestor of the Sinites, dwelt near the Desert oi Sin. 

i. Aryadite, ancestor of the Arvaditcs, dwelt at Arad; and. 
y. llainatiiitei ancestor ef the liamatlutes, dwelt at Uoinath 
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Annotations. 

Noiia, was 754 years old at the Conlusioii, and 950 at his death| 
which happened tWo yeara before the birth d Abraham* 

# 

NzvROD, began to build Babel, in the Land of Shinar, tTSft 

which continued 53 years, till the Confusion of Tongues, 
1810 t rum the Creation of the World, or about 21SK)* be- 
fore Christ*. 

■J 

Natiohs and Langvaoki* The original, munber of nationa 
and languages after the confusion, appears to have been 
. seventy—^* every one after their families, after their ton- 
gues, in their nations.'^ (Gen. 10, 5.). Doctor Wells says 
that as to the number of languages then begun to be spoken, 
they could not probably be fewer than there were nations, 
nor more than there were familiea« If there were no more 
than there were nationa, or heads of nattona^ then the 
number is 'easily counted* Seven in Japhet* foltrin Han^ 
and five in Shem. But if they were as many as thera 
were families at the confuBion, their number cannot be 
known; because Mosts (as Mr. Mede observes) does not 
make an enumeration of all the families, or heads of fami- 
ilea. Uowfver,the common opinion is, that their number 
was according to the number of families; and this Moses 
seems to insinuate, because he joins thtottghout GenedSf * 
* families and tongues' together* 

Abram, married his half sister Sarai at Ur, from whence he 
was called, together with his father Terah, brother Na- 
hor, and nephew Lot, to leave Chaldea in 207fi* They 
then dweh in*Haran in Mesopotamia, from whence he was 
again called in S083, on his father's death, to remove to 
Canaan; after which his name was changed to Abraham^ 
and his vife's to Sarah. She is the only woman of this 
period whose age is recorded. After her death Abraham 
took a second wife named. Ketur ah* 

I 

* - ' 

* See (he dispcrs'on of the Scyi'uuJi"- hy Ninus, in 

X 

* 

* 
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1^ TAUjamHABY. 



THE THIBO AGJ& OF THE WORLD. 
From the caU Mraham to the ^Eaeeduei in two Secthfth 

1. Lot, neiAewdf Abraham. 

Moabf ancestor of the Moabltes. 
Ammoiit ihcestor of tbe AmmonitM. 



r 1. Lot, nc| 
pi a. Moabf 
^< 6. Ammo 

|i I 2. ISCAH. 
1.3. MiLCAH, 





wife of Nabor. 

IshinaeUte8,b.B. C 1910, d. 

{AnceslOf t of li^yiunaet. 
P^ces of the Ishmadites. 

Bttbemflihy^ughterof IttamlttMl tUfd idlvof Emul 
U*Ac,iKaft1>ofii 1896,diediii GaiMMii irifi^ayed i8(K * 

a. EsaUt aoQ of Imac, bom 1837, aacestor of the Edomit^ 
(a). Eliphaa, son of Esau hy his first wife Adah* 

^ Amelek, son of Eliphaz, by Tbrniah. 

^ Teinan,Omar, Zepho, ? q^j^^^ chadrcli of Eliphtt. 

GataD) Kenaz, &c. J ; 
(A). Jeush, Jaalam, Korah, children €»f EsaUy by hi« se- 
cond wife, Aholibamah. 
(c). ReueU son of Esau by his third wife Bashcfnath. 

— Nahath, Zerab, MUsah, > chUdren of Reuet 

and Shammah, y 

b. Jacob, or Israel, bom I83r in Canaan, (Ued 1689 in£gTpt 

5. ZiMRAK,&c.toNo.8. w6reAl>cahaiiii*adiU4renfa]rEetanli. 

4. JoKSBAir. 

J- tSSi ^ ChUdrca of JoksUan. 
* («V Ariiitniiband Letutfiimi descoadants of Dadaii. 

6. MiDiAN, ancestor of the Midiahit^s. 

a. Ephjtb, £pj\er, Hanoch, ? CJ^^^^^ of Midian.. 
Abidan^ amlj£)daah) > 

7. IsRBAK. , : 
^8. Shuak* 



• The periods of the forgoing teblet are recTconed from tlie CrMtiOlU |boie<rftJ»* 

^ - 
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4. Mac AH. J 

6. Bust imcoter «f fitfhttt f CShiUmn 1>/ Mikah. 
7» BxTRinftLt lived at Htnuif J * 

a. Laban, son of Bethuel, liveii*ail Hanb. 

(a\ Le^, daughter of Laban, and first wifef>f Jjpeob. 
(b). Rachel, daughter of Laban and second wife of 
^. Aebecea^^augliiMr 4»f BeOmal, niift «€ Jaate. 



r rj. H&UBEN, bor 
f I 2, Simeon, bori 
[ j 3. Levi, born b< 
j a. Gershon, s 



SECTION lli 

H&UBEN, born before Christ 1758, had foar 

born before Christ 1757, had six sons, 
before Christ itd6,fiicd i4l9|«ged IW. 

son of Levi. 

d, Kohath, son of Levi, aged 133 at his death. 

(jl). Amram, son of Kohath, died in Egypt, aged ?Sf, 
— Aaron, son of Amram, b. 1574, d. 145 1, aged 123. 

Moies, son of Amram, b. 157l9d. I451yaged I2|u 
Mevarit soO'drLeil 
<r. A>cM)4ik daughter (^X-evi, imd wifeof Amnuxu 

4. JTixoAtf, born before Chrint 1755; hud three «qiii^ 

5. IssACBAR, had four sons. 

6. Zebvlok, had three sons. 
(7). Dinah, Jacob's only daughter. 

7. Joseph, born before Christ 1745, died \$8$m 
^ a. Manasseh, son of Joseph by Asenath* 

1 b. Ephraim, son of Joseph by Asenath. 

8. BENJAMIN} bom before Chriat 1734^ had ten aaiii. 

9. Daw. 

10. Kaput ALi, bad four sons. 

IL Gao, hadaevoD sons. 
12. Aaavfty had firar aonfltted one daught^it* 



Annotattonsm 



SECTION L . 

Lot, lived at Sodom till it3 destruction, of which he w^s pre-ad- 
monished by angels, who brought him, his wife, and two 

»■ "I ^ ' I I I I I . 1 II ' I I I H i M i l J I II IP' 

^ HapdiMld IP BiAA t ^^bmOA to J^te^ 
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daughters out of the city, and ordered thctn to flee with 
all possible precipitation to the mountains, warning them 
not to look back) lest they should be involved in the gene« 
ral destruction. Ht8 wife disobeying this injunetion, was 
imiiicdiateiy changed^ into a pillar of salt. Several of hia . 
children died at Sodom* 

MoAB Si. Ammon, were children of I.ot by his twu daughters. 
Their posterity were giants who dwelt in the country they 
con(iuered from the gigantic £niims and Zam^ummims* 

« > ■ 

t ■ 

_ m 

IsBXABL* was son of Abraham by Hagary the handouud of Sarah. ' 
His posterity, the Ishmaelites or Hagarenes settled in A.ra<- 
bia; and their descendants have been called Arabs oil 

Saracens. 

Isaac, was son of Abraham by his ^t wife Sarah. Isaac 
hady by his only wife Rebecca, twin sons Esau aild Jacob. 

♦ 

*'EuA'Uf also called Edox in consequence of swearing away hie 

birthright or right of primogeniture in favour of Jacob, 
was ancestor of the Edomites by his wives Adah, Aholi- 
bamah, and Bashemath or Mahalah; the two former were 
Canaanitish women, and the latter Ishmaelitish. The 
Edomites dwelt in the land of the Horimsi or Horites, 
whose daughters they married, and by descent , or con* ' 
quest possessed die country. They were first dukes, and 
afterwards kings of Edom, before there was any king of 
Israel. 

Jacob, went frpm Canaan, to his uncle Lahan at Haran or Pa- 
dan-aram, in Mesopotamia, B. C. 1759, with whom he 
lived 2Q years, and having married Leah and Rachel, re* 
turns to Canaan. 

Zx4tRA2ki, JoKSBAN, &c. to No. 8. of the table inclusively, chil- 
dren of Abraham l)y Keturah, were settled in the. east 
country, by their father, before hb death* 

NAXoa, was bom at Ur, and died at Haran; He had two 
wiveai tbe name of one waa Beipnah and the other Mllcab^ 
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SECTION a 

jAeOBj or Israel, in the decline of life, B. C. 1706, removed 
his family, 70 in number, to Egypt, by the solicltiuion of 
his 80Q Joseph, and the invitation of the king of Egypt; 
Joseph having been sold into figjrpt, ^ years before that 
period, by his brothers; and having been advanteti, by 
reason of his wisdom, from a state of slavery to the highest 
trust. In his last moments Jacob blessed his sons sever* 
ally% and alter his death was carried back to Canaan and 
interred, by his request, at the cave of Machpelah. I I U 
obsequies being performed, his sons, progepitors of the- 
twelve tribes, returned to abide in £gypt* 

Jo0£PH« But little more Is recorded of Israel's family, till jost 

. . before the death of Joseph, when he sent for his brethren, 
and lold them, in the same prophetic spirit that illuminated 
his aged father, that God would assuredly perform his gra- 
cious promise, by bringiag their posterity out of Egypt, 
and giving diem the land of Canaan for an inheritance* 
He therefore earnestly requested they would not bury him 
in Goshen, hot -lay his body in a coffin, and deposit it in 
some secure place, whence thev might take it on the ac- 
complishment of his predictions, to the Land ot Promise. 
For the fulfilment of this request, his brethren bound 
themselves by an oath* 

j^osxs. Subsequent to diia melancholy occurrence, the de- 
scendants of Israel increased prodigiously both in strength 

and numbers, so much that the natives, who began to fear 
that they would eventually cover the whole face of the 
kingdom, resolved to weaken them by taxes, labour, and 
every species of tyrannical oppression* ' Bat the first mea- 
Borea Iklling of die desired effect, thereupon a diabolical 
«dict was promulgated, commanding thai every mak child 
ef the Hebrew that was horn thereafter^ should be cast into 
the Nilcy and that none but the females should be permitted 
to live. Under this edict Moses was born, to humble the 
pride of Egypt, and to lead his groaning countarymea in 
triumph from the hoiae of bondage. 
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EzoDVB. The time haviog arrived for* the fulfilment of the 
dtvine promiee'of brmgiog the Israelites out of Egypt; 
and Moses having prevailed with Pharaoh by means of 

many miraculous feats, to permit the Jews to depart for 
the Land of Promise; they set out from Rameses, When 
they arrived at Mount Sinai, in the Wilderness, God ap- 
pointed them a day for the proosidgation of his Decaloguct 
On the appointed day^ Moses committed the care of his I 
people to Aaron and Qur, end went up with Joshua into 
the mountain, where he conHnned forty days, while God 
g.ivc him the ten commandments y on two tables oi stone, 
• called TABLES OF COVENANT, together with the whole plan 
of the Jewish taUernacie, and mode of worship* After 
Moses descended from the Mount, be ^desired his congre- 
gation to bring an offering of different materistts for the 
holy tabernacle ; and be was iiiimediiitely supplied wllbjP 
profusion of jewels, metals, ointments, perfumes, and every 
other requisite article ; which he distributed to proper ar- 
tiiicers and workmen, whom God had endowed with the 
peculiar skill to contrive, and ability to execute, tbe4rarious 
designs that bad been shewn to Moses on the mountaiiu 
The work was p^sformed with^iich slncriqr and diligence, 
that in less than six months, the tabemaole, with afl its 
niagnillcent furniture and apparatus, was set up at the foot * 
of Mount Sinai, and the pompous worship of the Israelites 
was bt gun. — We will subjoin the results of the mustering 
and numbering of the tribes of Israel, .the patrifurchai chiefs 
of each, and the order of their encampment nbout the* 
tabernacle, viih a jcl^me :Of ibe 8ftme». ' 

* ■ ■ 

Reuben, The tribe of Reuben was 46,5CX) in number; south of 
the tabernacle, and ea3t of ^uneou, £^i;&u^ P. chief. 

SficBOw. The. tribe of Stmeon was 59,300 in number; sonthof 
the tabemade and west of R|subM» * 
•chief* 



G&&SHON. The Gersbonites were 7500 in number; west of the 
tabernacle; carried the cunaias, ^ciifi, &c« £li4MP9» 



cbie£» 
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£oilATH« The Kohathitea were 8600 in number; south of the ta- 
bernacle; carried the Sttnctimry, Ark, &c. ELisAraAN, P« 
chief. , 

HcRAHi* The Memrites were 6200 m iiiimben south of the ta- 
bernacle; carried the boards, buuJb, Sec. Zurili., P. 
chief. ' , 

JUDAH* The tribe of Jadah was 74,600 In oumber, east of the 
tdbemacict ao^ north of lasachar* Naason, P. chief* 

IssACHAR. The tribe of Issachar was 54,400 in number; east 
of the tah«nuicley and south of Judah. ^£tuan££L, P« 
chiefi# , • • 

2s»VMii» TIm IriW ^ ZcUiIm wt» S7iiM in niiaiberi east 
of thtf tabernacle, and south of Issachar* Eli ah, P/ 

JdAKAssEH. The tribe of Manasseh was 52,200 in number; 
we^t ot the tabcmacLe, and oorth of Ephraim* GAMALi£iiy 
P.chiel. 

. Ef KRAOUi. The »ibe of Ephraim, was 40,500 in nmmber; west 
of thdtabemade, and sontih of Manasseh. Elxsha^ah", 
P. chief. 

Benjamin* The tr^beof Benjamin was 85,400 in number; west 
of the tabemadci atid north of Manasseh. Abiban, 
P. chief* 

Dan. The tribe of Dan was 62,700 in nnmber; north of the 
tabernacle^ and westui A^iier. Auilzeh, P. Ciiief* 

^APHTALi. The tribe of Naphtali^ was 53,400 lo number; 
north of the tabernacle, and east of Asher. Azixrar, P. 
ditef. 

Gad. The tribe of Gad was 46,650 in number; sniuh of the 
tabernadei and west of Simeon* £liasapu, F. Chief. 
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Afuiu The tribe of Asher was 41,500 in number ; north of 
the tabernacle, and eaafr of DaA* Paoibi., P. Chief. 

Caleb and Joshua. Caleb was a descendaut of Judah; Jo- 
fthua was a desceodant of Joseph* 



▲ SCHBMS Ot THE CAMP 19 TKX WIUBIINEM* 



Cattle, 


Dan. 


Afther. 


Naphtali* 


Catile, 


Benjamin. 


N. 
Menri. 


Judah. 

I 


Manatteh. 


Of. 
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THE 
1 AB£UNACL£. 




4 

Isiachar. 


Ephndm. 




Kobath. 
S. 




Zebolon. 


^ CacUe. 


Gad. 


1 Simeon. 


. Reuben. 


■■• , 
Caitie, 
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SACRED GEOGRAPHT. 



TABULAR VIEW, 



L AJfTEDiLUVWf COUNTRIES 



Aneieni* 



2. laAVD or K09> 



Moderti. 

1. Sbinar, Babylonia, and IM^ 
SQccetmely. 
«• (Oh the comaMm channel^ 
the' Euphrates, Tigris, Icc^ 
about 60 milealimi^the Per-> 
sian gulQi- 
3* Elam, SusianiiiahdPenia^tte- 
cessively. 
a. Built by Cida» ia the iaod ^ 



EIVER3. 



1 . PisoDi or PhisoDi 

2. Gihon, 

3. Hiddekel, * 

4« Euphrates^ or Perathi 



1. Tigrii. 

2. (Uncertain). 

3. Zeindek (Gyndes). 

4. Euphrates^ or Great Rivei;, 



Aa the aacred histoty ia very short in other particulara relat- 
ing to the antediluvian world (that ia^ the atate of the world 
hebtt the, flood) aa ia it in refierenoe to ita geography; all the 
pjbcea thereof mentioHed by Moaeaf being either the garden of 

with sach places as beljong to the description of ila sitf;* 

21 
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ation in the land of £deO) or the land of Nod and the ciVf of 
Enoch built therein* 

T 

The term £den» denotao^ pk«mr^ or delight by its primaiy 
aeceputioii in the Hebreir^ knguage, has been imposed as s 

proper name on several places; as the Eden or Beth- Eden, 

mentioned by the prophet Amos, near Damascus; and a village 
on Mount Lebanus of the same name, besides others ; and 
therefore mistaken for the site of the original terrestrial Paradise* 
See Doctor WcUs^ Qeog|:90by oCtb^ Old X«stiime|itr. 

The same author is of opioion, that the Ark. was built in the 
land of Eden, where the aot^iluvjan patriarchs are supposed to 
have remained though ejected from the Garden. He she\7S 
that the Ark was built of cypress, whence the Greeks honoured 

the bones of their deceased awxiprs with V cypress arksp or 



Ancient, Modem* 



1. Country of AKAaAr, 

"a. Mount Ararat, 

9e Land 07, ^I^^A^ P¥ S^l^ifTA^i 
«• Singar — city, 

^. Singara^ mountain^ 

t* Semf or Shem«>^ity> 
4^ Babel-«-*d9 andttoweri 



K Present Armenia. 

a. Moi^ntains of Armenia. 
2. Mesopotamia and Bai^jrloni^ 
now Irak/ 
a. Between the Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

6, Supposed to have given namS 

to' the land of Shinar. 
-c, Zama, of Btolemy* 
d« Babylon, or Bsbil* 



The short.aceount of the antediluvian world* given in die sir 
firsl chap^rs o('Gei^»is» i« fd|o^«4)by.thi^^ 
of thesaroe book with an ace^Mittt ofithe^delugef or floodi; opon' 

the abadt^g whereof^ the sacred historian tells us that the Ark 
rested upon the mountain of Ararat. From this period *to the 
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anterior to it, as Just seen ; and nearly in the mtme region of 
ccuntiy, only contraccing the extern, and extending tbe northern 
limits These nacfow limits bf geography render it easy to 

comprehend the expression, is applying to that period, that 
the whok earth was oi one language.'' 

Noah and his faqiily having descended, in the course of the 
Tigris, from the mount and land of Ararat, enter and settle in 
the northern part ci the land of Shinar, where they bnill the atf 
of Shem. There, (acedrding to the conjettnre of Dr* Wells^ 

Noah,* Shem, and Japhet, if not Ham, continued, opposing die 
construction of the tower ot Ba()cl, while the undertakers of it 
removed to some distance irom the patriarchs, and pitched 
upon a place more suitable for their purpose, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, afterwards the site of the city of Babylon,- since 
so fasiiomu • However this be, they soflfered equally with their 
inresumptuous offspring, who Would thus assail the kingdom of 
Heaven, and were included as principal in the dispersion that 
ensiK (i : which hsis been recited in the Prelimmaryi and is again 
repeated in the foUowiog table* 



n. TH£ IPLANTATION OF THE EARm 



Ancient. , Modem. 



1* Lakd. of Jafhsti 
L Jayan^ . 

a. Tarshish, 
^. Dodaninii 
c* Elishat r 
fif. Kht^ 

2. Tiras, 

3« Meshechf 



J. EVROPB AMD IrORTH eF AsiA. 

L The north-east coast of the 
' Meditemuiean, vis. 
a. South coast of Asia Minor. 
6,' West coast of Asia Minor. 

c, Greece. 

d. Macedon* 

2. Thrace. 

3. Italy. 



* The author of the Sacred Miaaoa tays, that Noah, after the delage, having 

pcceived inestimable marks of affection from the (ireat Object of his adoration* de* 
acendf^d from ihe mounUuns of Ararat, and uj*plitd him&eU to husbandrr. After the 
acent' of his inebriltioii, tdt the time of his vintage, the same author tells «• that nd 
fuilher parliculaps nre recorded of Noah, but that he diod in the 950th year of his age* 
So that it is ancertain where lie iiassed the remaiiuiiB flbO veara of hiy life afler^ tht 
eonfftakm. The Orieiital«» hoveTdir, affirm Ihpt bm wai bailed ia Meamotunia, whcHf 
hk q utchre ifitUli shewn, inOitvSslDitjorsaadiiM wid«lib««MIwAfeaBa|^ 
the nwmuter^ of owfiUhtr* - 
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VIEW OF ANCIEKT «fiOGR4FH¥ 



Ancient, 

4. Tubal, 

4h> GoTncr» 
a. Ripathy 
d. Ashkenas, 
c Togarmaht 

0. M»gog9 or Gog, 
II* Laho or Shbxi 

^. Arphaxad* 

4. Eber, orHebeir 

^. Joktan, 

a. Havilahj 

^. bhcba, 

c. Ophir, 
^. Lud, 
7. Aram, 

a. G ether, 

i. Uz» 

r. Hol> 

if. Masfaf 
tIL Laud or Hami 

1. Cyah, 

a* Nimrody 
^ Seba, 

c. Sabtaht 

d, Sheba, 
^. Mizram, 

<2. Capthorimf 
d, Casluhim, 

c. Phiiisum, 

d, Lohabimi 
4. Cvuiant 



4 Spain. 

5. N.W. parts of Europe, viz. 
a. British isles. 
b* France. 

c. Germany, Sweden, k% 

II. TaB aovTH ov Asia^. 

1. Persia. 

2. Assyria. 

3. Carmania. 

4. The Hebrew nations. 

5. South-east parts of Aai% 
a, Thibet, &c. 

d. Hiudostau, or India, 
r. The Molucca isles. 

6. Lydia. 

7. Syria ^iiid Mesopotamia, viz. 
c. South-east part of Syria. 
^. South-west part of Syria. 
€, North-vest partof Syffliu 
tf. Mesopotamia. 

III. Africa, Arabia, fcc. 

1. Arabia, and S. of Africai yii* 
a. BabyloB. 
S, Arabia. 

c. Kthiopiiu 

d. Sofala. 

3. Egypt, &c. viz. 

a. Coptos, now Kypt — city. 
t. About the isthmus Suejs. 

c. Part of Palestine. 

d, Libya. 

3* Mauretania, &o» 
4- Palosline» part ot 



From the text of the sacred historian it may be well inferred, 
aa the learned Mr. Mede has observed, that this gveat diiriflkm 

and plantation of the earth was performed in an orderly man- 
ner, and was not a confused and irregular dispersion, wherein 
every one went whither he listed, and seated himself as he 
liked best^ orderly -sorting is plainly denoted by the ex» 
preastons used in the sacred text, viz. after thdi^ families^ 
^ter their tongoeji, in their-Jands, in their naliona.'' The 
reader is referred to ^he article Natiows and LAVGnACEs, up- 
der the second table of the Preliminary, for vrhat we hs^ve fmy 
t^er f aid on this h^ad, 
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IIL THE EAST COUNTRIES, 

S&gM TBS TIME OF NIMROD TILL THE CALLING 07 ABRAHAM 



y 



TUKNCS TO CANAAN. 



U Paras, or Pxrsia» 



a. Sfatishaik, €uthaii, ol*Cutb, 
^. Assyria, 

a. NuieYeb) orNiti^eve)' 

b. Resen, 

c* Hs»lii[i| or Cala^) 

3. Mesopotamia^ 
o. U&ran, or Padan Aram, ' 

Rehoboth(on the Euphrates), 

c. Rehoboth (on the Tigris), 
4* Chalo£a> 

MX. Calneh, 

d. , Accadf 



1. No^Y Elami Suslana, and Per» 
sia Buccessiveljr. 
a, Suster, formerly Susa. 

3. Kurdisutn, formerly Ashun 

a. Nino* formerly Ninus. 

b. Larissa,of Xenopbon* 

c. (East of Resen). 

3. Al-Gezira. 

0* (Whiiher Abraham was cal- 
led from Ur). 

b. El-Bir, formerly Bertha. 

c. Tecrit, formerly Vara. 

4. Part of Shinar, Babylonia, and 

Irak} bucccbiiively. 
a. Al'Modain. 
b> K,Rrkt4 formerly Sitace; 
c. Wasitf fornierly Aracca. 
id, Babil. 

e, Uz, (whence Abrabam was 
ealled to Canaan). 



I, having named the other sons and grandsons of 

Gush to whom part of the east countries under question wtre 
allotted at the plantation after the flood, subjoins, that Cush be- 
gat Nimrod who began to be a mighty one upon earth. Indeed 
he was so very well skilled in warfare and hunting, that he be- 
came proverbial for valour and strength* Having seen the 
greater part of die neighbouring country subdued by his arms, 
he pttched^upon the very spot where the city and tower of Babel 
had been begun, to rear the metropolis of his kingdom; which 
was therefore called Babrl or Babylon, afterwards distinguished 
as one of the wonders of the world for its enormous size and 
fiingular prodttfitioQA of An* Some attribute the tower to him* 

In fellowmg the series of the sacred histo^ so far as to. 
Abraham's leaving Eiaran to come into the land of Canaaan, it 

remains to give an account of that country from the first plan- 
tation of it by Canaan and his posterity after the flood, down 
to the period, of Abraham's coming, before we proceed to speajc 
Af placea snentioned daring his sojouming therein* 
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IV. CANAAi!4« OE LAND OF PROMISE, 

Ai aSTtX*!)? BT THV POtTSBtTT OV CAVAAH) TUX TSB CALL 9lg 

ABBA8AM THITHBB VftOK HA RAH. 



I. Skloni^ms, 
a. Sidon, 

3. Hittitcs, 
a. Hebron or MamrCf 

3. Jebusitcs, 

a. Jerusalem, or Jtibu»j 

4. Aaioiiies, 

a, Hare-zon-tamar, 

5. Gbgasbites^ 
a. Gfergeaa? 

6. Hint«% {in Mount L«ban9n)i 
(7"). Camoniten jympw^ 

7. Arkitesy 

a. Arce? (near Mu Iiibanfis)i 

8. Sinitesy 
a. Sin, 

9. ArvatUtc*, 

a. Ardus, or AraduSy • 

10. Zemaritcs, 

a. Simgra? ^ ' 

II. Hamat bites, 
a. Hamath, 

(U). KadmoniteS) and 

Pemutesy ' 



1. From Siflon the 6r&taoo» 
fl. Seide. 

2. From Ueth liie secolul son* 
a. Cabr-Ibrahim. 

3. From Jebustite the third soD. 
a. Kad-She-if, or lim. 

4. From Ainorite the fourth sob. 
a. (In the billy country). 

5. From Gircasliite t|i^. nfth too. 
a. (Unknown). 

6. From Hmletfae sixth smh 
(7). (A mixture of £unilies). 

7. FromArkite the seventh aoa. 
e. Arka. 

8. From Sinitc, the ei^^tk ton* 
a. (Near Arka). 

9. From Arvadiu the /uoth 
a. Raud. 

10. From Zemarite the teojth iOD. 
a. Sumira. 

1 1. Fromllamathite, eleventh son. 
a. Antioch. 

(11). Were Canaanites of ind«- 
teminam origm* 



i 



Upon the dispersion of mankind thq counti^ lying on the 
cast and sooth east of the Mediterranean sea* fell to the share 
of Canaan^ one of ^e immediate sonsofHam* So that he 
was seated between the nation of Aram, an ithmediate son of 
Shem, to the north and mst; and the nation ol Cush one of his 
brothers, to the south and south-east; and the nation of Miz- 
raim^ another of his brothers, to the south-westj his western 
boundary being the Mediterranean sea* 

The Canaanitish najtions took their names from the eleven 

sons of Canaan from whom they were descended, respectively. 
Dr. Wells says that it is more than probable that all these 



• These were th* remnants in rnnnnn, nf the five fnllowing Iiatitlli IfhO iTfCt 
sieved out ot its lyaltt kj U»e incroaviime&t «t tht Jfiuliiipa. . ' 
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fiimiUiA» wcce seated originaMy ki- tbie lnie botdters of Canaaof 
but 19 peoctM of tim^, bomg diBposseMed of « considerable por- 
ofi tfaeiv p«ii*laioiiy by ^ PlliUtftiiiea, some of these were 

obliged tocrocki^eloaer togietherin the portion' that remained to 
their possession, while othtra were compdUed to seek their asy- 
lum in the neighbouring country. Being disturbed in their 
SMthem possessions, thosr wte- Eee their country passed its 
northern limiupt and; those nacioBS^ (hst we thus find beyond 
limits of Canaan, are, the Arkices, the Sinites, the Arvaditesy* 
Ihe Zemarites, and the Hamathites. We are also informed 
that a portion of each of these nations rcmciiniag in Canaan 
were so confusedly mixt as to be no longer distlnguishuble, and 
were therefore de noted collectively by the general appellative of 
Canaanites. The Kadmonites and Perizzites,.were also attri- 
buted €0 ifircioni^otf original of the Canaanites* 

...» ' ! . ■ ' ' 

Before concludkig 4hltf>ardde'w0^m«i6t observe, that this is the 

most suitable place to mention other nations of the vicinity of 
Canaan, thouc^h we cannot promise their several origins to be 
very distinctly marked^ as in some instances they are quite ob<- 
stare. These were the A-vims, the Philistines, the Uorites,, 
the Emtms-, the Zamzummims, the Rephaims* The Avims 
were probably descendants of Cush* They occupied the tract 
between Gaza and Hazaroth, till they were dispossessed of it 
by the Philistines, descendants of Mizraim, as they passed over 
to perform the like discomfiture for a portion of the Canaanites; 
which they had accomplished when Abraham came to sojourn 
in the promised Land* pp. the south of Canaan,* the Horitea 
iidmhited' mount Seir knd the adjacent parts so far as the wil- 
demiess of Paran. Further eastwards, and south-east of Canaan, 
dwelt the gigantic Emims* And full east of Canaan, dwelt the 
gigantic Zamzummims or Zumims. Lastly, on the north-east 
dwelt the Ki^phaims, who were also of the same gigantic race. 
Thus we have seen the several |)eople that inhabited the coun* 
tries' ad^oining^ Canaan on thjs south-west, south-east, east, and 
north-east, wtt^n Abraham eiikne thither. The countiy diHsctl^ 
on the north, we have just shewn, was possessed^by sevend. 
Canaanitish families, who had been dispersed by the Philistines* 

It is indeed said, that when Chedorlaomer,, king of £lam, 
with his confederatei^ amotc th^ RepliiwiiiSi^Zumims, £mii%9j 
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and Horittt, diey also aaiote the coimlry of the Amdekitesi 
bat this must be understood proleptically of the Analeldtei, as 

thev were descendants of Amalek, grandson of Esau, and there- 
fore g ivc nume to that country long subsequent to the days o£ 
Abraham aod Chedorlaomer. They consequently belong to a no-^ ' 
tice(which concludes th« Sacred Geography) that will be given of 
the neighbouring nations of Caiiaan of a subsequent period, who * 
had supplanted those just AMSitioaed) ptevioua to Joahua's cOn* 
quest of the Promised Land. 



♦ ■ - • 

. V. PRINCIPAL PLACES AND INCXDENTSf 

MKMTIOKXn DVaiNO THE SOJOUHNIKGS OF ABRAHAM] X^AAC^, 

AKD JACOBi IN CANHAAN. 

1* Salem, or Sechem, afterwards Jerusalem, whither Abraham 
came from Haran by divine command, with his nephew Lot* 

2* PLAIK of MoRiEB, Otherwise rendered the OaA^ where 
he sojumed awhile, near Salem. 

3« Bethel, whither he came next to sojourn in a neighbour- 
ing mount, till a famine occasioned his departure f or £gypt; 
and whither he shortly returned with Lot. 

4» Hai, or Ai, divided from Bethel by the above mentioaed 
mountain* 

■ »» 

5« Plain of Jordan, through which the river Jordan flowed, 
and of which the valley of JerichOf and vale of Stdim^ 
were parts. After parting with his uncle Abraham at the 
mount between Bethel and iiat| L^t .chose all the plain of 
. Jordan to abide id, and pitched his. t(snt aear.Sodonu 

SoDOM, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela or Zoar, 
the Pentapolis or five cities of that part of the plain of 
Jordan called vale of Sidim, afterwards destroyed by ^e^ 
and covered by the Salt 9ea» 
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7» Plain of Mamre, near Hebron, where Abraham went to 
abide after parting with Lot, and wliere he entertained 
three angeU under an oak. 

8. La-hr or Lashar, altefwarda called Dak, and ataatill later 
period Cwsarea Plvlippi^ whither Abraham pursued the 
army of Chtdorlaointr, who had carried X*ot 4nU> captivity. 

9* HoBAR, whither Abraham I cominnca the pnreiikof Chedor* 
laomer, and recovers Lot. 

10* Tr% Witn^HNESs of pARAN, whither he sent Hagar and 
her sun I^hmael to reside hy Sarah's request. 

11. fi££R5H£fiA, or the well of the Oqth^^o called on account of 
the covenant Abraham there made with Abimelech, king 
of the Philiatineat. A ciQr afterwards built here took the 
same name* 

12. Mount Moriah, whither Abraham was ordered by the Al- 

mighty to go and make him a burnt sacrifice of his uoly 
son Isaac whom he loved*. 

13. Cavs of MacrpblaRi in the field q£ Machpdah^ where 
Sarah was buried; and after her, Abraham)* hiaaonlsaaC| 

and other patriarchs. 

14. Beer lahat Roi, where Isaac dwelt some time after hie 
iuther's death, till he removed to 

I ' m mm^*m^ i . ■ i I . ■ u j . i n ■ 

* At His ilcath Abrnhftin ma(!e Isaac his heir, having given hii Other children preienti 
and setiled them in the onst conntiT contipious to C«nAan. The fate of the nations de- 
sctii(le(i of th*. sc ]>r9iic'lirH oftlir- ]»ntrinf( }i*H TriTiiily of thmc deseenrled of his grand* 
son bsau, seems m have been vcr^ seiiously involved with thai oHhe Canaan ites, wheo 
the AltTiight) iimnii«e<i the /tOiuf orOdnacditorthe teed of Abraham for an inhBHtmtee^ 
ami •vsitliitl r»irt!nf pfit'iistd to give unto his seed the dominicn of a rnurh lai per tr.icr; 
namcty, Iron the river <^r(' gypt, unto the great river Knphrwet: Af course ei^ciudine 
from the title of -teed of Jbrnhanit all hot those deMetided of Jaeoh, to whom hii 
promises were .re|ieated, and the title of Israel conferred, to the exeluaian of the otlnn- 
branches, who were onlv included in the title of dominion. l)r Wells remarks that 
"this distinction between whut God promised to give and aetually did to the UraeUiat ' 
" for a po»9t8tiony und vs li tt he prenuMd to give and aetaall^ did give to them fiST dll« 
** mtin'eR, it oTfood iwe iur tfi* #leartr ttndentaBding sT th« tt«ndliiiloir/' 

vsz 
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L5, The Valley of Gerar, where he repnlrt. d the well of Becr- 
sheba, and entered into a covenant wuh Abimelech, like 
,that which his father had joined beibre him. Jacob hav- 
' ing deceived him, is sent to his uncle's at Haran ; and 
Isaac afterwards dwelt at Mamre* 

iG. Bethel, or house of God^ where Jacob on his way from 
Beeraheba to Haran, had a vision, in which the Almighty 
renewed the promise he had made to Abraham and Isaac, 
that in hu seed should all the families of the earth be blessed^ 
alludiogto the Savioor of the world. The name of Bethel 
wasGommualcatedto the neighbouring city of Luz, which 
was afterwards called Beth-aven by the prophet Hosea, in 
consequence of Jeroboam's setting up one of his golden 
calves therein* 

17* G I LEAD, where Laban overtook Jacob on his flight with 
his wives from Uaran» 

18* M AHAwnr, or the two hosts^ where Jacob met the angels of 

• God, un Uiis side of the Jordan. Here David retired 
during the rebellion of his son Absalom* 

i9* Peniel, or PaifUEL, where Jacob, still on his journey 
from HaraDf saw God face to facty when ihe Almighty 
named him IsraeL He next came to . 

2P. SuccoTH, not far from the Jordan, where he built himself 
a house, and booths for his cattle. After some time he 
proceeds to . 

3 J. Saiek, or Sechem, afterwards Jerusalem as. seen above» 
, where he bought a ^parcel of ground.' Having had ano- 
ther vision of the Almighty at Bethel whither he weut by 
divine appointment} he proceeds to 

^* £FH&ATa or Bethlehem, near which Rebecca died in 
giving birtu to Benjamin. And Jacob set a. pillar upon, 
her grave betweto Salem and BetUehem* After this he 
went to 
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23. The Plain of Mamre, or Hebron, unto his father, who> 
dying shortly aCter^ was buried by his two sons Esau and 
Jacob; the former then going into Mount Seir for his habi- 
tation, the latter continaed at the late residenee of hia 
father^ whence, sometime after, hia son Joseph went to 

24f. DoTHAN, for his brothers; whereupon they sell him to 
Ishmaelite and Midianite merchants, who carried him 
thence into Egypt. 



VL LAND OF EGYPT, AND ITS CITIES^ 



I. (Objects west 
a. Isle of the 70 Interpreters, 
6. N0| or Ammon-No, 

c. Noph, or Memphis, 
3. RanaB) 

«• Zoan, (royal city of Maraoh), 

d. Sain, 

c. Ribeseth, 

3. Land of GosasK,* or Ramk* 

SES, . , 

a. Sin, 

d, TaphanheS) or Taphnas, 

r. On, Aven, or Bethshemesh, 

d. Old Cairo, 

e. Pithom, 

/. Rameses or Raamses, , 

g. Succoth, 
A« Etham, 
i. i^iahiroth, 

Migdol, 
k, Baal-zephon, ' 

4. Land of Pathros, 

a. No, or Aaimon-No, (City of 
Jupiter), 
. b. Syene, 

(c). Nahal, or Great River, 
(ci). Sichor, or river of Egypt, 



1. — of the Nile). 

a. Pharos, near Alexandriaf 

b. Alexandria* 

€, (No remains). . 

2. The DxLtA. 

a. San, (Tanisofthe Greeks)^ 

b. Sa, (Sais). 

c. Basta, (Bubastus). 

3. (East of the Delta to the Isth* 

mus). 

a. Titieh, (PelusLum)? 

b. Safiias, (Daphnae Pelusiae), 

c. Matarea, (Heiiopolis). 

d. (Rose from the decline of 
' Memphis). 

e. Ileroopolis. 

e. (Whence the Israelites dcv^ 
parted for Canaan). 

h. I (Confining 4m the Red Se% 
Vin'theroute of the Israelitq^ 
j' jjoumeying from Egypt). 

3. Thebais, or Upper Egypt. 
c. Aksor^ or T.uxor (DlospUs 

Magna, or Xhcbae), 
b. Assuan. 
(r). The Nile. 

(</), Between Egypt Sc Canaan^ 



* That tnot of ISsypt whuh -was tngii«4 (• Ike 
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VIL PRINCIPAL PLACES AND INCIDENTS, 
ntvTievsD iM rmn jovttmrtmo ow ths u&ABLins moir 

MTffT TO m vaOXISEO- ,LA1I9. 

t 

!• R AMESES; whence the Israeliteft set forth for Canaan. 

9* SvccoTH, their first day's journey, marching eastwardlj. 

S* Etbam, their second day's journey, near the wildemesst 
whence. God having vouchsafed to guide them in future 

by a miraculous pillai, taai had the Rppt^araiicc ui smoke 
by day, and fire by night, they turn S. W. to - 

4» FiBAKXltOTB, their third day's journey, to pass the 

5* Rid Sea (its wwerto arm) or Weedtf sea, to avoid Pharaoh*! 

army; the water yielding to them but destroying the army. 

G* WiLDERN'Fsq of Etham, or SiiuR, into which, out of the- 

• 

Red Sea, they went three day's jouraeying to 

7* MaraIt, where the water was bitter, but sweetenad by a 
peculiar v6od. Hence they went to 

8. Elim, where they found 12 wells, and 70 palm-trees. From 
£Um, passing near the 

9* Red Sea, they encamped in tli^ 

,10« WiiDEENEM of ,Snr, where God first sent them ma^na, 
with which they were thereafter regularly served* 

11. DoPu&oH, was next to Sin* 

12* Ai*tfSH, was next to Dophkoh» 

13* Rephidim, at Mt. Horeb or Massah, where Moses smote 

the rock of Horeb for water, subduecl the Amaalekite8| 
and buUt an altan They next encamped u 
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t4« Mt« Sutai, part of Mt. 'Horeb (now Mt.of Moset) where 
they strtpt themselyes of their ornaments to make the 

golden calf; which they worshipped, whilst Moses went 
into the mount to receive the Table of CovrNANT from 
God and the plan of the tabernacle, and here erected it. 
. NextU 

15. Tabsrab, where God' destroyed some of the IsraeHtes for 
' mnrmurings &c*| With fire and a plague. They were car- 
ried to • 

16« KiBRoTR-HATTAAVAH, whcre they were buried. Hence 
the Israelites journeyed to 

17. Hazeroth, where Mhivmf was punished with leprosy for 
speaking agaiuiil Mosec^, ^c. 

18. Kadbsh BARNEA, in the wilderness of Paran, whence 
Moses by divine command, ^sent men to Search for the land 

of Canaan; their apcoontof which produced despair of ^ 
its conquest. For this want of faith God condemns the 
adults to dwell and die in the wilderness, exceptinjr Joshua 
and Caleb. Notwithstanding, they in defiance, attt mpt to 
go direct to Canaan; but the Amaiekiies and Canaanites 
s^ote them into 

m ' I 

19* Ho&mah/ whereupoli they wept before the Lord ; but he 
would not hearten to their vokes ; so they took their 
Journey again into the wilderness, by the lied.sea unto 

20* Kadesh, in Zin, whereabouts they abode for several days.) 
-and having compassed mount Seir, or land of £dom for 
some time, leave the desert, and encamp at 

?1. Mount Hor, in the edge of Edom, where Aaron died. 
Decamping hence they pitched in ZaLmojiah^ then in Funon^ 
and then in 

, I 

SS» Oboth, where they again despair; for which fiery serpents 
are sent amcmg ^em: they repent and are forgiven^ &c« 
They proQ^ed %m ' 
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23* IjE-BARiM, on the border of Moab; whence they pstoB the 
valley or brook Zered; when, SB years, having elapsed, 
and the offenders being nearly all dead, God charges Mo* 

£cs to pass the coast of Moab, and not to distress the chil- 
dren of Ammon, on coming among them. Accordiogly 
they pass the river Arnon to 

24. Dibon^Gad, among the Amorites. After making aeversl 

other encampments, they pitched in the 

25. Plains ot MoAB, by the Jordan, near Jericho; whence 

Ciod connnMiuled Mosi s to get into the mountain Abarm^ 
unto mount Nebo^ to the top of Ptsgash that is over 
against Jericho, and take a yiew of the delightful country 
from which he was excluded on account of his improper 
conduct in the desert of Zin; which he did, after appoint- 
ing Joshua his successor to conduct the Israelites into 
CanaaOi and there died* 



VIII. CANAAN, OR LAND OF PROMISE, 

AfT£& THE CONQUEST OF JOSBUA* 

Kames— THIS rich and beautiful tract of country was first 
called the Land of Canaan, from Noah's grandsoo, 
by whom it was peopled : but in the latter ages it has 
been distinguished by other appellations ; such as the 

manjf. Land of Promise^ the Land of God^ the Holy Land^ 
FalestinCi Judea^ and the Land of Israel. 

jh!!, TJnl '^^^ dignified this country with the tide 

of Holy .Lctnd^ on account of its metropolis, ^hich wai 

regarded as the center of God's worship, and his pe- 
culiar habitation: and Christian writers have deemed 
it worthy of the same honor, as being the scene on 
which tile coequal Son of God accomplished the great 
work pfredem ption* 
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It was called Palestine from the Palestines or Phil- p^J^^ 
istines, who possessed a considerable share of it : and 
Judea^ from the tribe of Judah, who iahabited the 
finest part of the whole. .At present it is generally 
distinguished by the name of Palestine. 

r ' 

It was bounded on the west by the Great sea^ or Me- Boundary 
dltcrranean ; on the east by the lake Asphaltttes^ ^^^^ Kxxls wt ; 
river Jordan^ the ^amachonite lake, and the sea of 
Tiberias i on 'the north by the mountains of Jintilt-- 
bonus I and on the south by Edom ot Jdutnea* Its e^- 
tent^ according to the most accurate maps, appears to 
have been 200 miles in length, and about 80 in breadth 
at the widest part. It reaches from 31 deg. 3 inin. to 
33 deg. 20 min. of north latitude ; and from 34 dcg» 
50 min. to 37 deg* 15 mia« of east longitude. 

I 

It is necessary to observe^ that this description iBdottiifidim 
confined to the part which is properly called the Land^J^^'**' 

of Promise; the boundaries of that part which be- 
longed to two tribes and a halt on the oilu r side of 
the Jordan, called Percea^ and of the kingdoms, of 
SUiQiif .6{$'^^&c« are not so easily ascertained, any more 
than ^e. conquests and acquisitions which they after- 
wards made under the reigns of their most prosperous . 
UMmarchs* . . ^ 

The sere nity of the air, the fertility of the soil, andCuMAXB 
the incomparable cKceUence of the fruits of Palestine, Fecumdi" 
induced the Jewish lawgiver to describe it as a land^^' 
that flowed with milk and honey i a land of brooks iind 
waters, of fountains that spring out of the hills and 
valleys ; a land of wheat and barley, of vines, pome- 
granates, figs, and honey ; a land where there is no 
lack or scarcity of any thing." Its richness and fecun- 
dity have been estoUed ev(?n by Julian the Apostate, 
and niany writers have descanted upon its natural ' 
beauties. B^t in consequence of the just anger of 
God) the 'greater part of it is now reduced into a inere 
desert^ and seems incapable of cultivation 
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MouN- ^ Of the mountains so frequently celebrated in the poc- 
l&OTBtT'*' tic books of Holy writ, those of Lebanon, orLiBANUS, 
were the highest and most considerable. This famous 
chaiD is computed to be about 300 miles in cbmpasSf 
having Mp90potamia on the east, ilrm^nra on the north, 
Palestine on the south, and the Mediterranean on the 
west. It consists of four rufq'es^ which rise above 
each other; the Jirst is extremely fertile in grain and 
fruit ; the second barren and rocky ; the third embel* 
lished with verdant plants, balsamic herbs^ aqd odor* 
iferoQB flowers ; and i^c fourth^ by reason of its sur- 
prising height, is generally covered with snow. Several 
inconsiderable rivers have their sources in these moun- 
tains, viz. the yordan^ Rocham^ Nahar'Rossiari^ and 
Nahar-Cadicha i some others of less stream, rush down 
the heights, and fotm the most beautiful cascades that 
ever attracted the admiration of the curious* The 
western ridge is properly distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Libaiuis^ as the ea,'>tcrn is called AiitilibanuSy 
and the hollow bi tween, Cuelosijria. They are at pre- 
sent inh;kbited by the Maroaites and wild Arab:^; and 
spotted with various edifices^ as churches^ coaventt, 
cha|/cls, grots, &c» These mountains make a consider* 
able figure in the Jewish liistory, on account of the 
prodigious number of cedars^ which they afforded for 
the ornament of Solomon's temple and metropolis. 
And St. Jerom, speaking of Libanu.'?, says, "it is the 
highest hill in all the Land of Fromiscy as well as the 
most woody and ihickset.t'' 

MuimtTo" Mount Tabor is justly admired for its beauty; 

regularity, fertility, and central situation in a i iri^e 
plain, at a distance from any other hill. It enjoys the 
noblest prp&pect that can possibly' be imagined, of many 
places famed in Scripture ; such as the hills of SauM' 
maria and Engadi on the south'; thbse of Sermon and 
SfVj&oa on the east and north-ea^ ; takd> mount Carmd 
on the south-west. Some remains -of the waU and 

^*<7^e5 built by Jascphus are still visible on the top; 
and on the eastern side arti those of a strong caatle^ in 
the cincture of which arc three altars ia refnembranec 
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•f the diree tabernacles^ which St. Peter pioposed to 
erect at the time of our Lord's transfiguration* 

Mount Carmel stands on the skirts of the sea, and Mourn Cm^ 
is the most remarkable headland on the coast. It seems 
to have derived its name from its abundant fertility^ 
and is highly venerated both by Jews and Christians, 
as having been the residence of the prophet Elijah- 
Mount Olivet, or the mount of Olives, is situ- ^MSt 

vet 

ated at the disiance of one mile from jferumlem^ and 
commands a fine view of the city, from which it is . 
parted by the brook AV^r(?», and the valley of JekO" 
shaphat. It is not, in reality, a single hill, but part of 
a long ridge, nithfour summits extending from north 
to south ; d^e middlemost of which is that whei|ce 
Qua Saviour ascended to Heaven. 

Mount Calvary claims our chief regard, ^ the Mount C^k 
9Cene of our Redeemer's great atonement for his sinful^^' 
creaturesm It stood anciently without the gates of the 
city, being the place! appointed for public executions. 
But the emperor Adrian having ordered Jerusalem to- 
be rebuilt a little to the northward of its former situa- 
tion, enclosed this mountain within the walls. Con- 
stantine erected a magnificent church upon it ; and it 
has always been regarded as a place of great venera* 
don by Christians of all denominattdns. 

MotTNT GiRON Stands west of yerusalem^ and at ^ Mount Gi, 

smaller distaace i\\2Ln Calvary^ being about two furUnigs 
from the gate of Bethlehem. It was here that Solomon 
was anointed king by Zadock the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet. There was also a celebrated pool upon it* 
from which king HezekiaK brought water by an aque« 
duct, into the city. It isvtill a noble basin, one hundred 
and six paces long, and si^ty-'seven broad, lined with 
plaster, and well stured with water. 

■ 

Mount Moriah, the site of the famous temple oiMmntM** 
Solomo% stands on the south-east of Calvary^ having 

2J 
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3filh on the west, so called from tbe Ailing up of that 
deep vallejc, in order to ^ise i% to a lev^l mtli the rett* 
It is commonly supposed that Abraham - was com« 
manded to offer hts beloved son Isaac as a burnt sa- 
crifice to God upon this mountain. This article of 
mountains may be concluded with observing, that those 
in the kingdom oi Judah mostly stand southward to- 
wards the lan4 of Edom; but those of the idngdom ol 
Jkraet are interspersed within the countiy. 

The most celebrated of the valleys were Ber^ekhah, 

in ilic tribe of yuduh, on the west side of ihr lake of 
Sodom; SiDlM. i;imed for the overthrow ol Ch«;dor- 
iaomer; Smaveh, or the royal valley, where the king 
of Sodom met Abraham after the defeat of the c on- 
fed t rates > the VALE of Salt, celebrated for the over- 
thrbw of the Edomites by David and Amaxiali ; J f.x« 
REEL, the scene of Jezabei's untimely end ; Mamre, 
so culled Iroiu iiw n.ime of its owner, and irom ^he 
oak under which Abraham entertained the thr i celes- 
tial visitors; Hj&puaim, the vale of the Tiuos and 
ipajits; Jehoshapkat, so called from the victorjr 
there obtained by a monarch of thai name; (ixinroM, 
anciently de61ed by many barbarous rites and super* 
stitions ; Zeboim, which received its appellation from 
one of the four cities that perished with Sodomy near 
the Dead sea; Achor> where Achan was put to 
death by the Israelitish host, for his sacrilege; Bochim, 
so denoBiinaied from the universal mourning which the 
IsraeUUs made there on account of the dreadful mes* 
sage which they received from God for their disobe* 
dience ; and the valley of Elah, famous for the de- 
feat of Goliath and the PhilistineS| by David and his 
royal patron Saul» 

Tbere were likexfrise severitl noted pUii^a iq PtdiM* 
ttTU^ viz* the Great ?laik, through which the river 
Jordan runs ; the plain of Js^nfiEL, which extended 
from ScijlliGpolia to inouiii Car met; SifARON, where the 
Gadites are supposrd to have fed their numoroas 

Aocki and herds i 3£ifiiAiiAB, iifhidi extended wol- 
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irard md southward of Eieuth^opoih ; Jshtciio', nttieh 

cell bratf d for its palm-trees^ baim^ shrnby and rose^ 
trees; with others too numerous to admit of memory* 

Many DEf^ERTs and wildernesses of this country are Ds«set<. 
mentioned tn*the sacred history , which are not, how- 
ever, to be understood of places quite barren or unin- 
habited ; for several of them contained cities and Vil- 
lages. The word, therefore, commonly meant no 
more than a tract that bore neither corn, wine, nor oil^ 
but was left to the spontaneous productions of nature. 
The most noted of these deserts Were Arkon, in which 
the river of that name rons^ through the hand of GUeadi 
ZtPfi, where David sought an asylum from persectf- 
tion;' Cadesh, near Cadesh-Barnea^ on the south side 
of Judah^ mcniioned as tht- phice where Moses and 
Aaron were chastised for snfiiting the rock; M^iion, 
on the south of yeshimon ; Tekoah, B£Z£R, Gib£oN| 
and several otbm. * 

9 

Among the woods or forests mentioned m Scrip* Woods. 

ture, were those of Hareth, whiihcr David with- 
drew ironi Saul; Epiiraim. whrre Absalom received 
the just reward of his rebtUion; Lebanon, where 
Solomon built a magnificent palace; and Bethel, 
whence the bears came atid devoured the childreik 

Mo insulted the' Prophet Ehsha* 

■ . - • . • ' >■ 

Of the seas there are commonly reckoned J^ve^ viz. Skas. 
the Great sea or the Mt diterrant an, the Dead sea^ 
the sea of iiberias^ the Samoc/ionite sea or lake, and 
the sea of Jazer. The first of these has been fre- 
quently described by travellers: thb second^ called by 
some authors the AspfuMte lake^ is so impregnated 
with salt, that those who dive beneath its surface are 
immediately covered with a brine; and vast quantities 
of bitumen are thrown by its waves, upon the shore: the 
third is highly commended by Josephus for the sweet- 
nfess and coolness of its watier, and variety of excel* 
lent fish: the fimrth is famed only for the Sickness of 
its water, from winch it is ilippostd to have derived 
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its name: and the Efth ia no other than a small lake ia 
the vicmiqr of the ci^ Jaztr* , 

HxTiftt. The JoRDAw it the most considerable of the rvoen^ 

and inUcLtl the only stream that merits the name, as 
the Armn^ yuLbok^Clnrethy Sorck^ Kishon^ Bosor^ £*fc« 
are but brooks or rivulets in comparison of this. It 
htis Its source at the famous lake of Fkiala^ about ten 
miles north of that of Samochom iu course is mosllf 
southward inclining a few degrees towards the wesi;; 
its breadth has been compared to that of the Thames at 
Windsor; its depth is said lo be three yards at the very 
Lrii k; its rapidity considerable; and the scenery of 
Us banks varied^ according to tht place which itiuter- 
^ sects. In anc'icDt times, it overflowed about the sea*^ 

son of the early harvest^ or soon after Easter, but it 
is no longer subject to this inundauon. The plam 
on both sides from the sea of TiberiaSy to the Asphal* 
fife lake, is extrciiit h and and unwholesome during the 
heat of summer, and every where sterii, except that 
part which lies contiguous to the river. 

Gimi Of I* Among the most remarkable curiosities of Palestiney 
^'aturoL . may be justly reckoned various petritactiovs in the 

neighbourhood of Mount Carmei^ which bear the most 
exact resemblance to cttrom^ melons^ olives^ peaches^ 
and other vegetable productions. Here are also found 
a kind of oyster , atul bunches of grapes q( the same 
consistefice* Small roqnd stones, resembling peaSf 
have been frequently seen on a spot of gfound near 
Bachel's tomb, not far from Bethlehem* On the same 
road is a fountain, honoured with the name of Apob- 
TLEs' Fountain ; and a little further is a barren 
rugged, and dismal solitude, to which our Saviour 
retired, and was tempted by the Devil* In ' this de- 
scent appears a steep and craggy mountain, on the 
summit of «which are two chapels* There are also 
several gloomy caverxs in the neighbourhood, for- 
merly the solitary retreat of Christian anchorets. 
Under this class of natural curiosities must also be 
ranked the hot and medicinal wAX£&s of i^ak^Una (ke 
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saline efflorescences observed at the distance of a few • 
leagues trom the Dead sea; and the celebrated fruit, 
called by the Arabs Zachone which grows on a kind 
of thorny bush and resembkft a sinaU unripe walnut* 

Among the' artificial rarities may be considered 
the rtdns of Ptoiemais^ or St. John d'Acre, which still 

retain many vestiges ol ancient mi^gnificence; such as 
the remLuns of a noble Gothic cathedral^ formerly dedi- 
cated to St« Andrew; the church of Si, John^ the titu- 
lar saint of th« cityi the converts ol the knights bos- 
pitalleirs; and the palace^ of their grand .master* The 
remams of Senate (the ancient Samaria), though long 
ago laid in ruins, and great part of it turned itito arable 
land, exhibit some marks ot those suniptuous edifices 
with which it was adorned by king Herod. Towards 
the north side of a large square piazza, encompassed 
with marble pillars, together with the fragments of 
strong walls at some distance* But the most remarka** 
ble object is a churchy said/ to have been ^uilt by the 
empress Helena over the place where St. John the 
Uuptist was beheaded, the dome of which, together 
with some beautiful columns, capitah, and mosaic work, 
prove it to have been a noble iabric* , 

* ■ . ' 

Jacob's well is highly vene^ted by Christian tra* /oMft^t 
vellers on account of itji antiquity, and of our Re- 
deemer's conference with the woman of Samaria. It is 
hewn out of the solid rock, about,thirty-five yards in 
depths and three in diameter, and is at present covered 
with a stone vault* 

The Pools- of Soloxon, supposed to have beenp^j^^M 
tnade by order of that monarch . for the supply of his 
palaces, gardens, and even of the metropolis itself, still 
•appear to have been a work of immense cost and labour: 
such also are the sealed fountains immediately opposite, 
Ihese pooia are three in a row, one. over the other, 
and disposc^d in such a manner that the water of the 
uppermost may fall iiito the second, and from the se* 
cend into die third* They are all qoadrangular^ and of 
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an equal breadth, viz. about ninety paces; but la length 
they differ, the Jirtt being 160 paces, the second soo 
(Nices, and the third taiO paces: they are all of a cun- 
•iderable depth, walled and plastered, aad contain a 

large quantity of water. At the distance of one hun- 
dred and tvventv pnces, is the spring which supplies 
them* The aqueduct is built on a foundation of 
ttooes, mod water runs* in eartheo pipes about ten in- 
ches in diameter* This work anciently extended 
several leagues, hut at present there are only some 
fragments of it to be found* The gardens of Solomon 
have also been loi^^ destroyed, and the ground is said 
to appear alaK)&t incapable of cultivation* t 

•«Acr puk. The famous Pools of Gibon, and the Foots of 
BaTHBSDA, may be ranked among the most stately 
ruins; the former is ntusted about a quarter of a mile 
from Bethlehem gate westward: its length is 160 paces, 

and its breadth GT paces. It is lliicd with a wall and 
plaster, and contains a considerable store of w;ttcr. 
The other at Jermalem^ is 1:^0 paces h>ng, 40 broayd 
and 8 deep; but at present dry. 

^ntiveman. Ih the City of Bethlehem they pretend to shov 

gw^ChxUt. .9^fl(i>/<^ and inanger v^^i^xt the atlorable iVlessi ih lav 
at the period of his nativity; and exhibit a grotto hewn 
out of a chalky rock, in which they afFirm the blessed 
, Virgin concealed herself and holy child from the per- 
secution of Herod* • 

CfcircA<t, At Nazareth is a magnificent church under ground, 
said to occupy the very cave -where the Virgin Mary 
received the angel's salutation, and where two beauti* 
Ittl piLLAAs of GRANITE are erected in commemora- 
tiott of that interesting event. At a small distance aref 
some fine remhtns of aliother cdvRiCB, supposed to 
have been erected in the time of the enip^ess If cieus* 
But this is much inferior to the great church built 
over our Saviour's sepukhre by the same empress, 
and called xhfi, chutQk oj thg Hohf Sepulchre. 
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last class of artificial coriostties worthy of no- Se]iu?rhni! 
tice la that pf the aspuLCHRAL xomm airrs« which are '^"^^""^ 
scattered sdl over the eouQtryi apd of which the most 
remarkable are selected for th^ reader^s graUfication. 

Tb<? tomb of the holy Virgin, situated near Jerusa- Tumboj the 
le^if in the valley of Jehoshaphat, to which there ts a'^^^'^ '^'i'*** 
descent by a magt^ificent flight of ateps, has on the 
light h«nd side^the sepulchre of St. Anna the mother, 

and on the left, that of Joseph the htishatfd, of Mary. 

In each division are altars for the celebration ot'diviae 
worship; and the whok is cut out of the solid rock* 

The monomeBt of king Jehoshaphat is divided into J^^^l^^^ 
several appartmeDts; one of irhich contains his tomb, Jai^ii^^ 



adorned with a- stately portico and entablature. That 

of Absalom, two furlongs distant from Jerusalem, is 
about twent> cubits square, adorned below with four 
columns of the Ionic order, with their capitals and entab« 
latures to eaclv front. From the height of twenty to 
forty feet it is somewhat less^ and quite plain, except- 
ing a smaU fillet at the upper, end; and from forty to , 
the top it changes^wto a round, which tapers regularly 
to a point, the whole cut out of the solid rock. 

A little further westward i% the tomb of Zecharia, '/'"m* o/ 
the son of Barrachia, who is said to have been slain by ^^^"^* 
the X^^^ between the .temple and the altar. This 
structure, is all cut out of the natural rock. It is 
eighteen feet high, as manjr square, and adorned with 
Ionic col urn as* 

But the most curious and magaiiicent pieces of antt- The royal 
qutty of tiliia kind are the royal skpulchrbs, without 
the walla of Jerusalem : they are all hewn out of the 
solid marble, and conbaiti several spacious and elabo« 

rate apartments. Oo the eastern side is the entrance 
leading to a stately court, about 120 feet square, neatly 
wrought and polished. On the south side of it is a 
sumptuous portico, ensbelUshed in front with a kind of 
ftrchitr^ite, and avppoctcd by column, and oa the left 
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of ^e*p<ntlco ft a descent Into the sepulchral apart- 

ments. I'hc first of these apiirtmenis is a handsome 
room, a!)out tcet square, formed with such neatness 
and accuracy, that it may justly be styled a beautiful 
chamber, hollowed out of one piece of marble. From 
this room are three passages leading to other chambers 
of a similar fabric, but of different dtmensions ; in eacia 
of which are stone coffins placed in niches, that were 
once covered witfi semicircahir lids, esjabellishcd widi 
iiuwers, garlands, ixc. but now broken in pieces. The 
door cases, hinges, pivots, &c. are all of the same stoae 
with the other parts of these rooms, and even the 
doors appear to have been cut out of the very pieces to 
which they hang. Why these grots are honoimd with 
the appellation of sepulchres #/* the kin^s^ is not exactly 
known; bat whoever views them widi uny degree of 
attention must be induced to pronounce them a royal 
worit, and to regard them as the most authentic re- 
mains of the old regal splendour, U^at are to be met 
with in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

ai^vvoh'^ Subsequent to its conquest by the children ol Israel, 
Uqm. Judea, or Cana an in its most extensivi^ sense, was di- 

vided into maritime and inland^ as well as into cham- 
faign and mountainous; and again subdivided into ]udea 
on this side, and Judea b6yond. the Jordan* But the 
most considerable division was that made by lot 
among the twelve tribes^ for Ae prevention of mur- 
murs and discoalent, wheii two tribes and a half were 
seated beyond the river, and the rest on this side. 
In the reign ot king Solomon it was divided into twelve 
districts^ each under a peculiar officer; and, in the time 
of his imprudent son Rehoboam, a more fatal division 
was effected by the revolt of ten tribes, who under the 
conduct of Jeroboam, established a new monarchy, 
which they called the kingdom of Israel^ in opposiliun 
to that of yudah. After the return of the Jews from 
captivity, and during the times of the second temple^ 
we here distinguish four principal divisions: as Judea^ 
Samaria^ GaltUea^ and Perma. The Romans divided 
it into province* wiuchvhave been seen in Paurt and 
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after various changes that took place uoder the north* 
era barbarians, Saracens^ &c. the Turks reduced it to ' 
a /fr^ince under the beglerbegate or baahawship of 
JDamascut* 

But to be more particular, we will speak of theTwELr* 
twelve tribes of Israel, begtoinng with the two tribe* 
and a half, seated bei/ond Jordan; proceeding to the 
nine and a half on this aide, styled more properly the 
Holy Landi and concluding with a topical description 
of the contiguous countries, the inhabitants of which 
either mingled with, or bordered upon the Jews. 

The kirigs of Bashan and of the Amoritcs, being van- Two ir\hm 
quished by the children of Israel* their territories J^jJ * ^» 
were settled by the two tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
with half of Manasseh; and subsequent to the Jewish 
captivity took the denomiaajdon of Perm* 

Reuben, who was the eldest, had the southern part— 
of the new conquest, extending from the nort-east coasts 
pf the Asphaltite lake along the eastern banks of the 
river Jordan; divided on the south from Midian by the 
Arnon; on the north from the tribe of Gad, by another 
little liver; and bordered on^the east partly by the 
Moabites, and partly by the Ammonites; while the 
Jordan parted it on the west from the land of Promise. 
It exhilnted three famous mountains, viz. Peor^ Nebo^ 
and I'lsgaJif and was everywhere extremely fertile in 
corn, wine, fruits, and pasturage. 

To the north of Reuben was fixed the tribe of Gad,^M^aiitf 
having likewise the river Jordan on the west, the ' ' 

Ammonites on the east, and the half tribe of Manasseh 
on the north. This tract of country, like the former, 
was famed lor its rich pasturage and exuberant produc- 
tions. 

The portion allotted to the half tribe of Manasseh 

was bounded on the sooth by that of Gad, on the west 

hy the Jordan uud Samochoaitc lake, on the east by 

24, 
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the hills of Bafthaa and Uermon, and on the north by 
A part of Lebaaofi. Its extent was almost equal to 
the other two; and when a nibsequent distribution of 
names furnished that of Galilsea to the northtfo parts. 

of Jadca largely taken, this tract constituted that part 

ol' ii that was properly called Upper Galilaea, ur the 
Galilee of the Gentiles. 

Other four f^he furthest northern verge of Judea on this side 
tribe*, vtt. Jordan, was occupied by the tribes of Asher, 

Kaphtali^ Zebulon, and Issachar. It was afterwards 

calk (1 Lower Galilsca. It produced an abundance of 

corn, Oil, wine, and fruits ot various sorts, and was, ia 
its flourishing condition, so full of towns and villag^es, 
that Josephus observes, the least of them contaiuaed 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

...yliAfTA The tribe of Asher was' sealed on the north-weat 
comer of this tract, having the Mediterranean on. 

the west, Zebulon on the south, and Naphtali on the 
east. Its fecund uy and the excellence of its produc- 
tions, fully answered the blessing which dying Jacob, 
gave it: that the bread of it should be. fat, and that 
it should yield royal dainties.'^ 

^.^phtaUi Naphtali possessed a tract of of country between. 

that of Asher and the river Jordan. It was exceed- 
ingly fertile, and extended along the western bank of 
the river from Mount Lebanon to the sea of Tiberias. 

-^Zebulmi Xo the south of Asher and Naphtali was seated the 
tribe of Zebulon, having the Mediterranean on the 
west, the sea of Galilee on the east, .the river-Jepthael 

on the north, and that of Kishon on the southi and by- 
its Vicinity to the sea, its numerous ports, and exten- 
sive commerce, it perfectly verified' the blessings giveu 
to Zebulon both by Jacob and Moses* 

<^/if0dlar. The possessions of Issachar were bounded by the 
Jordan on the east^ by Zebulon on thr north, by the 
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Meditemnean on the west« and by the other half of 
Mana^Aeh on the south* Its most remarkable places 
were Mounts Carmel and Gilboa, the valley of Jezreel, 
and the great plain of Megiddo. 

The tract on the south of Issachar, distinguished ^'^^Jjjjf^^*' 
later times by the name of Samaria, was divided be- ?is« ' 
tween the other half tribe of Manasaeh, and the tribe of 
Ephrahn. The face of it varied considerably, some 
parts being mountainous, rockyy and steril; while 
others were pleasant, fertile, aud populous. 

That portion which appertained to Manasseh was-^^/^q/ 
bordered on the north and south by Issachar and 
Ephraim, and on the east and west by the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean. It was agreeably diversified with 
mountains, plains, and valleys, and contained a con* 
aiderable number of stately cities. 

The tribe of Ephraim occupied the south side Q^^^^P^^rainh 
Sannarla, and extended like that of Manasseh, from 
Uie Mediterranean to the river Jordan.. The low landa 
were extremely rkh And luxuriant; the hills afforded ^ 
excellent pasture, and even the rocks were, prtsttily 
decorated with trees. The towns and cities were nu- 
merous, and the population considerable. 

That district of the Promised Land to which the Other fopr 
name of Judea was particularly apfiiled after the libera- 
tion of the Jews above alluded to, when it had Sama- 
ria on the norths the Mediterranean on the west, Egypt 
and Idumt-a on the south, with the Jordan and Dead 
sea on the east, was allotted to the tribes of Benjamin, 
Judah, Dan, and Simeon. The climate was warm, 
but well refreshed with coolings winds; and the face of 
the country exhibited the most beattuful assemblage of 
verdant mountains, irriguous plains, fruitful hills, ena- 
melled valleys, and crystal rivulets; while a rich pro* 
fusion of corn, wine, and oil, evinced the natural f^- * 
cundity of the soilt . • ' . 
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^Mei^am»i The tribe of BenjamiQ was contiguoot to J udah on the ^ 
ifwith, to Ephraim on the norths wA to Daa on tihe 
we st. It contMiied but few towns and cities; batthie 

want \vTi% amply compensated by the possession of the 
city of Jerusalem, the centre of the Jewish worship, 
the seat of the monarchs and pontiiTs, and the great 
inetropoUs of the holy land. Jerosakm was foraierXy 
diyided into four parts, each enclosed with separate 
walls^ viz* the old city of Jebus, situated on Mount 
Zion, where David and his successors resided | the 
lower city, embellished with some magnificent palaces 
and citadels, by Solomon, Antioclms, and Herod ; the 
new city, chiefly inhabited by m&rchauts, tradesmen, 
and artifieen; and Mount Moriah, which supported the 
aumptuous temple of Solomon, destfoyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, rebuilt by the Jews on their retnm from the 
Babylonish captivity, and afiterwards renewed, adorned, 
and enriched by Herod. This once rich and stately me- 
tropolis is at present rcdLu ed to a thinly inhabited town 
of about three miles in circumference. It stands in 
31 deg. 48 min. o£ north latitude, and 35 deg. 34 mie* 
of east longitude, on a rocky eminence^ surroui^ded m 
, all sides, except the north, with steep ascents and deep 
valleys below; and these again are environed with other 
hills at a distance. The soil in some places produces 
com, wine, and oil; but the j^reater part, for want of 
cultivation, is become stony, sandy, and barren. Sub- 
sequent to its total destruction by Vespusian, the em- 
peror Adrian built a new city almost upon the site of 
the M town, and adonhed it with several noble edi- 
ikes ; but in the time of Helena, mother of Constantino 
tlie Great, it %vas found in so ruinous and forlorn a 
condition as raised her pity into a noble zeal of restor- 
ing it to its ancient grandeur. With this design she 
caused all iht rubbish to. be removed from Mount Cal- 
vary, and ordered a magiuficent church to be built 
there^ to <^omprehend as, many of the. scenes of our 
Redeemer's aufFerings as could be conveniently enclosed 
v^ithin one edifice. U he walls are oi stone, and the 
roof of cedar ; the east end includes Mount Calvary, 
and the west contains the holy aepulchre. The former 
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is covered wiih a handsome cupola, supported by six- 
teen massive colinnns, formerly incrustcd \\ \ih niailde-. 
The centre is open on the top just over the sepulchre; 
and above the high altar, at the east end, ift another 
■tatelj dome. The nave of the church forms the cholf, 
and in the interior aisles are the places where the most 
remarkable circumstances of our Saviour's passion 
were transacted, together with the tombs of GodlVey 
and Baldwin, the first of two Christian kings of Jeru- 
salem. An asoent of twenty-two steps leads to a 
cliapel, whieTe;thftt part of Calvary is «hewn on which 
the Messiah was cmclfied* « The altar is adorned with 
three erofesess, and other costly embellishments, among 
which are forty six sHver-lamps that are kept constant- 
ly burning. Contiguous to this is another small chapel 
fronting the body of the church. At the west end is 
the chapel of the sepukhrct hewn out of the solid rock, 
and ornamented with pillars of p<Hrphyry. The clois- 
ter round the sepulchre is divided into several chapels 
for' the use of the different Christian sects who reside 
there; aud on the north-west are the apartments of 
the Latins, who have the care of the church. It may 
be proper to mention here an edifice erected on Mount 
Moriahf called Solomon's temple, though it is not easf 
to gaeu when or by ii^hom it was built. The entra^tce 
is at the east end» under an octagon, adorned with a 
cupola and lantern ; and towards the west is a straight 
aisle like that of a church, the whole surrounded with 
a spacious court, and walled on everv side. In the 
midst of it is erected a Turkish mosque, remarkable 
neither for its structure nor magnitude, but which 
makes a stately figure by its advantageous situation. 
Dr. Pococke, who took a particular view of the edifice, 
has highly extolled the beauty of the prospect, as well 
as the materials and workmanship. The colonnades 
are said to be of the Corinthian order, with arches 
turned over them ; being, in all probability, the por- 
ticos leading to the interior of the building: but the 
place » held in such veneration by the Tuits, that a 
stranger cannot approach it without danger of forfeiting, 
his life or religion. This city is at present under the 
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government of a sangiac, whose tyranny keeps the 
Christian inhabitants so poor, that their chief support 
and trade consists in providing strangers with accom- 
modations, and selling them beads, relics, &c* from 
which they are compelled to pay conaiderable «ttiiis to 
the aangiac and his officers* 

4 

•^uda/i^ The canton of the tribe of Jiidah was bounded on 
the east by the Asphaltite lake, and on the west bv the 
tribes of Dan and Simeon. It was reckoned the largest 
and most populous o£ the Jewish territories, and the 
inhabitants were the mQst valiant. The land was 
charmingily diversified with hills and dales, meadows, 
lakes, and fountains i and exclusive of that part which 
lay contiguous to Jdumea,it produced an exuberant sup- 
ply of fruits, corn, oil, and wine. It was chi- fl\ ;n Judah 
that the Canaaoites resided, and it was here likewise 
that Abraham and his desccvidaats sojoiirned, previous 
to their removal into £gypt* 

/*— Zlafi/ <md Xhe lot of Dan was bounded on the north by 
Ephraim, on the west by the Philistines and the Me- 
' diterranean, on the south by Suneon, and on the east 
by Judah and Benjamin. Its greatest lengthy from 
north to sooth, did not exceed forty nules i and the 
whole tract was rather narrow ; bat what it wanted in 
room was folly compensated by the richness of the soil, 
and the valour and iadubtry of its inhabitants, some of 
whom penetrated to the utmost ver^e of Palestine on 
the north in quest of new settlements. H^re was the 
famous valley Nahal>£scoL| from which the Israelitish 
spies brought Moses such noble specimens of the fer» 
tility of the land. Among the most considerable cities 
of this part was Joppa^ now Jaffa, the only port which 
the Jews had on the Mediterranean. It was seated on 
a high hill, which commanded a fine prospect of a fer- 
tile country on one side, and of the sea on the other. 
This city sulTered so severely during the holy war, that 
scarcely any of ita buildings were kit .standing, except 
two old castles. It is tiow {rebuilt towards the sea, with 
storehouses, and is pMesaed of a considerable trade. 
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Oa the western side of the haven is a copious spring, 
which yields an excellent supply to the inhabitaats, 
and an acceptable refreshment to travellers* 

The tribe of Simeon was confined to a very small— -Sftiietn. * 

ten iiory in the most southern corner of Judea, bound- 
ed bv Dan on the north, by the little river Sichor on 
the south, by Judah on the east, and by a small neck of 
land towards the Mediterranean on the west. The 
greatest part of it was sandy, barren, and mountainous; 
and the inhabitants were so harassed b) the Idumeans 
on one side, and the PhHistines on thf other, that they 
were nectssitaicd to seek ih( ir loi Luae among o^lu^r 
tribes. Some hired themselves out to assist ihcir 
brethren in the conquest of their lots, and others dis- 
persed themselves among every tribe, where they 
served as scribes, notaries, &c. so iiiUy was Jacob's 
enrse' verified on ihem, as -well as on the tribe of Levi, 
on account of the cruel massacre of the Schechemites; 
** Cursed (snid the patriarch) be their anger, for it was 
"fierce; and their revenp^e, for it was inhuman: I will 
disperse them in Jacob, and scatjter them in IsraeU" 

Having thus completed the purposed description of l^"^^^^' 
the lots of the twelve tribes, it will be proper to speak 
of the five Philistine satrapies, prelusive to the geo- 
graphy of those nations which bordered on the Israel- 
iiish provinces* 

Theae satrapies, viz» Gath, Ekron, Ashdod, As-'^^f r^'"* 
cslon, and Gaza, were situated along the Mediter* ^ ^'^f 
mean coast ; and extended firom the seaport of Jamnia 
to the mouth of the river Be«or« The extent of their 

inland territories cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, 
but they were upon- the whole couhoed within narrow 
limits* 

Gath, the birth-place of the gigantic warrior Goliadi, '^Gathy 
was conquered by king David, fortified by Rehoboam, 

and retaken by Uzziah and Hezekiah. It was seated 
under ^ 3ith degree of east longitude^ and 31st de- 
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gree, 56 mln* of north latitude; six miles souUi of Jam* 
nia, foutteea south of Joppa, and thirty- two westof Jeru- 
salem. It recovered its liberty and pristine splendour in 
the days of Amos and Micah, but, afterward was demo- 
lished by Hazael, king of Syria. Alter that period it 
was a place of sn^all consideration, till the holy wa^i 
when Fulk| king of Jerusakniy erected a castle on iu 
ruins. 

— fAvtMf Ekron, situated about ten miles south of Gath, aad 
thirtv-four west of Jerusalen\, appears to have been a 
place of considerable strength and importance. Upon 
the first division of the promised Land, it fell to the 
lot of Jttdah, but was afterwards given to tlie tribe of 
Dan. 

— JIdMi Ashdod was a famous port on the Mediterranean, 
situated about fifteen miles south of Ekron, between 
that city and Ascalon. It was here the idol Dagon 
fell in pieces before the ark of God* The strength of 
the place was so considerable, that it is sidd to have 
sustained a siege of twenty-nine years inider Psamali^ 
tichus king ol Egypt. , 

— AicaloHi Ascalon, another maritime town and satrapy, lying 
_ between Ashdod and Gaza, was reckoned the strongest 
of any of tto Philistine coast; but was soon reduced, 
after the death of Joshua, by the tribe of Judalu This 
city was made an episcopal see from the earliest ages 
of Christianity, and during the holy war it was adorn- 
ed with several mac^nificent edifices; but these have 
been demolished by the Saracens . and Turks, and As* 
calon is now dwindled into an inconsiderable village* 

Gaza, the last satrapy, stood, on a fine eminence, 
about fifteen miles south of Ascalon, four north of the 
river Bezor, and at a small distance from the Mediter- 
ranean. It was surrounded by the most beautiful val- 
leys, supplied with an abundance of water, and en- 
compassed, at a futher distance on the inland side, with 
cultivated hilU* The city was renuurkably strongs and 

I 
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sarroutided with walls and towers after the manner of 
the Philistines. It was taken by Caleb, the son ©f Je- 
phuDneh, but soon after regained by the ancient in* 
habitants! who kept possession of it till the time of 
Sampson. It passed from the Jews to the Chaldeansi 
Persians, and Egyptians, till it was pillaged by Alex- 
ander the Great: it was a second time destroyed by 
the Maccabees, and no further mention is made of 
It till St. Luke speaks of it as a ruined place. It 
stands about three miles distant from the sea, and 
still exhibits some noble monuments of antiquity, such 
as stately marble colonnades, finely wrought sepidchresf , 
&c* tn the immediate vicinage of the city is a 
round castle, flanked with four square towers ; and a 
little above it, are the remains of an old Roman castle, 
the materials of which are so firm, that the haai- 
mer will make no impression on them* The Greeks 
have here a handsome church, with a fine roof, sup- 
ported by marble pillars of the Corinthian order* 
The castle is the residence of the san^ac* The ad<' 
jacent territory is pleasant and delightful; but bejond 
it the ground is rather barren, quite to the river of 
£gypt| and inhabited by wild Arabs. 

It now remains to give a concise accotmt of .the ^attoh;^ 
Countries belonging to those nations that were seated Cas^w* 
iround jPalestine. 

Idumea, or land of Edom, constituted a part of Ara- E(Umit§^ 
bia Petrsea, having Judea on the north, l^gypt and a 
branch of the Red sea on the west, the rest of Arabia 
Petm on the south, and the desert of Arabia on the 
i^au Its extent seems to have varied considerably at 
different periods, in consequence of which Josephus dis* 
tmguishes it, when at the largest, by the epithet of great, 
in opposition to its more narrow boundaries. The 
same author divides it into Upper and Lower Idu- 
mea; but the country, upon the whole is represented 
as dry, mountsstinous, hot, and in some parts sterili 
the high lands exhibiting many dreadful caverns and 
recesses, which resemble those in the southern part of 

25 
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Judea. This country is at present under tht domi- 
nion of the Turks, mostly waste and uncuiuvated; and 
inhabited by wild Arabs, with whom fiuropeaiis have 
btttliytle intercourse* 

4malekilet, The nation of Amalelt was seated on that part of 
Arabia Petrsea which lay eastward of the Edomites, 
and extended almost as far north as the Asphaltite 
lake, and as far southward as the Red sea : but as the., 
people were mostly of a wandering disposition, and 
lived in booths, tents, or caverns, like the Arabs, it is 
impossible to ascertain their limits with any degree of 
prtcision* 

JUifiiamtei, The Midianites, or the land of Midian, was situated 
on the north of Amalek. It was hot, sandy, and in 
many parts desert; yet abounded with camels and 
other species of cattle. It appears to have contained 

^ many cities, castles, &c. as early as the time of Exodus* 
The city of Midian was, in all probability, rebuilt sub- 
sequent to that period, as both Eusebius and St. Jerom 
assert there were some remains of it to be seen in their 
time* 

MMiitei* The land of Moab was likewise in Arabia Petrssa, 

on the north of Midian, having the river Arnon oa 
the west, the land of Gilead on the north, and the Ish- 
nuiciitcs on the east. It contained several consider- 
able cities, which the Moabites wrested from the gt* 
.gantic £mims and Zamzummims, but which were af- 
terwards possessed by the Jews. ' 

Ammoniiei, The Ammonites were seated to the north-east of 
their brethren the Moabites, in Arabia Destrta, having 
the Arnon on the west, the Ishmaelites on the south, 
the deserts of Arabia on the east, and the hills of Ba- 
shan and Gilead on the north. Their territories, ac* 
cording to the sacred historians, seem to have been an- 
ciently confined by the rivers Jabbok and Arnon ; but 
their frequent incursions iutu the neighbouring states oc- 
casioned ttieir bouudai'iss to be in constant Auaoatioiu 
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^ The descendants of Ishmael, the sod of Abraham Aliwwlie4er 
and Hagar* occupied a part of Arabia Deserta, east* 
ward of Moab and Midian, and bounded on the north 

by Ammon ; but how far they extended southward and 
eastward it is impossible to determine. It may, how- 
ever, be presumed, from an assertion of Moses, that 
their territory reached from Havilah, which was situ* 
ated near the confluence of the Tigris and Euphratesy 
to Shiir, on the isthmus of Sues* Thence they are said 
to have spread themselves ovet the greatest part of 
Arabia; in consequence of which Joscphus styles iheir 
progenitor the founder of the Arabian nation*"*^ 



* MovFT HsBWow, whkh «h«iM htfe been notieed immediately after Lebanon^ 

page 178, tike it, usnatly capped with snow; is next to It in (1fj:;uity for Iieight: and wai 
onee liimed for au ancient temple much resorted to by the &uperstltioas heathens, itif 
ftlaoeelelmtedliTthe Ki>yal Psalmist for iurefreshtne dews, which deaoendedoAllMad- 
joiniog mount of Sion : and 9t Jerom SMlh Ikst ttMUBV W Milled «l> IM MmI 

$iio^9 1* )to Slid ia nft^ibia liV^ 
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HISTORY, tn its literal accepution, embraces every sped'es 

of story, or narrative, and is a strict synonyme with either of 
these terms ; for its original, historian is of Greek derivation^ 
and is rendered in pure latin by the term narrattOy from which 
the term narrative is derived, whilst story is but an abbre* 
viationof the Greek derivative* NevertheleaSf the term history 
k daily wrested from its tme import, in tvo remarkable and 
contradictory particulars. In the one it is extended to a sci* 
cnce that is quite heterogeneous to its proper object ; in the 
other it is restrained to a single one of the numerous branches 
of narrative science which properly belong to it. Upon an ac« 
curate investigation of these tiro abuses, we shall find^ in regard 
to the first, that the term cosmography is the legitimate dene* 
mination for that extensive science which professes to treat of 
the whole physical world under the three kingdoms of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral 5 though the imposing surname of /latu- 
ral be annexed to htatory^^is a palliative of that abuse. It must 
not be objected that cosmography professes to treat only of the 
planetary world, for its Greek original tells us that it diseourM 
§n the -worlds necessarily implying the adjunct palpable or phy^ 
Heal, and by logical induction including the objects of the three 
kingdoms just mentioned. In canvassing the second abuse of 
the ttrm historij^ we shallfcel much more shocked ut ihe feroci- 
ousness, and mdocility of taste, that have conEned it to the details 
of war and bloodshed-— of chicane, usurpation, and tyranny— of 
incredible atrocities perpetrated against the cause of humanity; 
while the higher order of social interests in the historical de- 
partment-— such as the progress of the arts, philosophical dis- 
tovcriea, &c. — are often entirely pretermitted, or at best, are 
cast in miniature so far in tlie back ground of the picture, as 
to elude ordinary observation. Heflecting thu8,it may most com- 
port with literal accuracy to define the term bistort, a recital 
9r narrative of all the known events that have occurred in memorial 
time* Yet, in compliance with the predilection that mankind 
bave always felt for the recitals of war and the consequent revo» 
lutions of nations and empires, to the prejudice of the social 
trausaotions of peacci and especially in an epitome like that we 
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have here given, we most not only pass by these refining opera- 
^ tions of peace with the bare mention of the names of principal 
artists, philosophers, &c. but must even greatly retrench the 
favourite theme* The arts and sciences nevertheless have 
each ihetr proper historian for the edifieaii0tt and ^nmemeotof 
those of elegant leisttre and cultivated taste. 

Historv' is commonly distinguished into SACREDand Profane. 
Sacr}.i» History is contained in the Old and New Testament; 
and is divided into three parts. 1st. The dispensation oi the 
law of nature, exteadiogfrom the time of Adam to that of Moses* 
Snd. The dispensation of the written law, from the time of 
Moses, to that of our Lord Jesus Christ* 3rd* The dispenss- 
tion of grace, which comprehends the time since the establuh« 
ment of the gospeL 

* 

Profane History is contained in all other approved re- 
cords, and is generally divided into three great intervals* 1st. 
Obscure or uncertain time; which elapsed from the creatioa of 
the world, to the origin of the Greek fables, or to. the deluge 
that happened in the days of Ogvgc3,kingof the Athenians. 2nd. 
Fabulous, or heroical time; which elapsed from the deluge of 
Ogyges, to the establishment of the Olympic games : it is so 
called because the heroes and demi-gods of the Greeks are pre* 
tended to have lived during .this period, drd* Historical timcj 
which has ekpsed since the Olympic gamesy when history be* 
gan to be more authentic* 

History has also been further subdivided into epochs and 
periods^ which, though very convenient for nqiethod, are entirely 
arbitrary and almost at the will of every historian* Bat 
we would not be understood lo sneer at any attempt at method, 
if the factitious one is hot iaoompatible with that which nature 
gives. On the contrary I think we have sufficiently demon- 
strated our high opinion of it as an auxiliary to the understand- 
ing, as well as to the memory, in the foregoing volume; and from 
the same conviction, we have so arranged this abstract of hi»* 
tory,as to enable the student to peruse it caaoaoloGipALLT, in 
the order of events, or coKsEquBNTYALLT, nation after nation, ia 
die order of their priority. ■ 
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• • CHAP. I. 

I 

« 

From the Creatioh to the Deluge^ which includtm 

yearSm 

' 1. IN the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earthy and cunousiy finished them in the space of 
SIX daya. To Adam, the first of the human race, he 
gave command over all the other creattires. Adam, 

by his wife Eve, begat Cain and Abel; the former of 
whom was a tillti of the ground, and th^ Litter a shep- 
herd. But wickedness soon breaking- out in his family, 
Cain slew Abel* Cain's posterity invented music, the 
working of iron, and other srts. The descendants of 
Seth, who was bom to Adam af teK)|he murder of Abel, 
proved virtuous ; those of 'Cain vicious* The woild 
was created 400^ years before the Christian aera. 

2. Enoch, the fifth in descent from Seth, about a 
thousand years after the cr^tion of the world, was ta- 
ken up from the society and converse of men into > 
heaven, on'account of his intimate femiliaiity with 
God. His 8on*MethaseIah died a natural deatii, after 
he had lived near a thousand years. But men gener- 
ally unmindial of death, began to abuse longevity, for 
most of them lived full 900 years. Moreover the fa- 

1 
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mily of Scth intermarrying with that Gf Cain, gave 
birth to a gigaDtic race oi mtn; and, degenerating inco 
heatbcDish pntctkes, broke through all the restraints 
of modesty and duty. 

3. Wherefore, 1656 years after the world was cre- 
ated, and 2348 before the birth of Christ, God, pro- 
voked with the wickedness of men, determiucd to 
drowo the whole world by a deluge* Forty days the 
waters iocreased exceedingly » and rose fifteen . cubits 
above the Klghest mountains i no living creature any- 
where remained^ except those whi<:h Noah, a good 
man, saved by the direction of God in a certain large 
vessel or Ark. After the fiood, the measure of man's 
strength and life was lessened. From Japheth, Shem, 
and Ham, the three sons of Noah, all th6. families of 
iSie earth have been gradually propagated. 



CHAP. IL 

Drm the Delude to the vocation of Abraham^ 
before Gkj^stf contamiiig A'Zl yf^uta. 

ASslilA. ^'"^^^ posterity of Noah, about 101 years after 
• the flood, beiore thj|fr dispersVoo, entered upon a pro- 
ject of building a oaty and a tourer, whose top might 
reach to heaven*. But the divine p^wer eheched the 
insolept attempts of mortals. They all then used the 
same langoage, which on a sudden was miraculously 
divided into a multiplicity of tongues. Accordingly 
the intercourse of speech being cut otl, the buildmgwas 
laid^aside. After this the earth began to be peopledi» 
The city thus begun, from the coafmion of languages, 
was first ^led Babel, and aft^wards Babylon. N!m- 
rod having subdued some neighbouring people by force 
of anns, reigned in it th^ first ai^cr tX\{i iiood. , 
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^ About the time of Nimrod, Egypt seems to have Hf, 
been divided into four dynasties, or principuliucs ; E(;\PT. 
Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Tania. From this pe- ^« 
riod, also, the £g3^pti^n knrs aod poliey take their rise. 
Alneaidy t)iey began lo makci a figure m the knowledgpe 
of astronomy; they first adjusted the year to the an^ 
nual revolution of the sun. The inhabitants of this 
country were renowned for their wisdom and learning, 
even in the earliest times. Their Hermes^ or Mercury 
Tnsmegistus, filled all E^ypt with useful inventions* 
He, according to them, first taught men music, letters^ 
religion, eloquence, statuary, and other airts besides* 
Most historians say, that .Csculapius, or Tosorthos^ 
king of Memphis, first discoveved physic and anatomy. 
In fine, the ancient Egyptians, as to arts and bcicnces, 
.^nd the illustrious monuments of wealth and grandeur, 
have deservedly obtained the preference among all na« 
lions of the world. Every body owns that Mentis w^b 
the first mortal who reigned over Egyfit. But the 
most faiiious among their princes was Sesostris ; wha 
with amazing rapidity overran and conquered Asia, 
and, subduing the countries beyond the Ganges, ad- 
vanced eastward as far as the ocean. At last, losing 
his sight, he laid violent hands on himself. The kings 
of that part of Egypt, whereof Tanis was the capital^ 
took nU ^e name of Pharaoh. 

3. Belus is said to have reigned at Babylon $ whose If. 

son Ninus caused his hitlier's image to be worshipped ASSYRIi^ 
as a god. This is remarked to have been the ongin of ^* 
idols. Ntnus, fired with the lust of sovereignty, be- 
gan to extend his empire by arms. He reduced Asia 
under hts dominion ; made himself master of Bactri- 
ana, by vanquishing Oxyartes king of the Bactrians, 
and the inventor of magic. He enlarged the city Ni* 
neveh that had been built by Ashur ; and founded the 
. empire of the Assyrians. He himself reigned 54 years* 

4. Semiramis, the wife of Niiius, a woman of a mas- 
culine spirit, transferral the crown .to herself, in 
prejudice of her son^ who was yet a minor. By 
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her Babylofi was adorned in a mott magnificent man- 
ner ; Asia, Media, Persia, aiid Egypt, overrun with 
mighty armies; and a great part of Libya and Ethiopia 
conquered* At last she voluntarily resigned the scep« 
tra, after ahe had swayed it 42 years, fiut Jusun says 
she was murdered by her son Ninyas. 

5. Ninyas degenerated quite from both his parents, 
and giving up the management of his kingdom to lieu- 
tenants, he shut himself up in his pr^lace, entirely aban- 
doned to his pleasures. He had thirty or more of the 
Assyrian monarchs that successively followed his 
worthless example, the following ones being always 
worse than the former^ the last of whom was Sardana- 
jy^ palus, a man more effeminate than a woman* He beini^ 
MK.DIA. defeated by Arbaces, governor of the Medes, betook 
!• himself into his palace, where, erecting a funeral pile, 
he burnt himself, his wives, and all his wealth. Thus 
Arbaces transferred the empire from* the Assyrians to 
the Medes, after it had lasted, as some s»y,i300 years* 
But this whole accountx»f the Assyrian empire is re* 
jccted by very good authors, as false and fictitious. 
1 he history of this monarchy that appears rational, and 
agreeable to Scripture, is related in chap* VIL 2* 

V. 6. Abraham, the father of the Hebrews, by nation 
CANAA^N.'^ Chaldean, descended from Heber, is calle« by God, 
in the year of the flood 428th, and before Christ 1 920th. 

Whilst he sojourned in Palestine, the seat promised to 
his posterity, being pinched by a famine, he went dowa 
into Egypt. Returning from thence, he delivered Lot^ 
his brother's son, who had been carried off prisoner from 
Sodom* After this he paid tithes to the priest' Mel* 
chisedeck. Moreover, being; now 100 years old, hair<- 
*ing, at the divine command, circumcised himself and 
his family, he had, by his wife Sarah, Isaac, the son 
promised him by God. Isaac was not yet bom, when 



• Thh denotes tlie Hebrew, or Jewisir liistorv, whether in or oat of 
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Abraliam, his prevaitiog intcrceMion with God^ 

rescued Lot, together with his wife and children, from 
the burning of Sodom. But Lot's wife, for looking 
back, was turned into a pillar of salt* Further, Abra- 
ham's faith being tried bj God, became eminendy illus- 
trious ; for God commandiDg him to sacrifice with hif 
own hands, his only son Isaac, the sole hope of any 
progeny, he sem|4ed not* to obey. His readiness to 
comply was accepted instead of actual performance* 

7* About the same time, as Eusebius supposes, VI. 
fived the Titans in Crete; the eldest of whom was Sa- GREECE, 
turn, who is said to be the i^uher of Jnpiten Jopiter was 
'fegarded as a god, on accomit of his fijitherly affection 
towards his people. His brothers were Neptnoe and 

Pluto, the one admiral of the king's fleet, the other in- 
ventor of funeral ceremonies in Greece. Which cir- 
cumstances, amongst the foolish ancients, procured the 
empire of the sea to the former as a divinily, and to 
ihh latfer|the sovereignty of hell as agod» 



1. 



: GHAP. III. 

« « 

FrMi the vocatutn of Akrakam t9the departure efthe 

Israelites out of Egi^pt^ 1491 before Christ; compre- 
hending 429 years. 

1. ISAAC, the son of Abraham, born about the y. 
year after the flood 45 r, had, by his wife Rebecca, CANAAlf. . 
£$au and Jacob. Of Leah, Rachel, and his other wives, ^* 
Jacob bfegat the patriarchs, the heads of the 12 tribes. 

He was called Israel by God; hence the Israelites de- 
rived their name. Joseph, one of the patriarchs, was 
sold by his brothers out of envy, and sent into E^ypt. 
Afterwards Joseph forgave his brothers this ill usage, 
though an opportunity of revenging it offered. Ije pre- 
vailed with his father to come down iQto Egypt with aU 



t 
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hU faiaily, where ia a short time th^ Israelites mtH^ 
tiplied to m swrprisiag mwtmet* This removal took 
place in the yvar of th« wofid attd before Quiilb 
1706. 

ft 

VI. 2. Almost cotemporarv with Isaac was Inachus, the 
GBt^i^CE. ftjfst king ot the iirgives; whoac sod Fhoroncus is re* 
^* corded to have coUt^cted his waadcnng and scattered 
peopled into one body« and to tecured thein fay 
cities and laws* But ApoUo, Mars, Vidcao, Venuay 
Mitierva, chtldrea of Juprtery the pfittcipsd deities of 
Greece, aud ihe t^reut t(junclers ol superstition, icll ia 
with the" age of tht patriarchs ; as also Ogvgts, the 
first kiog of Attica, uader whose reign happened * 
that rttmarkabie iiMiiidatlon of Attica, caiied the de- 
luge of Ogyge8» - Etisebitts fdaoes 8pams« the son o€ 
Phoroneus, who built Spartay almost couiiaiponur3^ with 
Joseph. Argus, the grandson of Phoroneus^ who, on 
account of his wonderful sagacitv was said to have aa 
hundred eyes, built Argos. Hieronymus too makes 
* Job, so much famed for patience, coeval with Joseph; 
but others place him much , later. 

•1. About the same tim« lived Prometheus and At* 

las, two eminent astronomers, celebrated in the fabu- 
lous poems of the Greeks. Prometheus, the son of 
Japctus, one of the 'I'itans, is represented by the poets 
as having made a man, of day, because he formed men 
that were ignorant and savage, to a civilized way of liv- 
ing; as being chained to Caucasus^ because he dttigditijr 
observed the courses of the stars upon Caucasus, a 
mountain in Scythia; and, as having stolen fire from the 
gods, because he Invented the mt^thod of striking fire 
from £mt. And his brother Atlas, on account of his 
great skill in astronomy, is reported to have sastamed 
heaven on his shoulders: . he gave uame to Atias, « 
mountain of Mauretanta* 

V* ' Moses, the great grandson of Jacob, born about 
CANAAN. CO years after the death of Joseph, and 1571 before 

^* Christ) was uughc up by i^haraoh's daughter, and. 
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ireH nutracted la the Egyptian teming. At eighty 
years ot age, admonished of God, and assisted by his 
brother Aaron, he attempts to deliver the nation of the 
Israelites from the si ivcry of the Egyptians. In tine, 
having fttruck a mighty terror into Pharaoh, by many 
very great miracles be brings fonh the israeliteii^ loaded 
with the spoils of the Egyptians, id the year of the 
flood 85 and before Christ 1491* 

5. The Rt-d sea being divided, the Israelites pas* 
over into the deserts oi Arabia: provisions were iur- 
nished to them in a' miraculous manner ; water gushed 
ouot of the rocks, and masna descended from heaven* 
At mount .Stnai, the law was given to them by Moses, 
tiieir saerifices and ceremomes instituted, and Aaron 
consecrated high priest. After this, in the 40th year* 
ol iheir journeying, their number bein^ taken at Jor- 
dan, the s\i(n of those that were able to bear arms, was 
«h0ve 600 ftHittsand $ amongp whom there was not one 
of thicw who had cooseciatof £g3rpt, except s Joshua 
'smd» Cidrb : for Moses, alter* having taken a prospeec 
ot the promised settL-ments from mount Pisgah, aicd; 
Jo&hua being appointed his successor* 

« 

6v Much about the same time that Moa^a delivered yj. 
to the Hebrews their religioaa ceremonies, Cecro]» 6lifi£CB. 
too, #t»andep of Athens, infiroddced images and SiAcri- - ^* 
iic»% into Greece. In the rei^ of Cecrops flourished 
'Mercury, the grandson of Atliis, the son of Jupiter 
and Maia, and the author of eloquence and many other 
discoveries* Deucalioo, upon Thcssaiy's being over- 
flowed by an inundatiett, saved several persons on the 
t^a of ^Pamassua, where lie reigned ; and, by meana r- 
of his wffe Pyn^iai brought them over from a saMrage 
and rustic life, to an humane and etviltzed behaviour* 
tieuce rise was given to a number ot iabics* / 

7* At the 'tame time^ as if the fire had conspired y^^^ 

Wflh the water for <ilie destruction of men, a mighty 1 1 ^i^y, 

eonflalgtation, in tho'^timt! of >Pha«ton's reign broke out i, 
inlitalg^^ear tbe;rivervPo; mbkXi proved no small ma^ 

t 
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ter of fiction to the iuxariint fanc^r of the (loets* Oe* - 
^notrus too, the son of Lycnon, having brought overa 
colony of Arcadians into luHty^ settled near the Tus- 
can sea, and, dispossessing the native Umbrians, peo- 
pled Italy. These, called at first Aborigines, from 
their uncertain extraction, afterwards Italians, from 
their king Atalus, gave name to the country of Italy. 

* Mill I 



CHAP* IV. 

» 

From the departure of the AraeUtee out of Egypt tt 
the destruction of Troy ^ 1184 before Chruti XonUiw' 

ing 307 years. 

# 

V, 1 . J OS HU A having miraculously dried up the river 
CANAAN. Jordan, brought over the Israelites. After this he 
^* overturns the walls of tlte city Jericho, by the ark of 
the covenant carried seven times round it, by the sound' 

of trumpets, and the shouts of his army. He utterly 
destroys the Amorites, the sun and moon standing still 
at his command for the space of one day, as specta- 
tors of the victory. At last, after conquering thirty 
kings, and aU the nations of Palestine, he settled the 
Israelites in the country promised to their anceston, 
in the year of the creation S^60, and before Christ 

1444. 

VT. 2. About the same time Danaus, causing his fifty 
cn^cE. sons-in-law to be murdered fay his daughters, of whom 
.there was the like number, makes himself master of 
tihe kingdom of Egypt. But being deposed \>y LhiUB, 
his son-in-law, he seizes upon Argos. Orcus, king of 
the Molossi, carries off Proserpina, the daughter of 
Ceres, out of Sicily. Europa, ravished by Jupiter, 
^ brought forth Minos and Hhadamanthus, and gave 

name to the third part of the earth ; a large field for 
&lile to the poets. Much about'thia time flo^rislied 
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th€ court of the Areopagites at Athens. Upon the 

Nile too, Busiris, the son of Neptune and Libva, 
violating the most sacred laws oi hospitalit3% is said to ^ 
have exercised violence upon his guests. About the ' 
same time the Israelites were treated in a way not CANAAN, 
mnch kinder by the king of Mesopotamia; but judges, 5. 
by the divine favour, were raised up from time to time 
for their relief. 

3. Othoniel, the first of the Hebrew jU(].:^es, delivers 
his people, by slaying the kiu^ of Mesopotamiaf in the 
year before Christ 1405. Othoniel's successor was 
Ehudf who killed Eglon, king of the Moabites. Ehud 
was succeeded by Deborah, a woman> of more than 
maseultne courage. She attended Barak, general of 
the army to the war, and obtained a signal victory over 
the enemy. Jael, a woman too, had a hand in this 
victory* She completed the enemy'^s overthrow by the 
slaughter of their general Sisera, in the year before 
Christ 1295/ 

4. Whilst in Palestine tvem women make a figure in Jlli».Te<f m- 

the achievements of war, in other uaiioiis u^- n became^**"*'* 
illustrious p^enerally for the arts of peace. In Egypt, 
Trismegisius, the grandson of Mercury, excelled in 
reputation for learning. Janus reigned hi Latium* 
Cadmus, the brother of £uropa, brought over tetters 
from Phcsntcta into Greece, and built Thebes in Bceotia* 
Rhadamanthus reigned in Lycia, and Mtnos in Crete, * 
with the highest characters of strict impartiality. Acn- 
sius, king of the Argives, instituted or new-modelled 
the Amphictyones, the most august council of Greece; 
he erected the temple and oracle of ApoUo at 
Delphos. ^ ' 

5. In the mean time Amphton, cotemporary with 

Linus, expelling Cadmus, and building the citadel ol 
Thebes, occasioned abundant matter of fiction to the 
poets; Liber, or Bacchus^ built the city Nysa, near 
the river Indus* He conquered India with an army of 
Bacchse. Fetseus^the son of Jupiter and Dan«| took 

2 
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off the head of Gorgon, a courtezan oi exquisite beatt^» 
Pelopt too, the son of Taotalu8« by his planting a col* 
ony, gave name to Pelopooneaua. His aiater Ntobe, 
atttpified with grief for the'loss of her children, give 
rise to the fable of the poets. Dardanus, the sob of 
' Jupiter, and son in-law of TtucLi, gave name to the 
country of D.irdan'ui; which was afterwards called 
TroaS) from Tros his son and successor. 

VII. d. In LattttflA, Janus was succeeded by Satam; 
ITALY, under whose reign, they tell yoo, all things were cooa* 

^* moD, and all men free. Ht-nce it was called the golden 
age. The same Saturn taught men to till the ground, 
to build houses, to plant vines, and gather in the 
fruits. Meanwhile the Pelasgi, seizing upon the sea 
coast of Italy, which is next to Sicily* introduced learn- 
ing into Italy* From them the country was named 
Great Greece. Siculus, the son of I talus, betng-drtven 
out of Italy by the Pelasgi, passed over ioto ihe next 
island, which the Cyclopes had anciently possessed^ 
and the Sicani then inhabited : and the island was 
called Sicily, from king Siculus. After Saturn, Picus, 
after Picus, Faunas, the fourth from Janus, held the 
kingdom. The wife of Faunus, who was also tiie 
mother of king Ladnus, b said to have invented the 
Lauu charactei3. . ' - . 

V. 7» Gideon, the fourth judge of the Hebrews, about 
CANAAN, the year of the world 2759, and before Christ 1245^^- 
^ formed an exploit that deserves to be eelebraled in the 
annals of all nations. By the direction of God, he se- 
lected 300 men out of all his army. These he arms 
with trumpets and lamps. Then he orders the pitch- 
ers, in which the lamps were concealed, to be dashed 
together, and all the trumpets to be blown at the same 
instant. This unusual way of fighting wrought such 
confusion in the camp of the. Midiaaites, thai they 
slaughtered one another with mutual havock. Abim- 
elech, Gideon's son, was unlike his lather; he usurped 
the sovereignty, after he had put to death hi . i)rothers, 
in number TO* fiut within three years, he was sUia 
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hf a woman with a piece of a lnlU8lolle^) as he waa set* - 

ling fire tu the tower of Thebes. 



8. Toward ,the latter end of Gideon's age appeared 
lihc Grecian heroes, furnishing ample subject for fabu- q^^q« 
lotts* stories* Hercules, Orpheus, Castor, Pollua(» and 5, 
the other Argonauts, having built the ship Argo, sail* 
ed from Thessaly to Troas, and thence to Colchis, un« 
der the conduct of Jason. Whiht they were at Troy, 
Hercules delivered Hesione, the daughter of Laome- 
don, the son of Ilus, and king of Troy, from a sea* 
monster, to which she had been exposed* Her father 
promised him the young lady, with some fleet horses^ 
as the reward of his hazardous enterprise. Being ar« 
rived at Colchis, they soothed the fierce and savage 
guards by means of Medea, the king's daughter; 
brought off the treasures which had been carried thi- 
ther by Phryxus out of Thessaly, called the golden . 
fleece. In their return they killed JLaomiedon, for re- 
fusing the stipulated reward, and gave the kiikgdom to 
his son Priam. This expedition happened about 1280 
years before Christ. 

0. About the same time i£geus, king of the Athe- 
nians, and the father of Theseus, had inviduously slain 
Androgeos, the son of Minos, king of Crete. For 
which reasdn the Athenians were ordered to send an- 
nually into Crete seven young men, and as many girls, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. In the number of 
these went Theseus, who by the assistance of Diedalus 
and Ariadne, Minos's daughter, slew the Minotaur, 
and delivered his country. - Minos ^yith a fleet pursu- 
ing D«dalus in his flight, was killed in the bath by 
king Cocalus in Sicily* A.fter this Theseus encounter- 
ed the Centaurs, or Thessalian horsemen, with good 
success, aud associaied iumself with Hercules. 

10. The Amazons tno, who were women, natives of ScvtMm 
Scythia, having lost their husbands in w»r, took ap*^"^'^"^' 
^ms, assuming at the same time a masculine intrepi- 
dity; possessed themselves of the Lesser Asia^ and built 
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Ephesas. Hercules and Theseus made war upon them, 

and conqutrcd ihem, mure to tht glory of the vau- 
quibhcd than their own ; lor though women, they had 
valiantly coped with such heroes, and when taken pri- 
. soners, made their escape by killing the guards* Her- 
cules is further reported to have insututed the Olympic, 
and Theseus the Isthmian games. 

11, Much about this time, Greece exhibited scenes 
of an horrible and tragical nature. Atreus and 1 hyes- 
tes the sons of Pelops^ vented their mutual resentment 
in a more hostile way than became brothers. For Thy* 
estes committed a rape On his brother^s wife ; Atreus, 
on his part, caused Thycstes's sons to be served up to 
lum at a banquet. Oedipus having been exposed bv his 
father Laius, slew him alterwards in a squabble, w ith- 
out knowing him to be his father ; and restored the 
icountry about Thebes to a perfect tranquillity, by kil« 
ling the Sphinx, an artful mischievous ,woman. Hav« 
ing thus pr<^cured himself his father's kingdom, he 
unwittingly married his mother Jocasta. However 
being informed of the whole matter by Teresius, the 
seer, he plucked out his own eyes, and left the kingdom 
to hia sons Polynices and Eteocies. But Poljuices 
being quickly expelled the kingdom by his brother, fled 
to Adrastus king of the Arglves. Supported by him, 
he made war upon his brother, attended by the pro- 
phetic Amphiaraus, who having been betrayed by his 
, wife Kriphyla, gave orders to his son Alcmeon to as- 
sassinate his mother ; in this more wicked than his 
• wife, that he made a sou the murderer of his parent. 

During that war, Amphiaraus was swallowed iip.by aft 
earthquake. Polynices and his brother, fell by mutual 
wounds* 

V. 12. Jcj)ilia, the seventh judge of the Hebrews, was 

CANAAN, somewhat later than Hercules. As he was about to 
7* join battle with the enemy, he vowed, that if he over- 
. came, he would consecrate to God whatever he should 
meet first at, his return. He engaged die enemy, and 
gained the victory: his daughter, the only child he had, 
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met him first of all in his return home, and converted 

the glory of the victory into mourning) about the year , 

before Christ 1188« 

' 13. About the same time a much greater disaster VTIT. 
heffcl Priam king of Troy, who refusing to restore He- Tiiuv. 

the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparia, that had ^* 
been carried off by his son Paris, callt cl also Alexan- 
der, w^s stripped of his kingdom, children, and life, 
by the Greeks, after a siege of ten years. Troy was 
destroyed 2820 years after the creation of the world, 
436 before the building of Home, aud beiure the birth 
of Christ, 1184* 




CHAP. V. 

From the destruction of Troy to the Jinhhing' and * 
dfcUcat'ion of the temple at J ti usalem by Solomon^ 
1021 Ibtfor^ Christ; including 16^ years* 

1. :£N£AS, flying from Troy, came into Italy. VII. 
There he contracted an alliance and afinity with La* i'^'^^^^'- 
tinus, king of the Latins: from his wife's name, he ^* 
called the town built by him Lavmium. He routed 
in battle and put to flight Turnus, king of the Kutuli. 
After that, he greatly weakened the power of the He- 
- trusci; and Latin us dying in v battle, he himself reaped 
all the benefit of the viptoi:y. In order to strengthen his 
interest, the name and laws of the Latins, were by him 
imposed on the Trojans: he himself was call^ king of 
the Latins. After this ^Eneas fell ui battle, fighting 
against Mczentius, king of the Hetrasci, four years 
aftj^r the death of his iather-in-law Latinus* 

^ Sampson was cotemporary with ^neas. He y. 
killed a lion' without any weapon ; checked the pride CANAAN, 
of the Philistines, and made a dreadful havoc of his 
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enemies with the jsw*boDe of an nas. Having lost kis 
strength together with his hair, he fell into the hands 

of his enemies, by the treachery oF a wom.ia, whom he 
" passiunaiely loved. To them, after they had put oat 
his eyes, he served long for an object of derisioD. At 
length, havhig recovered his strength with his hair, he 
endeavoured to put an honourable period to his igno«* 
miniotts servitude* The piUars of the house wheretgi- 
the Phtlistuies beheld him, making sport, he overset; 
the Philistines who were present, and Sampson him- 
self, were crushed to death l)y the fail of the building, 
in the year before Christ 



VII. 3* Ascanitts, ^neas*s son, resigning Lavinium to 
ITALY, his mother-in-law, founded Alba Longa» After this 
^ the sovereignty was conferred by the people on Syl- 
vius, a son of i^lneas, born after his death. The 
priesthood was given to Julus, the son of Ascanius, 
which the Juii^^in family, originally sprung from Julus^ 
enjoyed hereditary ever after* After Sylvius, thirteea 
kings reigned in Alba Longa, for near 400 years ; of 
whom £neas Sylvius swayed the sceptre 31 years^ 
Latinos 51 ^ Alba 39, Sylvius Atys, or Oapetus L 26, 
Capys 28, Capetus II. 13, Tiberinus 8, Agrippa 24, 
Romolus Sylvius, or Alladius 19, Aventiii^s 3r, Pro- 
cas 23, Amulius 42; whose brother Numuor was the 
last king of Alba. 

V. 4. Samuel, the kst judge of the Hebrews, by God's 
CANAAN, direction, anoints Saul king, as he was in quest of his 

^* father's asses, seven years before iEneas Sylvius began 
his reign in Latium. The Hebrew state was managed 
by judges about 4tX) years. 

VI. 5. The HeracHdse, viz. the posterity of Hercules, 
GREi^CB. who long harassed by Euristheus, king of Mycense, 

^* had lived in exile with Ce3pr in Thrace, and afterwards 
with Theseus king of Athens; at length, about 80 years 
alter the destruction of Troy, returned to Pelopon- 
nesus, and there settled* 
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6. Saul, the first king of the Israelites, came to the y. 

throne about the year of the world 2909, and before CANAAN. 
Christ 109J. At first he behaved well, but afterwards 10. 
ofiended heinously. Hereupon he was rejected by 
God, and David chosen in his room, who, having pre* 
viously slain Goliah, a gigantic Philistine, was advanc- 
ed to be the king's spii'in-law. Saul fell in battle^ 
fighting against the Philistines, in the twentieth year 
of his reig^. Davnd, aittr lamenting the death of his ' 
father-in-law, mounted the throne, in the reign of La- 
tinos Sylvius, the son of i£acas Sylvius, king of the 
Launs. 

7. King David, a maff of singular piety towards 
God, was ever victorious over his foes. He was de- 
throned by his son Absalom | but having defeated 
Absalom in battle, he recovered his kingdom* David 
reigned 40 years. 

8. Almost at the same time ihar Absalom suffered < yj^ 
the punishment of Ms unnatural behaviour to his fa* GUkece. 

ther, Codrus, the son of Melanthus, and the last king 7« 
of Athens, gained the character of a most extraordi- 
nary aiiection for his country. In the Do'ian or Pe- 
loponnesian war, being informed by the oracle that the 
enemy would prove victorious, unless the king of the 
Athenians was killed, he devoted his life for the safety 
of his country. Having disguised himself in the habit 
of a peasant, he wounded a common buldier of the 
Dorians in a quarrel, and being slain by him as he 
wished, saved his country from the blockade of the 
enemy<-4n fact^ rather than in name^ the father of his 
country* Upon his death the govsiernment of Athena 
devolved on magistrates, who were called Archons. 
The first of them was Medon, the son of Codrus. 

9. Solomon, the third king of the Hebrews, reigned V. 
also 40 years. He built and dedicated the temple de- CANAAX. 
signed by his father David, in the most magnificent 
manner, about the year of the world 2983, and before 

thfi tiirth of Christ m die reign of Alba Sylviusi 
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kiDg of the Lat'int* Solomoo, the wisest, all men, 
in his old age was seduced by his wives into' the wor- 
ship of Heathen deities. Homer was something older 

than Solomon, if he lived, as licruduluii says, 168 
years aiter the Trojan war. 



CHAP. VI. 

I'rom the dcdiLuliGn of the Temple to the building of 
Romc^ 74ii before Chriats comprehending 273 years, 

1. REH060AM, Solomon's son^ by his folly com- 
pleted the ruin of the empire^ already tottering by his 

Divided into father^s mtsconduct. Thus out of one were two king- 
jlt 'Ji' *^ doms formed; the one was called the kingdom of Ju- 

dah or Jerusalem; the other that of Israel or Samaria. 
I n tnhe of Judah and Benjamin were subject to Re- 
hoboam, and the other successive descendants oi Da- 
vid ; the other ten tribes, being seduced .and corrupted 
by Jeroboam their, first king, had princes of very dif- 
ferent families* The kings of Samaria were all impious 
to a man, and worshippers of idols: the kings of Jeru- 
salem otherwise. And these two kingdoms contended 
with one another in almost continual wars. In the 
fifth year of Rehobonm's reign, Jerusalem was hesiei^- 
ed by Shishak, king of Egypt. He carried away all 
the sacred furniture of the temple. Rehoboam dying 
i» the l7th year of his. reigUf leaves his kingdom to his 
so^ Abija, Sylvius Atys being then king of the Latins. 

2. In the third year of Abijah's reign, Asa his son 
succeeded him, a king of eminent piety, who svvaved 
the sceptre 41 years. In his reign Capys ruled inLa- 

aUtL oj\ tium; and Omri^^king of Israel, built the royal city of 
Samaria. 

3. Jehosaphat, the son of Asa, proved a second 
David for piety. He held the government 25 years. 
In his reign lived Ahab king of Samaria, and the holy 
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prophet Elijah th« Ttshbite. Much ahoat the aame 
time Tiberiniis too, the son .of Capetus, the ninth k\n^ * 

of the Albans after Ascanius, being drowned ia his 
passage over the Albula, gave name to that river* 

4. Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat^ and son-ui-lair 
of king Ahab, followed the impious example of his 
fat herein -law* possessed the throne eight years* 
His son Ahaziah reigned only one year; Agrippa 
being then kmg of the jLatins. 

5* Joash, the son of Ahaziah, the tenth king of the 
Jews after David, reigned 40 years* In his reign 
Romulus Sylvius, king of the Albans, was burnt up by 
lightning. After him Aventinu^ got the kingdom^ who 
gave name to the hill on which he was buried* 

6. Annaziah, the son of Joash, governed 29 years. 
In his. reign, as Eusebius relates, flourished Lycurgus, 
the famous lawgiver of Sparta, who spontaneously re- GBEBd. 
fljgned the crown of Lacedemon, le/t him by his bro* 8* 
thtr, to Charilaus, his brother's son^boro after his fa- 
ther's death. He divided the land of Laconia to each 
mat) > qnally; abolished the use of gold and silver; and 
enjoin i] all people to eat in public. Then he bound 
his counu ymi^n by an oath, that they should not make^ 
any alteration of his laws, till he ahould return from 
consulting the Oracle at Delphos. He died in Crete^ 
in vobmtary exile, aboiit the time of the death of Am* 
aztah, king of the Jews. Uzaiah, who is also cal!e<jl 
A/ LI . ill, vv IS the sua and successor of Amaziah. He 
rtigned 52 years* 

7* Elisa, who. is also called Dido, abhoriog her bro* 
tber Pygmalion, the murderer of her husband Sich«us, car. 
privately put on board all her husband's wealth, and 
sailed from Tyre. Landing on the coast of Libya, she ^* 

buika city, which was first called Byrsa, and after- 
wards Carthage. Carthage was fouiided about 142 
years before the building of Home, and before the birth 

•C Christ 890* About the same time Boccfaomsi or 
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Bocchorideft, king of Eg>-ptf settled the laws and ia« 
BCitQlions ol the £gy*ptianB« 

Vf • 8. About the same time« that is^ 409 years after die 

^ clrstniction of Troy, aud 27 before the biiilJing of 
• * K Mine, ti c OlNnipic games were rtvive-d by Iph'uus ; ' 
iof the) had been instituted before by Hercules, as was 
related above. The Olympic games were ao called 
fi-om Olympian a city ot Elia in PekiponneauB^near 
which they were celebrated eyery 4th y^lar, by a great - 
concourse of people from all Gretrtte and other naciona. 
Front this period thi: Greeks began to use the OUm- 
piads for the distinction of times. Before that epoch • 
A"t>ient»e fiction prevailed. From it the true history ol the 
Jj^^j^^'*"' Greeks takes its rise. In the beginning of the first 
Olympiads if we believe Hcrodotufty died Hesiod, about 
}40 y ears later than Homer« 

^ 4 

9. Jotham, Uzziah's son, and father of Ahaz, a 

pious m:in, ami bt loved of God, governed 16 years. 
In his reign Theopompus, king of the Lacedemonians, 
in order to render the sovereign authority more staple^ 
by sharing the power with the people, created fire 
Ephori, 130 years after Lycurgus* These magistraiea 
▼ery much reaembkd the tribunea of the people among 
the Romans* 



5. 



VII. 10. In Lntiiim, Amulius havinf^ deposed his elder 
11 ALY. brother N umitor, usurped the crown. Komulus and 
Hemus, the sons of Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia, Numitor'a 
daughter, having been exposed by Amulius, were edu* 
cated by Faustutus, the kingV shepherd. When they* 
came to age, they knew their grandfather Numitor, 
and having slain Amulius, replaced him on his throiie. 
they themselves having got together a body of shep- 
herds, founded on mount Palatine the city of Rome^ 
for which was destined the empire of the world* 
Rome was built in the third year of the seventh Olym- 
piad, 4^6 years after the destruction of Ti-oy, in the year 
of the world 3256, of the flood 1600» and before the 
^iitbof Christ 748. * 
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CHAP. vn. 

I 

From the building of Rome to the liberation of thejevj^ 
from the Babylonuh captivity by Cyrus^ 5 J4 brfoPC 
i^hrUt^ in the fir9t ytcar of the Feraian mpir€f,com* 
tmm ng 214 year^* 

1. ROMUIX^S 13 commonly reported to hare kil- 
led his brothrr Remus, for having contemptuously leap- 
ed ovci-^ his nt w walls. Thi^s he became sole monarch* 
JUts took Qumbt^rs of his neighbours into .hia city* He 
chose an hundred senators, who, from their sge, were 
caUed Fathers, and their children Patricii. Then, as 
lie and his people had no wives, he invited ^the neigh- 
bouring nations to the sight of gamcb, and seized their 
young women. Whereupon the iuJjacent nations made 
war upon the Romans. Romulus,, having routed the 
Csnienaes, and slain their king Acron with his owa 
iiandt presented the optima to Jupiter Feretrius^ 
/to whtom he then dedicated a temple* He triumphiKl 
.over the Anteronates, the Crustuminians, the Fide- 
nates and Veientes. U()on seeing his army like to 
be worsted bv Tatius, king of the Sabmcs, he vowed 
a temple in the JForum to Jupiter Statpr* The actioa 
being renewed, .the Sabine women, throwing them- 
selves into the battle, put an. end to the war by their , 
entreaties* An i^iance Is made up between the gen- 
erals, and the Sabines- remove to Rome. At last Ro- 
mulus, a sudden tempest arising as he reviewed his 
army at the lake of Caprea, entirely disappeared. He 
was supposed to have gone to the gods* He reigned 
37 ycats. 

nt. Nineveh, as formerly observed was fotmded by |f. 

Ashur, some time after Babylon had been built by ASbYRiJfcb 
Nimrodj but continued for many ages i private royalty: ^* 
for Pul, also called Ninus, one of the kings of Nine- 
veh, and probably also king of Babylon, seems to have 
founded the Assynan empire. He makes his first ap« 
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pearanee in Scripture, in the beginning of the reign of 

Menahem, king of Israel, and 771 years before the 
birth of Christ.* This empire lasted about 170 years. 
The chief of its monarchs were, 1st. Pul, supp ^sed to 
be the same with Belus. He reigned upwards of 24 
jrcars. 2d. Tiglathpileser, who is supposed to be the 
■ame with Ninua, and who subdued Damascus, and 
put an end to the ancient kingdom of Syria, reigned 
•bout 19 years. 3d. Sbalmaneser, who besieged and 
* sacked Sammia, riigntd 12 years. 4>th. Sennach- 
erib, whose army, whilst he attempted to besiege Je- 
rusalem, was smitten by an angel, reigned b years. StVi* 
Eaarhaddon, who carried Manasseh, king of Judah, cap- 
tive to fiabyloiH and conquered Egypt and Kthiopiai 
reigned 48 years. 6th. Saosduchinus, in Scripture 
called Nebuchadonosor, who conquered Phraortes, king 
of the Medes, levelled Ecbatan with the ground, and, 
returning to Nineveh, feasted 120 days, reigned 29 
years. 7th. Chyn iUcl id, supposed to be the same with 
Sardanapalus, reigned 22 years. This prince, the 
Medes having made war upon him, and the Babylo* 
nians having revolted from him, set fire to his palacei 
and was consumed with all his wealth in the flames* 
The Assyrian empire subsisted several years after his 
Empire sub- d^^^^J but was in the end overturned by the Medes 
verted. and Babylonians, -in the yeur before Christ 601. Thus 
two empires arose out of that of the Assyriaud, Ucuuelyj 
0 the Babylonian and Median* 

X. 3. From the time of Nimrod to that of Pul, a great 
BABYLON, mi^ijy p^iiy princes reigned in Babylon. Nineveh too, 
^* and Babylon seem to have been often governed by the 

same king. But, in the 24ih jear of the reigu oi Pul, 
and 74-7 years before Christ, these became two distinct 
kingdoms. Nabonassar, who gives name to the lamoas 
ara, and who seems to have been a younger son of 
Pul, gets the kingdom of Babylon, whiiat bis elder 



• Th'w account of Assyrii, ncmouatSt for the seke of continiiity, aboo^ 
?o yrars higher thaa the bnildiog ef IMmi the petiod pretcriM at tifi 
ueaU ol the ehapler. , 
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brother Tiglatbpileser obtains the sceptre at Nineveh. 
During the ilourishiag state of the Assyrian mooarchy, 
the kings of Babylon s^em to have been only viceroys, * 
or lord-Ueutenants to those of Nineveh i but afterwards 
Babylon rose' upon its ruins, and became a great em- 
pire, which, computing from Nabonassar, lasted 309 
years; viz* Nabonassar, called also Bclc^sis and ^via- 
nybrus, reigned 14 years. Nadius 2. Chinzirus and 
Porus jointly 5. Jugsus 6* Mardoc lijmp<idu:i» in 
Scripture called Merodachbaladan, who sent an em« 
basay to Hezekiah^ king of Judah, to inquire about the 
sun's retrogreastoD) reigned 13 years* Arkianus 5« ^ 
An iilterreign of two 3rear8 followed. Balibus 3. A« 
pronadius 6. Mesessimordacus 4. Then an inter* 
reign of eight years. Assaradinus, or Esarharidon, 
who, with his two successors, were also kings of As- 
syriat reigned 13 years. Saosduchinus 20* Chynaly* 
dan, called also Sarae« 22. Nabopallasar, who revolted 
from ChynalydaOi and transferred the seat of the em- 
pire from Nineveh to Babylon, reigned 21 years. He, 
joining his force with those of Cyaaares, king of the 
Medes, reduced Nineveh to a low condition, but did 
not live to see its hual destruction, having bvtn divert- 
ed from this war by an irruption ot the Scythians, who 
at that time overran a great part of Asia.* Naboco* 
Isssar^ or Nebuchadnezzar, who in a most magnificent 
manner addmed the city Babylon, and raised the em- 
pire to its highest pitch of glory, aod was himself after- 
wards, by the decree of heaven, driven from the society 
of men to dwell with the bcai^LSof the field, reigned 43 
years. Evilmerodach reigned 2 years. Neriglassar 
4. Nabonadius, Labynitus, or fielshazzar IT i in 
whose time the city of Babylon was taken by Cyrus, 
and the empire overturned, in the year before 
Christ 53p« 

4. The Medes, having thrown off the Assyrian IV. 
yoke in the reign of Sennacherib, lived some time MEDIA, 
without a king; but intestine disorders arising, De- , ^* 
joces, one of their own number, called Arphaxad in 
^ book of Judith, was choaen king in the year before 
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Christ 710. In his latter da> s he made war upon Sa- 
osduchinus, king ot the Assyrians ; but his army was 
defeated in a battle fought hi the g^eat plain of Ba- 
gfto, himself slaio^ and his ca|ntalt Eobaoui* tetiY^yed, 
alter a reigo of 55 yean* His son Phraortes subdued 
a great part of tlir Upper A«ia, invaded Assyria, and 
laid SI r^c to Nineveh; where he perished, with the 
gn attr part of his army, after having reigned 22 vears. 
His son, Cyaxarcs I. by a stratagem relieved his 
country from the Scythians. He engaged in war with 
the Lydians ; but a total eclipse of tke fliuB^ said to 
have been foretold by Thales the Milesiaiif happvmng 
in the time of biattle, both armies retreated, and a 
pi act; was concluded. He afterwards, in conjunctios 
with Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, invested Ni- 
ntveh, and razed it to the ground, in the year before 
Christ 601* This confederate army soon after over* 
ran and conquered Egvpt, Judea, Syria, Armeniai 
Pontos^ Cappadocift, and Persia. Cyaxares reigned 40 
years. His son Astyages, called Ahasuerus in the 
book of Daniel, repulsed the Babylonians, who, mider 
the conduct of Evilntierodach, had made an irruption 
into Media. He reip^ned 35 vears. His son, Cyaxares 
IL called in Scripture Darius the Mede, reigned 2Z 
years. He had a bloody war with the kings of Baby- 
lon, and their ally CroBSUs, king of Lydia, for the space 
of 21 years. In this war he was assisted by Cyrus, 
his nephew, who at last took Babylon, and placed hs 
uncle on the throne 5 where he 1 1 igned two years. 
Uf on his death, C\TUS transferred the seat of empire 
from the Bab} ionians and Mcdes to the FersiauSj in 
the year before Christ 536* 

5. Twenty^fivc years after the building of Rome, 
So, or Sabacus, the Ethiopian, beetin to reign in £g)'pt; 

whose successors, for about 200 yeai s, were Anysis, 
Scthon, 12 kings jointly, Psammitichus, Necho, Psiun- 
mis, Apries, Amasis, and Psamminitus* 

CANAAN ^* Twenty- seven years aftei* the building of Roiwe, 
' and 721 bf^fore Christ, Samaria, or Israel was taksa 
jknk and destroyed by Salmaneser, king of the Assyrians. 

■ 
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The ten tribes^ until their king Uoahea^ were carried 
away into Assyria* Tobias was one of the captives, 

whose piety preserved him his liberty in the midst of 
servitude. Hczekiah, the son of king Ahaz, a man 
of emiaeut piety^ was then king of Jerusalem* At this 
time, too,iived,the prophet Isaiah* 

f* Numa PompUius, the second king of the Romans, yn. 

Was called to the throne from Cures, a town of the Sa- ITALY, 
bines^ on account of his renow nrd wisdc»m. He soft- ^* 
eiied the martial tierctiness of Komc hy religion. tie. 
instituted priests and sacred rites, pretending inter** 
course with* the goddtos figeria in the night. 1 hea 
he built the temple of Janus, and shut its gates, which 
watt the sign of peace* He completed the year hy the 
additioL:i ui two months ; and, instead of March, ap- 
pointed January to bc the beginning ol the year* He 
leigocd 43 years* 
> 

8. IjkifaEnasseh, the sdn of Hezekiah, reigned then in^ V* 
Judea* At the same time lived Jadith, by whom Ho- CANAAN, 
lol'emes, general of Saosduchinus, king of the' Assy- 
rians, was slain; Gvgcs too, who is said to have been 
the intimate favourite ot Candaules, king of the Ly- 
d uia, was forced by him to view the beauty of 
hb queen when naked; after which Gyges, at the 
qneen's desire, murdered Caodaulee, and seized upon 
the kin^om* 



13. 
JttdalL 



9. After Niima, Tullus Hostilius being created k\n^ 
of Rome, made war upon the Alban.-, The dispute 
being referred to three Horatii on the side of the Ho- 
nans, and as many Curiatii cm that of the Albans, vie* 
tory declared for the Romans* The Albana afterwards 
rebeHing, Tullus, after demolishing Alba, ordered them 
to remove to Rome. Rt)me being incn used by ihe 
iruins of Alba, mount CgeUus was ad ii d lo the city, 
Tullus was thunderstruck, and. burnt up with ail bis 
house, after he had reigned 31 years. In the nne m time 
Ammon, M«nasseb's son, and king of JerttSiiicmi was 
amassinated by his servants* « 
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10. After Tullus Hostiiius, Ancus Martius, the 
gprandson ot Nuuui. by a daughter, took upon him lUe 
governmeDt. He proclaimed war by his heralds agaiut 
the Latins^ and vanquished them. Ue took a great 
many of them afterwards tnto the city* He united the 
Areottoe mount to the city, and likewise the Janicu* 
lum, by throwing a wooden bridge over the river. He 
extended tht; Rornan domiaion quite to the sea, and 
buiii the city Oniia at the mouth of the Tiber. He 
died of a distemper in the 24th year of his reign. A 

jwhh years after, Josiah, Hczekiah's grandson, fell in 

battle, fighting against Necho, king ol Egypt. The 
prophet Jeremiah and all the people-lamented him. 

11. The filth kin^ of Rome was Tarquiiuis Pnscus, 
the sou of Demaratus ot Corinth. He dou olcd. the 
number of the senators, built the circus, and instituted 
the Circensian games. He subdued the twelve nations 
of Tuscany, and borrowed from them the^ ensigns of 
supreme *power, the fasces, the trabes, the curule 
chairs, the pretexta, and other things of that kind* 
He was slain by the sous of Ancus, in the 37th year 
oi ilia reign. 

yj^ 12. Draco, who was Archon at Athens, in the year 
GREECE, before Christ 623, laid the Athenians under the most 
10. cruel laws, by which the smallest offenoBS and the great* 
est crimes were equally punished with deatfai For 
which he himself assigned this reason: small faults 
sccin lo me worthy of death, and for flagrant and great 
oiicuccs I can find no higlier punishment. But these 
laws did not long please the Atheniaus. Demades was 
wont to say that Draco's laws were not written with 
ink, but blood* 



V« 13« In fudea, after the death of Josiah, his ^soQ en* 
€ANAAN. jQygj ^Yi^ crown three moaths, and his brother a few 
years. Josiah's lirother was succeeded by Zedckiah 
the last kiiig of the Jews, who was reduced to slavery 
by J>^eba^hadiiezzar| king of Babylon; Jerusalem aUo,, 



14. 
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and Temple, were bamt, and the citizens carried 

away into Babylon, in the year before the birth of 
Christ 388. * - 

14. Whilst Palestine and Syria were laid waste by 
the arms of Barbarians, Greece was improved by the 
institutions of its wise men* The seven wise men bf 
Greece flourished at the same time. Solon, one of 

their number, having abolished Draco's laws, enacted 
new ones, more proper for the Athenians. . 



VI. 

11. 



15« Servius Tullius, the sixth king of the Romans, VI 1. 
having conquered the Hetrusci and Veientes, tnstitu- 11'ALT. 
ted the Census* He divided the people into classes ^* 
and centuries; added to the city the Quirinal, Viminal, 
and Esquiline hills. He was murdered in the 44th 
year of his reign, by the villany of his son- in-law Tar- 
quin the proud. 

16* About this period lived a set of the most sav- -^^i^^d ««^ 
age tyrants in different parts of the world ; Peria^der 
at Corinth, Pisistratus at Athens, Thrasybulus at Mi- 
letus, Polycrates in the island Samos, and Phalaris in 

Sicily. The same age was very productive of wise 
men: then flourished iEsop the famous writer oi iablcs, 
and Pythagoras in Italy, who first called himself a 
philosopher. In Greece the poets Alcceus, Stesicho- 
Vtts, Sappho, SimonideS) Anacreon^ and Pindar, were 
greatly renowned* 

17. Towards^ the latter end of Servius TuUius's XI. 

time flourished Cyrus the Persian. He was the son PBBSI^ 
of Cambyses, either kinjj of Persia, or a man ot the ^' 
first rank in that country; and of Mandane, the daugh- 
ter of AsQrages, king of the Medes* Herodotus in- 
deed says, that his father was a mean man; and that 
Cyrus, on account of a dream had been exposed in his. 
tidfancy by order of his grandfather. But greater ere- ^ 
dit is due to Xenophon. Cyrus, in the fortieth year 
of his age, was called from Persia to assist his uncle 
Cyazares^ king of the Medes, in hia war against the 

4 
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BaHylonians, and their ally Croesus, king of LydiP. 
ThU war )a£ttci 21 years. Cyrus commanded the 
united arm)^ of Medes and Persians; and from thm 
pertot^ h stortans compute the beginning of his reign* 
Cynifi's < onHiirt in this «ar was glorious, and his suc- 
cess woi dt i lul. He* vanquished Cvcsmis, and ttmk 
tht royal city of S.udis; alter this he subdued all the 
continent Ironk th<; uEgean sea to the Euphrates* Ue 
reduced the strong city of Babylon, and dclivenng the 
government of that kingdom to his uncle Cyaxares, 
called also Darius the Mede, he returned into Persia.' 
A' nU^ t^'o years ah< r, Cvaxares dying, as also Cam- 
b\ t s king of Persia, C\ rus took upon himself the gov- 
ernment of the whole empire ; which he held for the 
apace of seven vears. In the ftrit of these seven yeara^ 
and before Christ 534, he issued out his decree for 
storing the Jews to their country. In the reign of 
C%ru6 lived the prophet Daniel, whom that monarch 
ehLctuifcd with an aiicciiuuatc regard. 

]8. A few years after, as Herodotus relates^ Cyrua 
made war upon the Scythians, and cut off the son of 
their queen Tomyris with his army. But the advan- 
tages of the victory proved delusive and of short da- 
tation. For, flushed with his success, he march- 
ed out into a plate of disadvantage, vvht-re he was 
trt panned by the enrmy, and cut to pieces with all his 
forces. But Xcoophon says, Cyrus died at home^ a 
natural death, in the 70th year of his age/ and was 
buried at Pasargada in Persia, leaving his son Camby<- 
ses heir to his empire; who, having conquered Psam* 
minitus, annexed Egypt to his father's realm. The 
Persian empire lasted 228 years. Cyrus reigned 30 
years; Cambyses 7 years; Darius Hystaspes 36 years; 
X«rxes 41 years; Artaxerxes Longimanus, called 
Ahasuerus in the Scriptiires, and who had £sthsT fov^ 
his queen, 41 yeari»; Darius Nothus t9; Axtaxerxes 
Miieiiion4a$ Ochus^i; Arsea<2| Darius Codomanus 6. 
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From the iiberaihn of the Jews by Cyftti to the oner- 
throw of the Persian empire by Alexander the Gfeat^ 

330 before Chrinti including 204 yearn, 

1. TARQUINiUS Sup Thus, the seventh and last VU, 
of the Roman Icings, derived his surname from his l>e- H ALT, 
havioun - He slighted the authomy of (he senate in ^* 
the fflaoagement of the g;overnmem: he fitrtshed the 
temple of Jupitt-r, which had beetr begun by his far- 
ther : he subdued thr Volsci, and took Gabii by 

the artful coiuluct of his son Srxtus. He is said to 
have purchased the Sibylline book from the Cumeaa 
Sibvl. At last he was turned out of the cttv. and 
his kingdom too, for a rape committed by his son 
upon Liicretiat a woman of'^qimlity, io the 23d year a£ 
his reign, in the 68th Olympaid, andf before Chrtst 5<Xfc 
The regal power endured at Kuaie, under seveu kings, 
almost 24^ years* - 

2. After t^e expulsion of the kmgs, two consuk 
were created annuaQy at Rome. Brutus' and Collar 
tinus were the first consuls. Brutus, upon the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against the public liberty, pun- 
ished the conspirators, among whom were two ot his 
owa sons, with death* 

$• Abotit the sitme time a trke incident delivered the yf , 
Athenians from tyranny. Htpparchus, the son of Pis- GltKKGE. 
istratus, had debauched Harmodius's sister* Where- 

upon Harm )clius slays the tyrant. Being forced with 
torture by Hippias, the tyrant's brothrr, to name those 
that were accessary to the murdtr, he named tlie ty- 
rantV friends; who were alf iminediately put to death* 
The citiaens, roused by the magnanimity oi Uarmorlius, 
banished Hlppiafs, atid restored themselves' to liberty. . 
* They erccud a statue to Harmodius. • , 
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4. CanbyseSf Uag of the Persiaos, caused his bip- 
PERSIA, ther Smerdis to be assassinated, because he had dream- 

^* ed that he saw him on the throne. Cambyses died 
soon after, of a wound by his own sword dropping acci- 
dentalh out of the sheath. Patizithes, one of the 
Magi, concealing the death of Smerdis, put up his own 
brother Oropastes in his room, who, personating 
Smerdis, obtained the sovereignty. But the impos- 
ture being soon discovered, the pretended king, with 
his brother, w|s taken off by the grandees of Persia. 

5. The grandees who had dispatched Oropastes, 

agreed among themselves to come to the palace bi tore 
sunrise, and that he whose horse neighed first, should 
be king. The horse of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
neighed first, and procured his owner the kingdom* 

« 

6. Dartus Hystaspes being thjis created king of the 

Persians, granted leave to the Jews to finish the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; the prophet Haggai at the same 
time encouraging them thereto. Babylon, which had 
revolted from the Persians, he recovered by the artiEce 
of his friend Zopyrus. For he having cut off his nose 
and ears, made the Babylonians believ9 he had fled 
over to them, on having been barbarously used by 
Darius. Accordingly he betrayed the ci t) , with which 
they intrusted him, to Darius. 

VIT. 7. Tarquinius Superbus being banished from Rome, 
ii'ALY. implored the assistance of Porsenna, king of the He- 
trusci; who, waging war with the. Romains, possessed 
himself of the Jfaniculum* Horatiua Codes alone sus- 
tained the assaults of the enemy on the Sublician 
bridge for a considerable time, till the bridge was cut 
down behind him. Then he plunged into the Tiber, 
and swam over safe to the Romans amidst the darts of 
- the enemy. Clselia too, a Hoinan lady, one of the hos- 
tages, having eluded her keepers, swam over the Tiber, 
amidst the darts of the Hetrusci. Moreover, Mutiun 
Scaevola, in order to deliver his country from the 
enemy's blockade, conveys himself into their c^mp, aad 
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iostead of the king, by mistake kilb his secretary. Be- 
ing carried before the king to be examined, he thrusts 
his right hand into the fire ; and at the same time de- 
clares to the^ king, )hat BOO Romans had in like man- 
ner taken an Oath to murder him. Whereupon Por* 
seuna, making peace with the Kumans, returned liome« 

8* After, this the Latins made war upon the Komans, 
under the conduct of Tarquin's 8on*in law ; against 
whom Posthumius being made dictator, he vanquished 
them in a memorable battle at the lake Regillus* It is 
said the gods, particularly Castor and Pollux, were 
present in this battle, and were setn to fighi on white 
horses, in the year of ^he city 255. Gclo at that time 
reigned in Syracuse* 

9* Darius also, king of the Persians, endeavouring 
to reinstate Hippias hk his kingdom, made war upon PEHSIA. 
Athens* Miltiades, general of the Athenians, quickly 
meets him at Marathon with a small body of men. 
Ten thousand Athenians encountered two hundred 
thousand Persians. Dariiis's armv was routed and 
put to Aight, iu the year before the birth of Christ 490. 

IQ. Rome, delivered from foreign enemies was, well, VIL 
aigh ruined by intestine divisions. The commons, l^^l'^* • 

harassed by the senators and usurers, withdrew to the 
Sacred Mount, on the other side of the Anio ; but 
were appeased by the persuasions of Menenius Agrip- 
pa, and upon obtaining the protection of the tribunes 
of the people against the patricians, returned into the 
citjr. 

11. Marttus Coriolanus^ having been forced from 

the city by the spite of the tribunes, went over to the 
Volsci, and made war upon his country. He so broke 
the power of the Komans, that they were obliged to 
sue for peace, by sending his mother Veturia to him* 
Coriolanus yielded to his mother's entreaties, and the 
Volsci were afterwards quite reduced by Spurius Cas- 
sitts. But Cassias, after this, elated with his mighty 
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success, and aiming at >*ovfrf ignty, was thrown hfad- 
long irom the Tarpt;uui rocky ia the year of the 
ciiy :i&6a* 

'VT. 12» About the same timo, Aristidfcs^ surnamed the 
GRKrc'E. Just, was banjahed Athena* But briog soon restored, 

he assisted Thrmistocles in the Persian war, bv whose 
intert-st he had been expelled, sacrificing private 
iivrougs to the good of his country* 

VIL 13. At Rome the Fabian family^ to ease their coqii- 
il' Ai.Y. try of trouble, petitioned for the entire management of 
the Vetenttan war to themselves* They defeated the 
Veitntes several times. Being now vietorioiis, they 
were iilmobi utter!\ destroyed by a stratii^eiii of the 
cnem) : above 300 of the Fabii were cutoff in oue day. 

XI. 14. Xerxes, the son of Darius Hystaspes, heir to 
PK^-viA. father's crown and inveterate enmity to the Oreeks, 
* - having built a bridge of boats over the Mellespont^and, 
Greece, digged through IMount Athos, invaded Greece with an 
army of two millions of men. At the straits of Ther- 
mofn 'x, Leonidas, king of the Spartans, with a hand- 
ful ()i men, m;ide n dreadful shuighler of his troops, 
till, spent with killing, he fell victorious upon heaps of 
slain enemies. The Atht n'jans, in' the mean time, 
quitting their city , equipt a fleet of 200 ships* Accord* 
ingly XerxeSf having found Athens deserted, burnt k* 
But his fleet, consisting of 2000 sail and upwards, 
being defeated near Salamis, and put to flight by the 
contrivance and valour oi 'rhemiRt(/cles, the Athenian 
admiral, he marched off in great dismay towards 
Thrace, in order to cross the Hellespont : but finding 
his bridge broken down by the violeace of the stonns, 
he passed over lir a fishing-boat, and continued hia 
flight to Sardis, iii the year of Rome 268, and before 
Christ 480. 

15. The year following Mardonins, who had been, 
left by Xerxes with 300,000 men to prosecute the war, 
met with a great overthrow at Fiatea^ from the Greeks^ 
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mdeir the cofidtict of Aristides and Paosantas. In the 

reign of Xrrxes, flourished Herodotus, the father of 
historiaDS, about 600 years later thau Huiucr. 



16* Qiiintius Cincinnatus, called from the plough, Vn. 
by the Komans, to the dictatorship, delivered the con- i' ^i-Y. 
8ttl Minutius, who had^ betn blocked up by the i£qut 
at Algiduin^ and caused the enemy to pass under the 

yoke-. Cimon »1«0, the son of Miltiades, havintr with Greece. 
the likif good conduct vanquished thi^ forct-s if Xrrxcs, 
near C\'|)rus, rt- stored the Grctk titles ol Asia to li- 
berty. Nor was Greece then illustrious lor its generals 
only, hut philosophei &also ; for the same age produced 
Heraclitua, i^Democritus, Anaxagoraa, and several 
others* 

17. At Rome, about 300 years after the building of 
the ciiv, instead of two consuls, decemviri were cre- 
ated. They compiled a body of laws brought over 
from Greece, and particularly from Athens, These, 
being inscribed on twelve tables^ were called the laws 
of the XIU tables* Within a few years^ by. the lust of 
Appius Claudius, and the outrages of his colleagues, 
the government reverted to the consuls. 

18. Artaxerxes Longimanus panted leave to Nehe- 

miah, his cup bearer, lo rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, PKIiSIA. 
in the year before the birth of Christ 445. In the ^* 
reign of Artaxerxes lived the famous naturalists Em- 
pedocles and Parmenides, Hippocrates the physician, ' 
Pol\cletus and Phidias, statuaries; Xeuxis, Parrhasius, 
and 1 imaates, painters. 

19. About six years after the dccemviral power VII. 
was abolished^ military tribunes with consular autho** I'l'At-Y. 
rity began to be created at Home. The censors, too, 

were then first made for holding the census* Cornelius 
Cossus, a miliury tribune, having slain Tolumnius, 
king of the Veientes, with his o n hand, nt-xt after 
Horn ulus, presented the spoiia ofima to Jupiter Fe« 
rctrius* 
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Yl^ 20. The same years that the military tribunes were 
CiRBBCE. created at Rumt:, the Peloponnesian war broke out ia- 
Greece, which spreading itself over all Greece, contx* 
naed 37 yeiurt* Thacydidesi having been forced into 
banUhmeot by Pericles, the incendiary of the war, 
wrote the history of it* ^ 

21. A few years after, ilic seat of the war was trans- 
ferred into Sicily. The Aiheuians, importuned lor 
aid by the Catanenses, engaged in a war against the 
Syracusans, in the reign of Darius Nothus, king of the 
Persians* The first attempts of the Athenians in this 
war were very successfal, but th^ issue proved fatal to 
them. The generals of the Athenians were Alcibiades, 
Kicias, and Lam^chus* 

22. But at Athens the study of the liberal arts was 
in high repute. Then flourished Aristophanes, Cra* 
ttnusf and £upoUB, comic poets i Sophocles and £uri« 

« pides, tragic po^etsj Praxiteles the famous statuary; 

Gorgias, and other sophists in great numbers ; and 
Socrates, the father ol philosophers. But Diaguras 
denying the existence of the p;ods, was banished from 
Athens, a reward being oiiered- by the goyernmeat if 
any one would kill him. 



VII. 23* The Gain Senones, during the ri^ign of Tar- 
I TALY, quiniurf Priscus, having driven out the Tuscans, had 

* seized upon that part of Italy which was afterwards 
called Cisalpine Gaul. This people, incensed by Q. 
l^'abius the ambassador of the Roman people, at the 
' siege oi Clusium, a town of the Hetrusci, turned their 
arms against the Romans, and, having cut off their 
forces at the river AUia, fell upon the city, und^r their 
leader Brennus, took and destroyed it with fire and 
sword. Romie was biurnt in the year 365 after it was 
builu 

y 

I • 

VI. 24. About those times a calamity of much the liJcc 
GRRBCB. nature befel Athens. Lysander, general of the Lace- 
demoniansi assisted by the power of Persia, having 
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Tanqoialied Ccmon, and reduced the Athenhmt irery 

low, took Athens itself, demolished its walls, and ap- 
pointed thirty commissioners to ^vern the state ; who, 
tyrannizing cruelly over the citizens, were turned out 
by Thraaybulus, four years after the taking of the city^ 
«Ad AtbetiB restored to iu liberty. 



8S. About the same time flounshed Ctesias of Cni Mxtdatsi 
dus, who having been taken prisoner in the wars 

Cyrus against Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of the Per- 
sians, was very honourably treated by the king on ac- 
count of his skill in physic: he wrote the history of 
the Persians. At the same time lived Archytas of 
Tarentiun; and likewise Aotisthenes, Aristippus, Xe* 
aophon, Plato, Isocrates, disciples of Socrates. 

26. In those times flourished several famous gene- 
rsds; at Athens, Iphicrates, Chabrias, Thras\ bulus, 
and Timotheus ; amongst the Thebans, Pelnpidas, and 
Epaminondas, a man of an illustrious character oos 
only for military glory, but likewise for his skill in 
pfa^osophy» and his integrity of life. 

27. At Rome, CamiUus, created dictator in his ab- Viu 

sence, having raised an army, advanced to the city, IT vL^ 
expelled the Gauls, and utterly destroyed their whole 
army. Rome within a year, by the generous activity 
of CamiUus, was reared up anew. Lucius Sextius, who 
after arlong dispute, was the first consul made from 
among the plebeians, put an ead to the creation of miii* 
tsry tribunes. A city praetor, and two ourule sedilcs^ 
were created. 

r 

28. Epaminondas, having cut off Cleombrotus king 

sf the Lacedemonians, together with his army, at €1bi^«<CCL 
Leuctra, fell in battle fighting with great bravery against 
Agesilaus, at Mantioea. With htm fell the glory of 
die Tbebans. The martial character of the Lacedeino- 
aians likewise died, upon the introducing of gold, aad 
along with it avarice, by their general Lysandcr. 
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IX. From the Greeks the nanlal ipirit puaedto the 

TtiAi^k aubdu^d Sardinia with their vmi^ 

^ and, having vanquished Dionysios, tyrant of Syracusei 

took several towns from ihc Syracusans.* Not long 
after, Dion) sius being killed by his subjects, left the- 
sovereignty to his son Dionysius; who being at last 
driven from Syracuse for his unparalleled extravagance^ 
by , Dion, the disciple of Plato, set up a school at Co* 
rtnth ; whilst Isocrates, Demostheoes's masteri as yet 
uught rhetoric at Athens. 

VII. mean time were in great 

ITALY, lustre at KomL. T. Manlius, upon a challenge in the 
Gallic war, slew a Gaul oi prodigious stature in the 
face of both armies, and was called Torquatus, from 
the chain which he took from the Gaul's neck* Vale* 
rius, too^ killed a Gaul of like stze^ by the assbtanceof 
a raven, which perchutg on his helmet« had annoyed 
his antagonist with his wings and beak^ and got the 
surname of Corvinus* 

VL 31. Alexander the Great was born at Pella, a town 
of Macedonia, in the year after the building of Rome 
* 393, in the iOdth Olympiad, and before the birth of 
Christ 356; his lather Philip, king of ihe Macedohiaast 
subdued the Illyriiuis, took several cities Irom the 
Athenians and other Greeks, and would have made 
himself master of all Greece, had he not been opposed 
by Demosthenes the orator. Finally, being, created 
general of Greece for managing the. Persian war, he 
waa slain by Fausanias,. whose ill usage he had neglect- 
ed to revenge, in the reign of Ochusi king of the Per- 
sians* 

VII. ^2. In the mean time, the war with the Samnites 
ITALY, proved very grievous ami lasting. War was declared 
^8* against the Samnites in favour of the Campani, who 



* I'fic seqtu'l of tlir Mslnrj of C«i-thnf!;c and S/VEfttlS il intainttcir 
ItlebdwU wiih that of Italj uuUer 20, page «1» 
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had put themselves under the protection of the Ro- 
ma-^ people, and was carried on with various success. 
To it A-as added the war with the Latins; in which 
war T. Manilas Torquatua^ the consul, beheaded his 
own son« :for engftgiog the enemy contrary to orders* 
In the same war Dectus Mus, upon the Roman troops 
giving ground, devoted himself for the army. The 
ships of the Antiates taken during the war, were 
hrought to Rome, and with their beaks the gallery in 
the iorum was adorned: whilst Diogenes the cynic, 
and schohir of Antisthenes; also Aristotle, XrnocrateSj 
Speusippus, disciples ol Plato ; taught in Greece. 

3d» Alexander the.Great in his youth studied under VI« 
Aristotle ; whilst yet very young he conquered the 
•Thracians and lUyrians, destroyed Thebes, and recehred ' 
Athens upon surrender. After this, supported by the 
confederate arms of the Greeks and Thessalians, he 
passes over into Asia to the Persian war. He defeats 
Darius Codomannus king of thePersiaaSi first at Gra- 
nkus^ and a second time at Issus* 

Moreover, Alexander having taken. Tyre, inva* Mxander 



ded J odea* But being received in a friendly manner ThecJre§k 
at Jerusalem by Jaddeus the high priest, he offered sa- 
orifices in the. temple. Having made himself master 
of Egypt, he builds the city of Alexandria, calling it 
by his own name, in fine, he passes the Euphrates, 
conquers Darius a third time at Arbeia, and having 
taken Babylon, transfers the empire from the Persians 
to the Macedonians, in the fourth year of his reign, in 
die I12tb Olympaid, in the year of Rome 418, and 
before Christ 330* 
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CHAP. IX* 

'I'roni the overthrow of the Persian empire hy Alexander 
the Grtat. to the defeat of P^-r.stu.s. his last successor 
in Gri'rn\ by jErniiius Poulus, 167 btfore Chriat^ 
when Rome became the vmtresn of the worlds compr<* 
hendmg 16^ yearM. 

t. THE Macedonian empire being thus erected, 
Alexander marchea Into India, and, after ^conqucriog^ 

many nations, returns to Babylon; where he died in 
I the I2ih year of his reign, being 33 years old, in the 
year before the birth of Christ 323. In his rt^ign flour- 
ished the hiatoriana Theopompua^ MegasUxcnea) and . 
Hecataeoa* 

m-eekem- 3* Upon the dcmiae of Alexander, many piincea 

j^rc MM started up in the room of one. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, called also Ptolemy Soter, reigned in Eg\ pt; 
Eumenes in Cappadocia; Antigonus in Asia; Lysima- 
chu8 in Thrace ; S( leucus at Babylon ; and Cassander 
having put io death Alexander's son, and his mother 
Olymptaa, aeized upon the kingdom of Macedonia. At 
the aame time Menaoderi the com^c poeti Craotor* the 
disciple of Xenocratea, and Crates of Dlo^eaeas Epi- 
curus; Zeno, the father of the Stoics; as also Theo*^ 
phrastus, were in great reputatioa. 

; VII About the time of Alexander's death, Appiua 

TTAiT. Claudius, the censor, paved the Appian way at Rome. 
19* About the aame time the Tarentine war was kindled 
up, occasioned by their inaulting the Roman ambaaaa- 
dors* In which war the integrity and courage of Cu- 
rius and Fabrtcius, with respect to Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus, who hud come to the assistance of the Taren- 
tint-s, were remarkably eminent. C. Dentatus having 
defeated him in battle, drove him at last out of itaij'-, 

and forced the Tarentines tosurrenderi about 433 ycara 
after the buikUng of the city# 
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4. After the drath of Alexander the Great, the regal 

goveroment coiuinatd in Egypt for the space of near fcouT. 
275 years. Ptolemy S^ter, the beginning of whose ^» 
reign is to be coiajmted from the year before Christ 
504, for this successor of Ale^nridt-r long disclaimed 
the title of king, ruted 30 years* Ptolemy Philadelphus 
S8 yearss Ptolemy Evergetes 35 yearss Ptolemy Philo^ 
pater 17 years; Ptolemy EpiphanesS4 years; Ptolemy 
Piiilomt'tor 35 years; Ptolemy Physcoa 29 years; 
pToicmy Lathurnus, or Soter 36 vears; Ak xundi-r 15 
years} Ptolemy Auietes 1-^ years; queen Cleopatra 22 
years* 

♦ 

tf. Agathocles, the tyrant of .Syracase, being' be^ VII. 
sieged by the Carthaginians, passes over privately with ^'^cJ*^* 

his fleet into Atric.i; by which im aus he drew otF the ^^ii^Jg, 
enemy to the defence of their own country. Having 
made peace with the Carthaginians, he makes himseUf 
absolute master of Sicily. He was succeeded by Hiero, 
who, for his great moderation, was honoured with the 
tide^ of king, by the Syracusans. He gave occasion 
tD the first Punic war with the Romans. 

6. About 495 years after the building of the city^i-ir^r Punic 
the Roman people having subdued almost all Italy, 
passed over into Sicily, to succour the Mamertlni, their 
alUes, against Hiero and the Carthaginians. Accord- . 
ingly the Roa^ans* under their general Appius Clau* 
diufs, vanquished Hiero; and, having worsted the Car- 
thaginians, received several towns of Sicily upon sur- 
render. After this C. Duilius first gained a naval 
victory over the Carthaginians. The seat of the war 
was immediately carried into Africa, under the com- ^^.^.^ 
mand of Attilitts Regulus. He having taken Tunis, ^ 
and other towns of the Carthaginians, laid siege to 
Carthage. But being worsted by Xantippus, general 
of the Lacedemonians, who came to the assistance of 
the C irihaginians, he fell into the hands of his enemies. 
Regalus being afterwards sent to Home, to negociate a 
peace, advised the Romans to make no peace with the 

<^lbaginiana* He himaelf retumtng to Carthage ia 
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ooosequfiiice of the engagements he had made witk 
the enemyt was put to death in the most cruel man* 
Qer imaginable. Fioallyt consul Luctatiua humbled 
the power of the Carihagiotana in a sea-fight, and 
/>ea/>«i« con- granted them a peace. The first Puiuc war being en- 
^'^^ dcd ill iht- 24ih year, the temple of Janus was shut a 
second time. About the same time the consul Mar- 
cellus, having killed Veridomarus king of the Insubres, 
with his own hand, was the third that presented the 
ofima spoHa to Jupiter. C* Flaminius, the censor, paved 
the Flaminian way. 

Misttdu** In Greece, Aratus, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, 

disciples of Zeno; Arccsilas too, and Demetrius Pha- 
lereus the scKolar of Theophrastus, left illustruYus 
monumenu of tht-ir parts and learning, during the 
reigaof Ptolemy Philadelphus in £g>'^pt; who furnished 
the famous library at Alexandria, and in order to ren- 
der it the more complete, procured the sacred hooka 
from Eleazer the high priest of Jerusalem, and caused 
them to be translated into Grtck, in the year before 
Christ 277. In the mean time the Parthians revolted 
from the dominion of the Macedonians. Arsaccs was 
the first king of Parthia; from him the other kings of 
the Parthians were called Arsacidc. • 

Secvnd Pu* 8. The tranquillity of Rome, after the first Punic 

me vat.^ ^^^^ lasted scarce 84 years. Saguntum, a city in Spain, 
iu alliance with the Roman people having been dts- 

--in Spain, troyed by Annibal the Carthaginian general, gave rise 
to the second Punic war. Annibal, leaving his bro- 
ther Asdrubal in Spain, marches over the Alps into . 

-4»/ra^, Italy. Cornelius Scipio meets him at Ticinum ; but 
narrowly escaped himself widi the loss of his army, 
Flaminius, with a more terrible stroke, is cut off with 
his army by Annibal at the lake Thrasymene. Q. I a- 
bius Maximus checked the enemy's career a little, by 

with alur- waving battle; hence he was called Cunctator. But a 

naumsun; gjgnal overthrow was received at Cannae, a village of 
Apulia, by the rashness of Terentius Varro. So great 
was the number of the slain, that a bushel of gold 
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ring!, wbtch had been ttktn from hands of the Ro- 

mao knights, was stnt to Carthage. But the follow- 
ing year, M. Claudius Marcellus, fighting a successful 
battle at Nola, made it appear that ADQihal could be 
conquered* 

9* Hieron3nBitt8«die ton t>f Hiero, king of Symcme^i^ SSeifyf 
had revolted to Annibal. Whereupon, the - consul 
Marcelltts makes .war upon the S3nracusai|8, and takes 

the city of Syracuse by surprise in the night, which 
was long defended, no less by the inventions of Ar- 
chimedes, than the arms of the citizens. The modera- 
tion of the conquerer heightened the glory of the con* 
quest* He spared the city and the inhabitants* In 
fine, Lieiriaas made Sicily the 6n% pfovineeof the Ro- 
nutt people. 

10. Cornelius Scipio, yet very young, is sent ^^^^^ 
Spain by the Romans. He takes N^ w Carthage; drives ^nca. 
Asdrubal out of Spain; and enters into a league with 
Masinissa. In the mean time Claudius Nero cuts off 
Asdrubal at the river Metaurus, as he was going into 
Italy to join forces with hia brother Annibid; While 
Scipio passes over into Africa, on design to draw off 

the enemy, who stiH kept fast by Italy. He cuts off 
Hanno, the general of the Carthaginians, with his army, 
and having conquered SyphaX) their ally in battle,, 
takes him prisoner* 

11, In the 16th year of the war, Annibal was W-^^^^^^'n 
called into Africa by the Carthaginians* He encoun^ 

ters Scipio t behi^defeated, be makes his escape from 
battle, and giving up all for lost, fii^s into Asia. Car-' 

thage was entirely subdued in the year of Rome 560, 
just 188 years before the binh of Christ. 

.12. From Africa, Scipio got the surname of Afri- 
canns^ being the first that was dignified with the name 
of a vanquished nation* He greatly honoured £nnitta 
the epic poet,- with whom the comedians Nsevius, 
C»ciltttS| Flantus, are reckoned nearly ootemporary. 
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13. The peace with Caithafe was tuccf edad Irr tke 
Ths Mace- Mucedooian war, which was oodertaken for the Aths- 
'ntans, thetr affies, aad carrlrd on with various 8iicc<fia 

for ten years. At fast this war was ended by Quinc- 
tius Flaminius, by tht^ t-niirc conquest of Philip king" 
of Macedonia, and liberty restored 10 all C^reece^ in 
the year of the city S7fL 



War-mth 14. AfW this AflUochiis, king of Syria and Asia, 
iinmdm*, ^1^^ Romans, at the msclgatioii of .Aa* 

iilhal. But Aatioehos being defeated both by sea and 

land, bv L. Scipio, sued for peace; which was granted 
him or> these terms: that he should qait all Asia, and 
surrender up Annibal; who, to prevent his failing into 
the haads of his enemies, swallowed poison, and dited 
in the year of^the city 581. From Asia, L. Scipio ra* 
ceived the sitmame of Astalicua. In those &nea 
Livy, the writer of tragedies, was accowted famauSit 

Othermcces' 15, About the same time M. Fulvivs, having takea 
JliJj^^'*"*'" Ambracia, the residence of Pyrrhus, king of the Epi- 
rotrs, conquered the ii^tolians ; L. Posthumius Albtnus 
stibdued the Lusitani; Appius Pulcher the Istri; i£nai» 
Itus Paulas reduced Perseos, king of Maeedon,tfae last 
successor of Alexander the Great in Gftece, and led • 
him in triumph to Rome, in the year of the city 581, 
and before Christ 167 • Rome now began to be ac- 
counted the mistress of the world.* 



Juduh, 



16. Much about the same time, bloody wars were 
carried on in Judea by the Maccabees, againat Anti* 
ochtts and DemetriuS| with variooa auccessi 



* From this pcHctdt alt ancient history may be regarded as coBeentnited 
in tliai of the koman emfire* 
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I 

From the defeat of Perseus^ to the birth of Christ or 
the beginning of the Christian €8ras including 1^7 
.years* 

1. THE CarthagiDians, disregarding treaties, anjd^''^''^*., 
making war upon Masinissa, gave occasion to the third "'^ 

Panic war. Wherefore, by the pcriiaasion of M. Culo, 
a war is commenced against them. At last, being quite 
vanquished in the fourth year of it, by P. Scipio, they . 
surrendered themselves at discretion. Carthage was 
levelled with the ground, after it had stood aixtve 700 
years ; in the year from the building of Rome 603« 
The aame. Scipio made Paomus the philosopher, Po^ 
lybius the historian, Terence the comic poet, his inti* 
mate friends. These gentlemen in their old age were 
succeeded by Pacuvius and Accius, tragic poets, and 
Aristarchua the grammarian* 

2* About these times the Corinthians had beaten the The Achean 
ambassadors of,, the Roman people, and eilgaged the^<^''^' 
Aeheana to join them as confederates in the war* 
Whereupon L* Bf ummius, the consul, having received 

Achaia upon surrender, destroyed Corinth, after it had 
stood 952 years ; in the year of Rome 602. A'^out 
the same time Q. Fabius in a great measure recov ered 
Lusitania, whicn had been seized upon by Viriatuathe 
robber. P* Scipio too, 14 years after the destruction 
of Carthage, razed Numantia in Spain, with the same 
army winch liad before been often routed by the Na« 
mantians* Of such importance was a general and 
discipline* 

3. A bloodv sedition in the mean time broke out 2it Agrarian 
Rome. Tibenus Sempronius Gracchus embroiled the ^•Jj,^**'^** 
state, by preferring .the Agrarian law forbidding any 
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peraon to potsess above 500 acres of land. Whereupon 
he was ktUed Id the capltoi by Scipio Nastca. Aod not 
long after, his brother, C« Gracchus attempting the 
same, was slain by L. Opimtusthe consul, and together 

with him Fuivius iiviccus, a gentleman ot consular 
dignity. About the same time Attalus king of Phrygia 
dying, made the Komao people his heir^ m the year of 
the city 615* 

j^nrreemn 4* Ooe Eunus, a Syrian, having broke prison in 
p Sletfy' Sicily, and drawn together a vast mnltitude of slaves 
from the country, gave the Roman commanders several 

great overthrows. At last he was routed by P. Ru- 
pilius, the consul, in the year of the city 917. Then 
flourished X«ucius the satirist* 

^v^rthins 5. After this the Jugurthine war broke out. Ju- 
gurtha, king of Numidia, aod grandson of Masinissa, 
had dispossessed his brothers, the sons of Micipsa, of 
their kingdom. The latter implored the protection of 

the Roman people. Accordaigl) war was waged with 
Jugurtha; who, being at last driven from his domi- 
nions by C. TMarius, fled to Bocchus, king of Maure- 
tania; by him he was delivered up bound to JL. Sylla, 
Marius's questor, much about the same time that Ci- 
cero was born, in the year after the building of the 
city 643« Marius, continuing several yeara in the con- 
aulship, cut off the Cimbri, Teutones, and other bar^ 
barous nations, who were breaking in upon Italy. 

A^ranan 6. In the meantime fresh disturbances broke out at 
dtthn, Kome. Saturuiuus, a tribune of the people, a turbulent 
fellow, exasperated the senate against him, by forcibly 
passing the Agrarian law. Whereupon he was mur* 
dered in a concourse of the Patricians rushing upon 
him* Soon after Livius Drusus, attempting the same 
thing with a greater power,, was assassinated at his 
. own house. 

'^b^Sactal 7. After this the social was lighted up in Italy. 

The jViarsi, Picentes, Peligni, Samnites, Lucani, and 
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oihcr nations of Italy, finding they could not obta'm the 
freedom of the city by gentle methods, endeavoured to 
compass it by force of arms. At last being conquered 
by Cm Pompey, and other commanders, they sued for 
peace* Together with the peace, the freedom of the 
city was spontaneously eonferred on them. About the mikh 
same time, Aristobulus the high priest received the 
ensigns of royalty, in Judea, almost 482 years after 
Zedekiah the last king of Judea. 

8« Mithridates, king of Pontus, had dispossessed /?^t<o?^ ^ 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, and NicomedcS| 
king of Bithynia, allies of the Roman people^ of their 
respective kingdoms. War was declared against him 
under the conduct of L. Sylla* Upon this a civil war 
was kindled up in Italy: C. Marius envying Sylla, his 
old lieutenant, so large a field of glory, brought it 
about by means of Sulpitius, a tribune of the people, 
that the management of the war was committed to him* 
self. Upon this head, Marius being forced from the 
city by Sylla, withdrew into Africa. Sylla, marching 
into Asia, fought with great success against Mithrida- 
tes. He recovered Bithynia, Cappadociay and Asia, 
in the year of the city 663. 

9. Marius in the mean time, by the assistance of L. Intettint 
Cinna the consul, breaks into Home with an army. Sylla 
brings over his victorious forces out of Asia, and hav- 
ing vanquished Marius's party^ fills the city and Italy 

with slaughter and bloodshed, the proscription of citi* 
zens being then first set on foot. Sylla, about four 
years after, consumed ul the iuuby disease, died in the 
year of the city %7U 

10. Sertorius, a general of the Marian faction, had BevfiU if 
seized u);»on Spain, and concluded an alliance with 
Mithridates. Q. Metellus and Cn. Pompey waged 

war against him with various success. At last Serto- 
rius being murdered by his own men, Spain was recov- 
ered, in the year of the city 675. ' 
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jfifurrecmn ^ i. At the same time slaves and pirates raised dis- 



dueed t9 a 



turbances. One Sparuicus, vviih u'juvl 70 trladiators, 
having made his f scn|)e from a fencing school at Capau, 
and drawn together a numerous body of forces, routed 
the Rnmnn armies several times. At last he was cut 
oiF by M* Crassus, Cn« Pompey also, afterwards cal* 
led Pompey the Great, subdued the pirates^ who, at 
the instigatioki of MithridateSi iBfiested the seas, in the 
year of the cit} 682. 

12. Mithridatcs having been reinforced with fresh 
succours, renewed the war in Asia. Lucuilus, after 
he had brought him very low by several battles, hem- 
med him in within Pontas. At the same time Metel^ 
lust having reduced the island of Crete under the do^ 
minion of the Roman people, was named Creticus* 
After this Cn. Pompey stripped M'fthridates of his 
kingdom; and admitted Tigranes, iui> confederate in 
th^ war, to a surrender; taking from him Syria and 
Phoenicia. lie reduced Pontus into the iorm a 
province, in the year of the city 6il4* ^ 



Judea rt- 
duad* 



CaiiHne** 



Id. Aristobulus and Hyrcanos,. the sons of Alexan- 
der, king of the Jews, disputing about the succession 
to the crown, Pompey came into Judea in the charac- 
ter of an umpire, to decide their diflerences; but beings 
pruv(iked by Aristol)ulus, he takes Jerusalem by storm, 
demolishes the walls, entered the holy recesses of the 
temple, but meddled with nothing sacred. He made 
Judea tributary to the Roman people, and carried Ar« 
istobulus withhim to Rome,in the year before^ Christ 63« 

I 

14. Whilst the Roman empire was extending itself 
over all Abiu, Ke^me itself was well nigh ruined by aa 
intestine war. L. Catiline having raised an armv in 
l^truria, had entered into a conspiracy with Lentulua 
the prs^or, Cethegus, and other senators^, to massacre 
the consuls and the senate, and set fire to the ci^« 
This conspiracy was discovered and cru^d by M» 
TttUius Cicero the consul, 'and Catiline cut off with hia 
army by G* AntoniuS| in the year of the city 086« 
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Cicero three years after was forced into banishment by 
p. Clodius, for having put to death the conspirators, * - 
But within 16 months, he was recalled with great 
glory* The same man was highly illustrious for his • 
eloquence ; whilst M. Varro the philologist^ Sallust 
the historian, Lucretius and Catullus, poets, were much 
eateemed at Rome* Caesar Augustus was likewite bom 
this year. 

15r About the same time C. Julius Cciesar attached Ccf«ar,/»om- 
Cn. Pompey to his interest by marriage, having ^^^T^^cratm!- the 
to wife his daughter Julia* He won over M* Crassus/f** ^Wum- 
to himself and to Pompey* A combination of three 
leading men being thus formed, the province of Gaul 
IB decreed^ 10 Ctfisar, Spain* to Pompey, and the man- 
agement of the Parthian wa committed to Crassus. 

16. Crassus marching into Asia, plundered the tem- Cra«««* 
pie of Jerusalem of its sacred treasure, fought the*"^ 
Parthians to great disadvantage, and lost his army to- 
gether with his son* At last he himself being trepan- 
ned under pretence of an interview, is slftin by the en- 
emy* 

17. But Cicsar constrained the Helvetii to return to 
their country; overthrew Ariovistus, king of the Ger- 
mans, the disturber of Gaul; subdued the Aquitani, 
Gauls, and Bel >t ; and conquered Germany and Bri- 
tain* Meanwhile his Ivtfe Julia dying, Csesar's power 
appeared to Pompey and die senate exorbitant, and 
dangerous to the state) wherefore he is ordered to dis- 
band his army. From tho»c beginnings broke out the Civil wan 
civil war, about 699 years after the building of the city. 

18* Caesar marches with an hostile army to ^^me, ^'^^'"g^j, 
enters the city that had been abandoned by the nobi- at dmet 
litjr, causes himself to be declared dictator, and pilbiges 
the treasury* After this having forced Pompey out of 
Italy, he drove his lieutenants Afranius and PeQ%ius 
out of Spain, and returns again to Home. lie passed 
over immediately into Greece, still prosecuting the war 
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intiore'^'^ against Fompey, The «eat of the war being carried to 
Pharsalia, Fompey resolires to reduce C«Bar rather by 
^famine, InterceptiDg hU provisional than bv fight- 
I ing him* Bat eonstraioed by the pressing instances 

of the nobility, he engaged the enemy, and bcmg de- 
feated, makes his escape, with the lu^s ui his array. 
Pompey going into Egypt is slain by order of king 
Ptolemv, to whom he Hed for protection, in the 58th 
year of his age. 

Egifpti 19. Ossar arrived at Alexandria in pursuit of . 
Pompey ; and as be was endeavouring to setde the 

differences betwixt Ptolemy and his sister Cleopatra, 
had like to have been cat off by that king; but hf set 
fire to his fleet to prevent its fallin;^^ into the hiinds of 
his enemies. By its flames, that famous library of 
Alexandria, collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, was 
consumed. But at length, after the conquest and 
I death of Ptolemy^ he delivers up the kingdom to Cleo* 

patra. 

Jlaiaj 20. After this he vanquished Pharnaces, the son of 
Mithridates, who had broke in upon the territories of 
^ of the Roman people, with a single effort ; so that he 
seemed to have conquered the enemy almost before he 
— «fl ^/rictt Saw them. Then he subdued Juba, king of Mauri- 
tania, who, at the persuasion of Scipio and Cato, was 
renewing the civil war in Africa. Cato, that he 
mi^ht not fall into the hands of Ciesar, dispatches him- * 
self at Utica, whence he has been called Ucicensis. 

-^iseuffcd 21* mean time war was levied in Spain, by 

in Spain, Cneius and Sextus^ the sons of Pompey the Great. Cae- 
sar goes thither with his army, comes to a general ac- 
tion, overthrows the Pompeys at Munda, a city of 
Spain. Cuelua was akin in a-tower, to which he had 

fled. ' , • ' • 

CteaartUcta- 22. The republican government being thus subverted, 
torforiifc, Caesar was declared perpetual dictator by the senate, 
fie reformed the year by intercalary days,^ according 
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to the jttdgmetit of astronofners, and called the month 
QaintlJtSf from his own name, July. After tbis^ bein|p 
elated with pride, he began to slight the senate, and 

aspire to sovereign power. Wherefore, in the hUh 
year of his dictatorship, he was slain in the senate- 
house by Brutus, Cassius, and the other conspirators, 
being dispatched by three and twenty wounds, in the 
year of the city 706,- and before Christ 42* 

2«« M. Anthony, the consul, stirring up the people ^n^ny in 

at Ciesar's funeral against the deliverers of their coun- 
try, threw all into confusion ; he overawed the senate 
by an armed iorce, and seized upon Cisalpine Gaul. 
Whereupon war is resolved on against him bv the se- 
nate, at the persuasion of Cicero. The consuls Htr- 
ttus and Pansa, as likewise Octavius, Julius C«sar's 
heir, and his .sister's grandson, advanced to Mutina, 
at the head of three armies, and coming to an engage- 
ment with Auihony, obtained the victory. 

24. That victory cost the Roman people dear. The Octariun hU \ 
consuls being slain, the three armies subjected them-^^^^"^"'* ^ 
selves to the command of Octavius alone; who march- 
ing his forces to Rome, procured himself the consulate 

from the senate by main force, being a youth about 
20 years of age. Anthony, mean time, had fltd into 
Transalpine Gaul, to M. Lepidus, master of the horse, 
and entered into a treaty with him. Octavius, created 
commander in chief by the senate in the war against 
Anthony and Lepidus, betrays hia trust, and enters in* 
to an association with thism. 

25. Accordingly the triumvirate being formed, 1 30 .Anthony, 
senators were proscribed by the triumviri; in the nLim-"^^J^*^.,^^ 
ber of'whom was Cicero. By these three men too ^^f^c second 
the vanquished earth was divided, as if it had been^*"*^'^ 
their patrimonial estate. The East and Greece fell to 
Anthony, Africa to Le^dus, Italy and the west to 
Octavius* Sicily was allotted to Sextus Pompey, who 

was master of a very powerful fleet; then flourished 
Diodorus Sijpuiua the historian. \ 
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^lefnit the 26. Oclavios having been adopted into the family 
rtpubUcatu. q£ c«»ar, was called Ccaar Octavhmua* Octavianus 
and Aothcmy now publicly declaring ihemaelvea the 
avengers of Cassar (ho» dictator, began to levy war 
against M. Brutus and C. Cassius. A battle was 
fought ai riulippi, a city of Thessaly. Brutus and 
Cassius being defeated, laid violent hands on ihem- 
selves* Scxtus Fompcy, warring against 0( t.iv i inus, 
was vanquished in a sea Hght by his admiral JVI* Agrip* 
pa, and fled into Asia, where he died soon «fter, in 
the reign of Herod), king of Judea* 

^thm^and 27. Anthony having divorced Octavia, the sister of 
atwir. C««*ar Octavianus, had married Cleopatra, queen ol 
Egypt; and in order to make her mist) ^ ss of th^' world 
Dtade war upon Octavianus: ; a navui engagemuut en* 
suing at Actium, Octavianus gained the victory, and 
pursuing the eDem;^« Uud- seige to Alezandriat An- 
thony thinking his affairs desperate, dispatches hiniself; 
Cleopatra, imitating him, died by the poison of an asp, 
in the year oi the city 719. 

Octarianui 28. Csesar Octavinnus, in the 12th year after the 
i^tyiedju Q^ foot, bcing now lord pf the 

world, had the title of Augustus bestowed oq him by 
the senate. He gave his name to the month of Au« 
gust, which before was called Sextilis* Having pro* 
cured peace by sea and land, he shut the temple of 
Janus for the third time. Ih had an aflcciioaate re- 
gard for the poets Virgil and Horace; siicvved a great 
esteem for the historians T. Livy and Strabo, H*; 
banished Ovid into Ma:$ia. Their cotemporariea 
were Quintus Curtius the historian, Tibullus and PrcH; 
pertius poets. Caesar Auguatits reigned. IS years to 
conjunction with the tnimviri, and 44 alone* * He died 
at Nola, in the 76th 3^ear of his age, and of the city 
762; leaving Home, as he himaeli boasLtd, icitrcd of 
marble instead of bricks. 

^y*!"^! 29. In the year of the world 4004, in the year of 
Rome 748, in the I94(h Olympiad, «nd. 14 ycfbra h«- 
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fere the -death Augustus^ the Virgin Mary» of the Uveage 
of Davids went to Bethlehem, and there brought forth 
the adorable infant Jesus Chrxst, sent £rom heaven 
to t^xpj itt the divine wrath; ol^ whom the angel Ga- 
briel h .d previously asserted that he should save his 
fieopic iroox their ain%'' &c*. &c. 

' }' » , ^ . ..." 

CHAP. XI. 

Rome under the fnperors— -/rom the birth of Christy 
to the extinction of the Roman empire in the west 
by Odoacer kiiig of the ReruU^ A» D* 476» ..^ 

t* Augustus, just before his death M years after i^Qgottiub 
the birth of Christ, had appointed the empress Livia, 
and Tiberius, her son by her first husband Domitius 

Nero, to he his successors; and substituted Drusus the 
son, and Germauicub the nephew, of Tiberiusi, to suc- 
ceed them* 

2. Tiberius was vicious, debauched, and cruel; Y^^J^^^^^ 
the very dread of hisxharacter operated, in securing 
an eaay succession to. the empire. An embassy from 
the, senate entreated him to accept the government, 
which he modestly affected to decline, but artfully suf- 
fer-^d hinself to be won by their supplications. Nut- 
wiiiistandintj these symptonas of moderation, it soon 
appeared that the power enjoyed by his predecessor 
was too limited for the ambition of Tiberius. It was 
not enough that the battle of Actium, which in fact de- 
cided the fate of the Roman commonwealth 31 years 
before the birth of Christ, should have destroyed the 
substance of the republic in rendering Augustus mas- 
ter of the empii c, thouirii the guardian of the liberties 
and happiness of his subjects; it was reserved for Ti- 
berius to demolish the very appearances which the • 
policy of Augustus had allowed^to remain- The jg^f^ 
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fit mnt no loBgilr aaaentbled, and the m^fulln^9 
of the Mfte were Atibscitoted by the imperal wilL 

frnntna GtT' 3. Gcrmanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, became tht 
object of his jealousy, from the glory which he had ac- 
quired by his military exploits in Germany^ and the 
high favour in which he stood with the Komaa peopIe« 
He WM recalled in the midst of hit saccessea, and dis- 
patched to the oriental provhicct, where he soon after 
died { and as was generally believed, of poison ad- 
nimatered by the omperor^s command* 

MiMwlff 4, /F.UusSejanus, praefectof the praetorian guards, the 
favourite counsellor of Tiherius, ^ncl the obsequious 
minister of his tyranny and crimes, conceived the dar- 
ing project of a revolutioity which should place himself 
on the throne, by the extermination of the whole im- 
perial family* Drusus, the aon of the emperor, was 
destroyed by poison. Agrippina, the widow of Geiv 
manicus, and her elder son, were banished; and the 
younger son was confined in prison. Tiberius wa& 
persuaded by Sejanus, under the pretence of the dis- 
covery of plots fur his assassioation, to retire from 
Rome to the isle of Caprea, and devolve the govern- 
ment upon his faithful minuter* But while Sejaaus, 
thua far successful, meditated the last step to the ac- 
complishment of his wishes, by the munler of his 
sovereign, his treason was detected ; and the empe- 
ror dispatched his mandate to the senate, which was 
followed by his immediate sentence and execution. 
The public indignation was not satisfied with his death: 
the populace tore his body in ftteces, and threw it. Into 
idle Tiber* 

»» . ' ■ • , 

€!hrUierwi' In ^ fSth yew of Hberlus our Lord and Sa- 

;^;viour Jesus Chri ST, the divlae author of our religion, 
suffered death upon the cross, a sacrifice and propitia- 
tion for the sins of mankind, A* D* 3d* 

tfr^fci* 6. Tiberius' now became utterly negligeat of the 
r8ai>es of government, and .the imperial power was dla^ 
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played only tn public etecutions, confiscfttions, Mid 
scenes of cruelty aad rapine. At length the tyrant 
falling sick was strangled in his bed by Macro, the 
pigelect of the prstoFian guards, in the 78th year of his 
age, and 23d of his rtfign. About this period flourish- 
ed ValeritiB. MsudflMM^ ColomeUa, Ponipcws Mela^ 
ApytoQ, PkHo JudstiSy aad Arfabanitf* 

r. Tiberius had nominated for hts lietr Cidigula, 9.**|p*f' ^ 

. hi$ deeds anm 

the son of Germanlcus, and had joined with him Tibe- a««a«ftna- 
rius, the son of Drusiis. Caligula enjoyed, on his***"* 
father's account, tlie favour of the people; and the se- 
ikftte, to gra^fy then, set aside the right of his col« 
Icagoe, and conferred on hiai the empire juodiYlded* 
The ccnunencement of bia reign was signalised by a 
lev acta of etemency, and eVea good policy. He re*" 
stored the privileges of the comitia, and abolished 
arbitrary prosecutions for crimes of state. But, tyran- • ■ 

nical and cruel by nature, he substituted military exe- 
cution for legal punishxnent* The provinces were 
loaded with the most oppressive taxes, and daily con- 
fiscations filled the imperial coffers. The fblfies and 
abflurdittes of GaligoU were ei|aal to his vices, add ixH - 
bard vb wf whether he ita nlost the object of hatred or » 
of contempt with his subjects. He perished by assassi- 
nariun in the fourth year of his reign, the twenty-ainth 
of his age, in the year of the city 794^ A* 43* 

It 

8i. ClaudlttSt the uncle of Caligula, was saliited em- nnndias; 
by the prclorkm guards, who had been the mar- 
derert of his nephew* He was the son of Ocdivit, the 
stiter of Augustus; a nmn of weak intdlecfs, and of 

too education: yet his short reign was marked by aa 
enterprise of importance. He undertook the reduc- 
tion of Britain, and, after visiting the island in person, 
left his generals^ Plautius ami Vespasian, to prosecute 
^irar whioh was carried on for several years with va-^ 
iioas success* The.Sihire«^ or inhabitants of South 
Wales, ifmler;,their king Canmtaous^ Qgradoc^ mtide m 
hraver mktaileo, but wiere finally defeated; and Came* 
tacus was led captive tp Home, where the magnanimity 
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ot his demeanour procured him mped imdi tdiura* 
lion. 

9. The civil admiDiatration of Claudius was wealb 
and contemptible. He was the slave even of his do- 
mrsticft, and the dupe of hit inCMBpua wives Messa^ 
Itna and Agrippina. The former^ abandoned to the 
most shameful profligacy, was at length put to death 
on suspicion of treasonable designs. The latter, who 
was the daughter of Germanicus, bunt her utmost en- 
deavours to secure the succt ssion to the tmpirt lo her 
son Domitius Oenobardus, and emplo)^d every engine 
of vice and inhumanity to remove the obstacles to the 
accomplishment of her wishes. Having at length 
prevailed on Claudius to adopt her son^ and confer on 
him the tide of Csesar, to the exclusion of his own son 
Britannicus, she now made room for the immi-diate 
elevation of Domitius, by pcjisoning ht-r husband. 
Claudius was put to death lu the 15th year ol hia 
reign, and 6Zd of his age. 

10. The son of Agrippina assumed the titled Nero- 
Claudius. He had enjo) ed the benefit of a good edu- 
cation under the pliilosopher Sen ca, but reaped from 
his instructions no other truit tlian a pedantic affectation 
of taste and learning, with no real pretension to either. 
While controuled by bis tutor Senecay and by Burrhus, 
captain of the pnetorian guards, a man of worth and 
ability, Nero, maintained for a short dme a decency of 
public conduct i but the restraint was intolerable, and 
nature soon unveiled itself. His real character was a 
compound of every thing that is base and inhuman. In 
the murder of his mothi^r Agrippina, he revenged the 
crime which she had csmmitted in raising him to the 
throne i he rewarded the fidelity of Burrhus by- poison- 
ing him ; and as a last kindness to his tator Seneca, 
he allowed him to chuse the. mode of his death. It 
was lus darling ilmusement to exhibit on the stage and 
amphitheatre as an actor, musician, or gladiator. At 
length, become the object of universal hatred and con- 
tempt, a rebellion of his subjects, headed by Vindcx, 
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mr iUastrlous Gaul^ hurled this - motnter from the ^ 
throfiCt He had not the courage to^ attempt resistance; 

and a slave, at his own request, dispatched him with a 
dagger. Nero perished in the 30th year of his age, 
after a reign of fourteen years, A. D. 69. With him 
ended the fiamily of the Caesars, though the name was 
continued to the succeeding emperors as a title. Thit • 
was the- age of Per^iua, Q* Cartius, Plioy the Elder, 
Josephus, FronUnua, Butrhusi Corboto^.Thnnea, and 
Boadic^a. 



11. Galba, the successor of Nero, was of an ancient Caihji; 
and illustrious family. He was in the 73d year of his i^ij^^' 
age, when the; senate, ratifying the ehoite of the prse- ' 
torian bandsj' proclaimed him enipeH)n But an im- 
politic rigour o£ discipline soon disgusted the army ; 
the avarice of his disposition, grudging the populace 
thetr*favoinrite -games and spectacles, deprived him of 
their affectiuns ; and some iniquitous prosecutions and 
confiscations excited gtneral discontent and mutiny. 
Galba adopted as a favourite, and designed for his • 
successor, the able and virtuous Piso ; a measure - 
which excited the jealousy of Otho, his former fa- 
vourite, and led hinattr form the; daring. plan of raising 
himself to the throne by the destruction of both. He 
found the praetorians apt to'his purpose. They pro- 
claimed hiui emperor, and presented him, as a grateful 
offering, the heads of Galba and Piso, who were slain 
in queUiDg the insurrection* Galba reigned 7 months* ' 

12« ptho had a formidable rival. in Vitelliusy whoOriio; 
had been proclaimed iemp^ror by his antiy in Germany Z*^"*'*^ ''^* 
ItXis diffitult to deterihine which of - the competitors 
was, in point of abilities the more despicable, or in 

character the more infamous. A decisive battle was 
fought at Bedriacura, near Mantua, where Otho was 
defeated, and in a fit of despair ended his life by his 
awa hand, after a reigu oif .3 months. A* D* 70* 

13. The reign of ViteUius was of eight montha' du* viteiiiaa; 
xatioa* He is aaid to have proposed Nero for hia^^'^^ 

i 
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model, mmI itirM juttthat he abould resembl« hkm m 
hit &ie. Vesptftian had obtained from Nero the 
cliarge of the war against the Jews, which he had coa- 

ducted with ability and success^ and was proclainiej 
emperor by his troops in the cast. A great part of 
Italy submitting to Vespasian's generals, VitelVius 
DMMudy capitulated to save his U£e by a resignation of 
the empire* 'l^'he people, iodignant at hie dastardlgr 
spirit, ooflBpelled him to ao cA»rtof resiatance ; famt tfao 
attempt was fruitless. Priseus, one of the generals of 
Vespasian, took poasession of Rome; and Vtteltim 
was massacred, and his body thrown into the Tiber. 



/us deed*. 



14. Vespasian, though of mean descent, was worthy 
of the empire, and reigned with high popularity for 
ten years* He. possessed great denaency of disposi- 
tion« His mmmera were oiffidile mid engaging^ and hia 
mode of Hfe was charaotarined by aimplieity and fra« 
galtty. He respected the anctcnl forms of Hm eons^*' 
tution, restured the senate to its deliberative rights, 
and acted by its authority in the administration of all 
public affairs. The only blemish in his character was 
a tincture of avarice, and even that is greatly extena*: 
ated by the laudable and patriotic ate whsch he mode 
of his revenues. ' 



Jerutiilem 

gentrut 
peacci ki» 



15. Under his reign, and by the arms of his son 
Titus, w as terminated the war against the Jews. They 
had been brought under the yoke of Rome by Pomprv, 
who took Jerusalem. They were governed for some 
time by Herod, as viceroy nnder Augustus. The 
tyranny of his son ArehelauB was the cause of hia ban- 
ishment, and of the redaction of Judea into the ordi* 
nary condition of a Rommi prmrince. The Jews re« 
belling on every slight occasion, Nero had sent Ves- 
pasian to reduce them to order. He had just prepared 
for the siege of Jerusalem, when he was called to 
Rome to assume the government of the empire. Titu* 
having succeeded his father in the command of the 
army, wished to spare the city, and dried every mMis 
to prevail on the Jewa tn aunrtnder; hut in vasnt 
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fHielr ruin ifas df oeed bjr 'Heaven. After Jm 6btti- 
nate blockade of six monllMt Jeruftelem was taken by 

storm, the temple was burnt to ishes, and ihc c ity 
buried in ruins. The Roman empire was now in pro- 
found peace. Vespasian associated Titus la the im- 
'perjial digai^r) and'ioeii after died, unWersally iament- 
ed, fit thte Hge ofJ^ yeara^ A. D* 79. 

16. The'^cbanleter of Tkos was humane, munifieefit, Tit«t 

dignified, and splendid, iiia short reign Wks a period 
of great happiness and prosperity to the empire ; and 
'his government was a constant example of virtue, Jus- 
tice, and beneficence. In his time happened that 
dreadful eruption of Veauvitts, which overwhelmed 
the citte3 of iiarcuhBeitm and PMptli. The public 
loasea from this calamity he repaired by the- aacrlfioe 
of his fortune and revenues. He died in the third year 
of his reign, and the fortieth of his age ; ever to be 
remembered by that most exalted epithet, deticia; hu- ^ 
isumi gcnerisj (the delight qJ mankind His death 
was attributed to the poison of Domitian*' < This waa 
the agtt of Siliua Italicus, Martial, Tyailceus, ValeHUs 
Flaecus, SoUana, Epictetili, QumtiKan, Lupus, and 
Agricola* 

17. Domitian, the brother of Titiis^ succeeded toDomitianj 
the empire, A. D. 81. He was a vicious and inhuman J^JSJ"***" 
tyrant. A rebellion in Germany gave htm ooeastonto 
aignaliKe the barbarity of his diapowtloa; and ita con- 
sequences ware long fclfin the sanguinary punbhmenta 
Inflicted under the pretence of justice. The prodigal 

and voluptuous spirit of this reign was a singular con* 
trast to its tyranny and inhumanity. The people 
were loaded with insupportable taxes to furnish spec- 
tacles and games for their amusement* The auccessea 
of AgrlcoUl in Britain threw a lua^e cm the Roman 
wrma ; no part of whieh however reflected on the eia<? 
peror, for he treated thia eminent commander with the 
tasest ingratitude* After fifteen tedious years this 
monster fell the victim of assassination, the empress 
i^raclf conducting Uie plot for his murder^ A* B. 96. 
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16. Coccettu Nem, a Cretan hj bkchi was chosea 
emperor by the senate, from ifespect'. to the virtues of 
his character. But he was too old for the burden of 

government, and of a ttmptr too placid ior the re- 
itr.iint of rooted corruptions and enormities; his reign 
therefore was weak, ine£cieat« aod contemptible. His 
only act of real merit as a sovereign, was xhe adoption 
of the virtuoaa Trajan as his suc/cessor. Nerva died 
after a reign of id months. A* I>» 9B* Tkia was the 
age of Juvenal, and Tacitus* 

Tni>ni 19. Ulpius Trajanus possessed every talent and 

^Se^^^^mid ^^^^y virtue that cau adorn a sovereign. Of great 
deuih, military abilities, and indefatigable spirit of enterprise, 
he raised the Roman arms ta th<^r ancient splendour, 
«nd greatly enlarged die boundariea of the eoipiVe. He 
subdned the Dacians, conquered- the Parthiane, and 
brought under subjection Assyria, Mesopotamia^ and 
Arabia Felix. Nar was he less eminent in promo tiag 
the happiness of his subjects, and the internal prosperity 
of the empirti* His largesses were humane and muni* 
ficent. He was the friend and support 'o( the virtu- 
otts indigent, and .the liberal patron of every useful 
art and talent* His bo,unties were supplied by. a well 
judp^ed economy in his private fortune, and a wise ad- 
minsiration of the pubiic finances. In his own lift he 
was a man of simple manners, modest, affable, fond of 
the familiar intercourse of his friends, and sensible to 
ail the social and benevolent a£k'Ctiona«j, In a word, 
hj$ merited the surname, universally bestowed on him, 
of. Trajanus Optimua* He died at the age of 63 
years, after a glorious reign of nineteen years^ A. D* 
118. About this time flourished Florus, S.n^tonias, 
Piiuy junior, Philo Bybllus, Dion Prus^os, Plutarch* 

Adrian; 20. i£Uus Adrianus, nephcw.of Trajan, and worthy 
iksd death,* his place, was chosen emperor by the army in. 

the east, and his title was acknowledged by all orders 
of the state* But hfi adopted a policy different, from 
ths^t of his predecessor, in abandoning all the co/«que8ta 
of T rajao; bQundmg the eastern pruviucea by the iiu- 
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phrates, and thp northern by the Danube; judging the 
lormer iimits of the empire too exteosiye. He visited 
in person all .the provinces of the empire^ reforming 
in his progress, all .abuses, relieving his subjects of 

every oppressive burden, rebuilding the ruined cities^ 
and estaWishinc^ every where a regular and mild ad- 
ministi utiun, under inagi.Htrates of approved probity 
and humanity. He gave a ciischargc to the iofligcnt 
debtors of the state, and appointed hberal lastituiions 
for the ' education of the children of the poor* To 
the tatems of an able politician he joined an excellent 
taste in the libera! arts. His reign was an sera both ^ 
of public happiness and splendour. In the last year 
of his life he bequeathed to the empire a double legacy, 
in adopting and declaring for his immediate succes- 
sor, Tuns Aurelius Antoninus, and substituting An- 
nius Vcrus to succeed Antoninus. These were the 
Antonines, who ruled the Roman empire, during forty 
years, with consummate wisdom^ ability, and virtue* 
Adrian reigned 22 years, and died, .A. D. 138, at the 
ajre of 62/ In the reign of Adrian flourished Theon, 
Pii i K orinus, Phlegon, Trallian, Ai lstidcs, At^uila, Sal- 
vius Julian, Poly carp, Arian, and Ptolemy. 

21. The happiest reigns furnish the fewest events Antonlne ] 
for the pen of history. Antoninus sumamed Pius,^^^''^ 
was the father of his people* He preferred peace todeaAi. 
the ambition of eonquest; yet in every necessary war 

the Rooiiin arms had thtir wonted renown; The Bri- 
tish province was enlarged by the conquests of Urbi- 
CU8, and some formidable rebellions were subiued in , 
Germany, Dacia, and the east. The domestic admin- 
istration of the sovereign was dignifif d, splendid, and 
humane. With all the virtues of Numa, as his love 
of religion, peace, and justice, he had the superior ad- 
vantage of diiTusing those blessings over a great por- 
tion ot the world. He died at the age of seventy-four, 
after a reign of twenty- two years, A. D. 161. lu the 
reign of Antoninus flourished Maxim us Tvriua, Pau- 
samns, Diophantusy Lucian, HermqgeneS| Aulus Gel- 

» 1 



1 



visw cor AHcoanr lusi^QilY' 

msityr, Apulciust 

Antonin«n. 22. At hit accession to the throne, Annius Verns 
adrrritf assumccl the native of Marcus Aurelius Anu ulnus, 
gliy^j^^^l^ aod bcA(owcd oakus brothttr i.ucius V<:r\^ ^ joimadT 
' mtntatratton of the empire^ The former i^ffn at 
sent for the worth and virtues of hia character, as th(| 
fitter was reiparkiible for hispfofllgacy, me^BnesSt ^q4 
vi^e. Marcus Aurelius was attached both hy nature 
and educauoa to ihc Sioical philosophy, which h-.- ha^ 
Sidiiiirahly ta^^^ht and illustrated in his AJtrii'ilationt^ 
His ou a life was th^ best commentury on hts prtrc pts* 
The Panhians were repulsed in m a(taci| qpon the 
empire, aod a rebellion oi the Gerqiaiis wt^ i^iy^hdaedt 
In tboae wart the mean and woythleat V^rus hrpog^^ 
disgrace upon the Roman name in every region where 
he commanded; but fonunattly rclidVLci Uit tm[]ireof 
its fears hy an early death. Tht resifiue of ih* rciga 
of Marcus Aurelius was a continutd bkas^ng 19 his 
aubjecis. He reformed the internal policy of the state, 
regulated the government oi thr provincettSUK^yisttfd 
for the purposes of bttefictnce, the most dis^^pil 
quarters of his dominions. *^ He appeared,'* says an 
ancient author, *Mike some benevolent deity, diffusing 
around him univLraal pt wee and happiness." He ciie4 
in Pannoiii.., in the 59th year of his age, and I9th of 
his reign, A. D. xao. In the lastreign Rouriahe4G%> 
lc9, Athpnagoras, Titian, Atbmeus, i3itQi|t9JDim^ Pi^ 
gf apt JLnnrtiMtr 

^^7^^^. Coromodtw, Kis most unworthy son, succeeded 

mmda09a$'tQ the empire on his death. lie resembled in charac* 
ter his mother Faustina, a woman infamous for aU 
manner of vice. Her profligacy was knoiiya taattbi|ft 
her husband Marcus, by whom she was regpifdedl^f 
paragon of virtue. CominpdiiB had ^^ avev|ifia la 
evffry radonal smd )iben4 pwrtuit, 9|n4 a fc|icl attach- 
mv^ to the ^fqrtM of the cirtut and amphitheatre, the 
httn^ng of wild beasts, and the combats of boxers ai\u 
gladiators. The measureii^Qi this reign were as uniip* 
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fbMnt th6 chllhlctier of the iidvelreigo waA ^ttbtttst^ 
mi^. Hifi ttykltaHii^ts ami ioM« of his chief oiliceri 

fjrevented tht-ir own destruction by assassinating th^ 
IvriVi!, in the 32d year ol his age, and 13th of hii 
reign, A. D. 193. Under Commodus Aourished J* 
Polhix, Theodotibh, ao(d St, Ilranieus*. 

24» The pr»torian guards gave the empire to Pub- f <^HmM; 
litis Helvius PertinaXt a rtian of mean birth, who had and murtkr, 

ri«'. ii to tsteem by his virtues and military talents. 
He applied hiniself with zeal to the correction of \ 
Abuses; but the austerity of his government deprived 
him of the aifections of a corrupted peoplt« He had 
disdppotnt)cd the army of a promised reward^ and after 
4 reign of 95 days, was murdered in the imperial 
palsce by the same hands which had placett hidk oA 
the throne* 

25. The empire was now put up to auction by thfe |^J*j|Jj|^ 
praetorians, and was purchased by Didius Julianus; ^eau 
while Pesctmius Niger in Asta, Clodius Albinus in juiStnthBt 
Britain, and Septimifus 8everus in lllyHa, were each*''^ 
chttisen emperor hy the ttoops whith thfey eomttattded. 
Sier(*rus n^archei) m Rm^e, and, on his approach, the 
pise orians abanuoncd Didius, who had failed to pay* 
the stipalatt-d price for his elevation; and the senate 
ibtmally deposed and put him to death. Severus be* 
in^ now master of Rome, prepared to reduce the 
ptt>vin<ces i^htch had acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Niger and AlhinuS. These two rivals weire suecet- 
sively <ubdtied« Kiger was slain in battle, and Albi- * 
n^is fell by his oAvn hands. The administration ot 
Severus was wise and equitable, but tinctured with 
despotic rigour. It was his purpose to erect the fabric ' 
of absolute monarchy, and all his institutions operated 
with able polity to that end. He possessed eminent 
militiiry mleuts. ^e gloriously boasted) that having 
rfeteiyed the emplte oppressed With foreign ftnd domes* 
tit wiirs, he left it in prolbtiodf universal, and honoum- 
able peace. He carried with him into Britain his two 
sons, Caracalla and Geta, whose unpromising dispo&i- 
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t'lons clouded his latter davs. In this war, the Cale- 
donians under Fingal are said to have defeated, on the 
baoks of the Carron, Caracul^ iht son of the^king o£ 
the world. Severus dieO at York, io the 66th year ol 
his age, after a reigD of 18 years, A« D. 211, lathe 
reign of Severus, Aourished Ter^ollian, MtnuduB Felix^ 
Papinianas, Clemens of Alexandria, Philostratus, Pb- 
tianus, and Bulaa. 

CanicalU it 26. The mutual hatred of Caracalla and Geta was 
eiMrAMmtMs- increased by their association in the empire; and the 
former, with brutal inhamanity, caused his brother to 
be openly murdered in the arms of his mother. His 
reign, which was of six years* duration, and one con- 
tinued serirs of atrocities, was at ieagth terminated by 
assas&inatioa, A. D. 217* 

AUxftnder 27. The interval here of 67 years till the accession 
Mjui > oiA^ol Diocletian, was filled by the reigns oi HeliqgabaluSi 
tmperon Alexander Severus, Maximin, Gordian, Decius, Cal- 
lus, Valerianus, Gallienus, ClauXlius, Aureliantts, 
Tacitus, Probus, and Carus: a period of which the an* 
naih {uriiish neither amusement nor useful inlormation. 
The Hipgie I xc eption is the reign of Alexander Seve- 
rufi, a mild, beneftcent, and enlightened prince, whose 
character shines the more from the contrast of those 
who preceded and followed him. ,The reign, of Alex- 
ander Severus was the age oi Julius Africanus, Dion, 
Cassius, Origen, and Ammonius : about die reign of 
Gordian, flourished Censorinus, and Gregory Thaoma- 
, -turgus: in the reign of Gallus lluunshcd St. C) prian, 
and Piotinus: and in ihat of Claudius, flourished Lon- 
ginus, Paulus Samosatenus, &c. . . 

SuJSn;*" ^iocl«t>a«^ *>?gan his reign A. D. 384, und in- 

a;/</«///^rL«.troduced a new system of administradon, dividipg the 
M^^rtT*^ empire into four governments, under as roan} princes- 
Maximian shared with him the title of Augustus, and 
" Galerius and Constantius were declared Cieauis. Each 
^ had his separate department or province, ali it mlnaUy 
sovereign, but in reality under the ducctiou of the su- 
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pfnor talents and authority of Diocleti^; an unwise 
policy, .which depeaded for Usijefficacy on indtyidnal . 
ability- alone. Diocletian an^ Maximian, trusting tp 

the continuance oi that order in the empire which their 
vig(>ur had established, retired from sovereignty, and 
left the government in the hand& of the Csesars; but 
CoiMtamius died soon after lo Britain, and his son 
Constantlne waft pro<;laiQfied em4>erpr.at York> though , 
Galerius did. not acknowledge his title. Maximian, 
however, having once more resumed the purple, be* 
stowed on Constantine his daughter in marriage, and 
thuH invested him with a dt)al)ie title to empire. On 
tliL death of Maxiini;ui an :! Cialerius, Constantine had 
no other competior but Maxentiua, the son of the for- 
mer, and the. contest between them was decided by .the > * 
swords Maxentius fell in battle, and Constantine re- 
mained sole msnter of the empire. About this time 
Nourished J. Gapitolinus, Arnobius, Gregory and Her- 
mogenes the lawyers, iElius, Spartianus, ^iiiciucles, 
Flavins Vopiscus, Trebeilius, PoUio, Sec. 

r 

29. The adminstration of Constantine was, in the Constantinip; 
beginning of hi& /reign, mild, equitable, and politic. c^mo Bv- 
iThough zealously attstched to the christian faith, he ^^'j^'"" ^* 
made no violent innovations on the religion of the 
state. He introduced order and economy into the 
civil government, and repressed every species nf op- 
pression and corruption. But his natural temper was 
severe and cruel, and the latter pan of his reign was 
as much deformed by intolerant zeal and sanguinary 
rigour, as the former had been remarkable for, equity 
and benignity., From this unfavourable change of 
character he lost the aflPections of his subjects; *nd , from 
a feeling probahly ol reciprocal di^gubt, he removed ^ 
the scat ot the Roman empire to Byzantium, now term- 
ed Constantinople. The court followed the sovereign; 
the opulent proprietors were attended by their slaves 
and retmners* In a few years Rome was greatly de- 
populated, and the new capital swelled at, once to an 
enormous magnitude. It was characterized by eastern 
sj^lendour, luxury} and voluptuousness; and the cities 
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Nicomedia, in the 30ih ytar oi hh reign, aiKl GJtJ of 
h ^ a^, A. D. 337. In the lime oF Cnnstanune, thti 
Goths had macie several irru(>tloi^s on the empire, and, 
though rcpulsetl md beaten, begun gfadtlally to tH- 
croach on the proVlilteft* In the ireign of GoMMertlti^ 
flottrished Lactttd^oly AthftluiAiiis, Ari^s, %M £tib« 
■ebiian. 

■ ■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■- ■ III - 1 I f . 

* la litMi at tilt- uiicit-nt i-e|iublican difttitictions. wiiiili were ibunded chiefly on pcr- 
lOTial merit, a v.^'ul siiliorditmtion of rmtik and office now went (hmtigh ;<ll the ortiers of 
ihc "liiJ - 'l"he inajri-'trMfcs wcte divided iiit«» thrt-e elasse*, diatiti};itished by fhc tm- 
nie«iiiiii{ tilk'H utj 1, iUv illtutri9Uit -2, ike rctpettublr ; the cUirtnini 1 Jie epithet 
#t' il1i»triou)i watt hritowcd on, I, theeonsuU and pHiricinoR; % the tknetorkn prwfeets 
of Uoi.ic Mt tl (.'oiisiiiiuirr<))de; 3, thr maslcrs jfcnei*al cJt ihe oftvnJt \ and intHtitrj; 4, the 
seven n inisters oi the pttluce. '1 he cottsuls were ereRted hy the soieattthorUv thft 
•mper»»r: their dl<;iiit y wjis Jneffltieftl: they had no apjiropriate funclimi in tl&e «tate» 
aitd their nam* s strved only t«» the lfjr»l dati- to the jear Thedif^ni^' ofpatriciait 
-wns iioi, MS iti aiicieiit timeit, u htrccUtary distliiction; but wan bestowed ly the cni]*erni* 
on his tuvonrires, its a title ot" herttour Frofn the time of the aholitton At" the piTttortati 
bands l>y UonstHutuie. theilignity of pnetot^an prsefeM was conferred on the civ)l gover- 
nors nl Uie four de|»artnieuls ot the etnpire Tliefw? wfrt . the Kart, lllyria, ftaly, uiul 
the 1 hoy had the sn.;irenie Mditiinistraltuu ot justice and Of the ti nances, the 

poui r III sttp|ii yir<<{ hIi the inferior ningistnivies in their diHtnct, and an mppeltative jnris- 
diciion t'ltiui Hit itH tribunals. Independent oftbcii- HUthority, Home and <>)nst:\ntirM>plfi 
liaileaeh iuown pruifcut, who Wtisthe uhief magistrate oi the citv. in the second class, 
the rc'8pertabl«>« were the proeonstils of Asia« Aohaia. »:id Africa, and the militarf 
co/Ni'/i » und //t/c<'v, penerali of the impc nsl armio^ T'he third class, c/nrm/fw, 
piThemied the iiiterior governors and magistrates of the provinee.Sy treajKmsiUe to the 
pnefecu and their d«(^uf tea. 

The intrrcourse between the court and provinces was mnintained by the c«nstructioii 
of rc»5ids. and the institution <d" regular posts or couriers; under which denominMtion were 
ranked rtie numfierlcss spies of gox^rnnavit, whcsc out} it was to convey all sorr of irt- 
telUKCUce fmni the reiiuMtst quarters ot' iht; empire to its ohief aeit. Kvt ry institution 
tv:iH uaiculated to suppoiM the fabric of despotism. 'I nrture M ag employe<l for t1<c dia- 
euvery of crimes, l axesai.d anitoaittons of every kind were prohcribed and lievkd by 
the wife Hoihority of the emperor, 'rhe quaniitj and rate were fixed by a censuu ina<le 
o\er all tlie provmceH, and |>-»fr was ReoerKlly paid in money, part in the prodm e of thb 
lands; a btir«len tVe<|ueully found so gn<;vou& as l«i prompt to the itegleet Of |igricuUureh 
Krery objt ct of hiei-ehandise and nianatkctnre waa likewise highly taxed, bobndiesy 
iTioi odvt r, u der tlie tiH'iu* Ci\' fi re sfifit: u ci c cxaoled from all ihc cities; on varibhs oc- 
canons of ^tnhlic concerns; as the Hcce^jsiou of an emperor, his consulate, ihe.btilh of a 
prmee, a victory ttver barlmHant, or any^ other ifvAnt of aiiAilar iAiptni^itide. ' 

An impolitlf. (listiiidion whs made belwt t- 1> (lie trtiops stationed in the distant, province! 
and tliose in tlie heart of the empire- The latter, termeil pulaftnes, enjoyed a higher 
pay and more peetdiiar favdtor, an«J havin??less employment, spent their time in idleness 
and luxury; while thefornter, termul the bordcret^Sy who, in fact, hud'lheeftre of the 
empire, and were exposed to perpetual bai<I service, had, with an inferior rewanl, the 
iuo( tification of feeling themseiveH regarded hsoI meaner rank than their fcUow soUlicrs. 
ConKtantine likewise, from a timid |Mdiey of guarding agaiu&t mutinies of the troops, 
redutt d the from its tuicietit cnmtdeniciit of 5()00, 6()(K), 7000, and ?<nOfi, to IttOO 

or autl debased the Uxiy of the army by tlie intermixture uf acythiaus, C>utiis,and 
GerniMns 

1 his iminen'?*' mass of heterogenedis p^irts, which intc-mnllv Inhnnrod with tliea^cds 
of disaolutiou an<l corruption, was kept logoiher lor some time by tlie vignrouii exertion 
of deapotie «ttflio«4ty . 'like fahrie wai ij^tendld and aUgutt; lAit Ic Wftntvd both that ener|y 

ef cot.^ritutlon and that real digiitty, ^W^imflntlUMSlia^^ C«Er> 

cilic of biicoio and patriotic lirUcs. 

I 
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ZOf Comtantinpi ivith » destraeiive policy^ hfA di- ^"J^J.^^"^"** 
vided the empire among five princes^ thre« of them hii a^achmenu 
i,ons, aad twd nLphcws ; but Constantius, the youngest 
of the sons, finallv got rid of all liis cornpttitors, and 
ruled the e^|^re ^ione with a wi-ak and impottnt 
sceptre* y^n^Xy of daipesiic broils, and mutinies 
of the troops against ibeir geoer^b^ had left the irestera 
frontier to the mercy of the faiaarhartaa nations* The 
Franks, Saxons, Alemanni, and Sarmatians, laid waste 
all the fine Lounii les waLcrucl by ihc Rhine, and the 
Persians nnadc dreadful incursiuas on the provinces of 
the east, while Coiiscantius indolently iKasted h^s time 
ia theological controversies* 

SI. He w^s prevailed on, however, to adopt one aj^oinu Jb. 

prudent measure, the appointment of his cousin J^^^^^ pZjn7J/u9 
%0 the dignity ol Caesar. Julian possessed m.iny hv'^*tth. 
roic qualiti'-s, and his mind was formed by nature for 
the sovereigntv of a great people ; but, educated at 
Athens, in the schools of the PUtoiitc philosophy, he 
had untortunately conceived a rooted aistipatliy to the » 
doctrines of Christianity* Possessing every talent of 
a general, and the confidence and affection of his troops, 
he once more restored the glory of the Roman arms, 
and successfully repressed tht- invasions of the barba- 
rians. His victories excited the jealousy of Constant 
tins, who meanly resolved to remove from hia com* 
fiiand the better part of his troops* The consequence 
WMf a declaration of the army, that Julian should be 
^eir emperor* Death delivered Constantius of the 
ignominy that awaited him at this critical juncture, 
and Juhan was immediately acknowledged sovereign 
of the Roman empire. About this period flouribhed 
^Lius Donatus, Eutropius, Lihanius, Ammian, Mar- 
9cUii»us» JaipbUcus, and &* liilary« 

119. The reformation of civil abuses formed the first Jo1mb« 

Qhject of Julian's attention; and he next turned to the chnttmnitt^* 
reformation, as he thought, of religion, by the sup Mtdmh. 

i^resjilon of Christianity. He began hy reforminp^ the 

f (fof^^iy* aou^i to raise the character of 
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its priests, by inculcating purity of life and sanctity of 
morals; thus hearing involuntary testimony to tht* su- 
perior excellence, in those resp^otH, of thnt rrliLnon 
wiiicb he iaboured to abolish. Without pcrsccuung^ 
Ke attacked the Christiana by the nnore dangerous 
policy of treating them with contempt, and removing 
them, as visionaritfs^ from all employments of public 
trust. He refused them the benefit of the laws to de- 
cide their differences, because their religion forbade all 
dissrnbioiiH ; and thev were debarred the studies of 
liurature and philosophy, which thty could learn only 
from pagan authors. He was, as a pagan, the slave of 
the most bigoted superstition, believing in omens and 
auguries, and fancying himself favoured, with hd actual 
interconrae with the gods and jc^oddcsses. To avenge 
• the iiijui u-'i which tlie empire- Ua<.l busiaincd from the 

Persians, Julian marched into the interior ot Asia, and 
was for some lime in the train of conquest; but at 
length was slain in a victorious battle, at thr age of 
thirty-one, after ft reign of three years. A* D. 363. 
In the retgn of Julian flourished Gregory Naztenzeoi 
Themistius, and Aurelius Victon 

Joviaa; 53, ^he Roman army was dispirited by the death 

chrUtianityt of its commander. They chose for their emperor 
budeaiL Jovian, a captain of the domestic guards, and pur- 
chased a free retreat from the dominions,of Persia by 
the ignominious surrender of five provinces, which had 
been ceded to Galerius by a former sovereign- The 
bhort reign oi Jovian, a period ol bcveii months, was 
mild and equitable. He favoured Christianity, and 
restored its votaries to all their privileges as subjects* 
He died suddenly at the age of thirty-three* 

Vai«ntinian 34. On the death of Jovian, Valentinian vas chosen 
divide the ^^V^^^^ by the army; a man of obscure birth and 
^fireh severe manners, but ot considerable militarv talents. 

He associated in the empire his brother Valens, to 
whom he gave the dominion of tht eastern provinces, 
reserving to himself the western. The Persians, 
under Sapor, were making inroads on the former pv* 
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viaces ; an4 the latter were subject to cbntmual mva« 

sion front the northern barbarians, who were auccesa- 
IqHv rc]i(;lK d hy Valentinian in muny battles, liia 
doiucstic adaunisti alum was wise, equitable, and 
politic* The christian religion was favoured by the 
emperor, though not prompted by the peraecution of 
ita adveraaries; a contraat to the conduct of hia brother 
Valena, who, intemperately supporti&g the Arian 
heresy, set all the provinces in a flame, and drew * * 
swarm of invaders upon the empire, in the guise of 
friends and allies, who in the end entirely subverted 
it. These were the Goths, who^ had settled on the 
banks of the Palus Mceotis, and had thence gradually 
extended their territory* In the reign of Valens they, 
took possession of Dacia, and were known by the dis- 
tinct appeliatton of Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or east- 
ern and western Goths. . Valendnian died on an ex» 
pedition against the Alemanni, and was succeeded ia 
the empire of the vvesL by Gratian, his eldest son, boy 
of sixteen years of age, A* D. 36;r« * 

35. Valens, in the east, was the scourge of his peo- Vaicns— 
pie. The Huns, a new race of barbarians, of Tartar or Mt'j^^^' 
Siberian origin, now poured down on-the provinces both 

of the west and east* The Gotha, comparatively a 

civilized people, fled before them. The Visigoths, who 
were first attacked, requested protection from the em- 
pire, and Valens imprudently gave them a settlement in 
Thrace. The Ostrogoths made the same request, and, 
on refusal, forced their way into the same province* 
Valens gave them battle at Adrianople* His army 
was defeated, and he was slain in the engagement. The 
Gotha, unresisted, ravaged Achaia and Pannonia* 

■ 

36. Gratian, a youth of great worth, but of little Si**'*" 
energy of character, asssumtd Aheodosius as his col- ^acit 4kath», 
league. On the early death of Gratian, and the 
minority of his son Valentinian II* Theodoaius govern- 
ed both the eastern and western empire with |p:eat 
ability. The character of Theodosiust deservedly 

9 - 
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sumaiiied the Greai^ was worthy af the best ageii of 
the Roman state* He auGcessfully repelled the ca- 
croachmenta of the barharians^ and secured by whole* 
some lavs, the prosperity of his people. He died 

after a reign of eighteen years, assigning to his sons, 
A'cadius and Honoriiis, the separate sovereignties of 
cast and west, A. D. 39i. In the reign of Theodosius 
fli>urishe(l Ausonius, Eunaptus* Pappus, Theon, Prii- 
deiuiiis, Su Austin^ Su Jerome, aod St* Ambrose*^ 

Aretdint 37* In the reigns of Arcadms and Honorras the 

l^oHorhis' ' successors of Theodosius, the barbarian na- 

IniAeweW; tions established themselves in the frontier provinces 
both of the east and west. Theodosius had committed 
the government to Kufmus and Stilicho during the 
nonage of his sons; and their fatal dissensions gave 
every advantage to the enemies of the empire* The 
Huns, actually invitedby Rufiuus, overspread ArmeniSi 



• The reign of rneodosins wan signalized by the downfall of the pa^an superstition^ 
Mid ihe full eatabliihment of the christian religion in the Roman empire This greift 
revohitinn of opinions is highly wni lljy of attention, and naturally indaee« a retros- 
pect to the condition of the christian ctiurchi from its institution down to this period. 

Itlmt heen frequently remarked (because it is an obviout truth), that at the time of' 
ourS iviour's birth a divine revelation seemed more pcculiurly needed; and that, from 
a concurrence of circumstances, the state of the world was then uncommonly favourable 
Ibr the exteunive diaiemination of the doetrines which it conveyed. The dnion of a» 
fn»ny nations under one power, and the extension of civilixation, were favourable to the 
progi'etis of a religion which prescribed universal charity and benevolence The gross 
tii\»erslitionB of paganism, and its leaden^ to corrupt the morals, eoatrfbuted to ex- 
plode its infliu nee with every thinking mind. Lvtn the prevalent phiiostiphy of the 
times, epicurism, more easily understood than the refinements of the l^iatonisls, and 
in(»re grateful than theseferiues of the Stfrfes, tended to degrade huiSan nature to the 
level of th»" brute creation The clu istiaii religion, thus necessary for the reformation 
of the world, found its chief iMtftisaas iu the Irieuds of virtiiea aod its eaemiies amoag 
the votaries of Vice 

The perseeutioo which the chrivtiatis suffered from the Romans has been deemed 
an exception to that spirit of toU i ation which they showed to the relig^ions of otherna- 
(ions: bat lliey were tolerant otily to those whose theologies were not hostile to their 
own The religion 'of the Uomans was interwoven with their politieal eonititation. 
The zeal of the chriatiaus, aiming at the suppression of all idolatry, was naturally re- 
gnu-ded as dangerous to the state; and hence thev were the object ol hatred and perse- 
cution. In the fii'irt century the ehrisUan church suffered deeply under Nero, and Do* 
niitian; yet those itcrsi cutions had no tendency to cheek the progress of its doctrines. 

It is a'matter of (question, wluu was the form of tlte primitive church, and the nature 
of its government; and on thu head much difl^renceof opinion obtains, not onlr betsree» , 
iMltholicB and prolestuntSy hot i>etween the diffet'cnt classes of the latter, as the Luthe- 
fun and Calvinists It is moreover an opinion, that our ^:)aviour and his apostles, con- 
fining their precepts to the pure doctrines of relitj^on, have let t all christian societies to 
regulate their frame and government in the niamier best auited tothe civil eonStiCuUoiii 
of the countries in which they are estublished 

lu the seeuud centut^ the books of the New Testament wei^ collected into a volume 
Ijyl^ elder firthM««fiht ehwch,«ai leoeifttd as a eanoa of laitli. The Old Te«a* 
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Cappadocia, and Syria. The €roths, under Alaric, ra- T^ f^^lf^ 
raged to the border of Italy* and laid waste Achaia to tiieetu7,W^ 
the Peloponnesus. Stilrcho, an able general, made » G>^c<r /» en- 
noble resistance against those invaders ; but his plans t^fii ami 
were frustrated by the machinations of his rivals, and 
the weakness of Arcadius, who purchased an ignomi- 
nious peace, by ceding to Alaric the whole of Greece* 
The mean and dissolute Arcadius died in the year 408^ 
leaving the eastern empire to his infant son Theodo* 
sius II. 

38. Alaric, now Styled king of the Visigoths, pre -^jMaHe 
pared to add Italy to his new dominions. He passeo )nf(^athf^ 
the Alps, and was every where successful, when the 
politic Stilicho, who then commanded the armies of 
Hoi^orius, amusing - htm with the prospect of a new 
isessioa of territory, attacked by surprise and defeated 
his army* On that occasion the emperor triumphantly 



mept had been trauslated I'rom the Uebrew into Greek, by order of i'tolemy FhilAdel* 
pbas, 884 je»n before Christ The eftrly chiireb suflreFed maeh from an abrard en« 

deavoiir of the more learned of its votaries to reconcile its doctrines to the tenets f-t the 
pagai) I >hilo8opliers« hence the sects ot the GnustictaDd Ammonians. and the Piato« 
nisjtig uhriirtiant. In the seeond cent uiy the f^reek eharehes began ko farm provineial 
associatinns, and to establish g-i iicral ruh s of {^vernment and discipline. Assemblies 
Wi-re held, termed synodoi and concilia^ over which a metropolitan presided. A short 
time after arose the superior order of Jmtriarch, presiding over a large district of the 
Cluiitian world; and a subonlination taKioi^pUice even amon); these, the bishop ot liome 
H'as aek»n)w-fe(l<fe<I tlie chief of the patriarchs Persecution still aftende<l tho c: riy 
cburchi even under tJiose excellent princes, i rajan, Adrian, and the Antouines; and, in 
tfie reign of Sevemar all the |irOfin«et of the (empire were atained with the blood of the 
Biartyrs 

'i lie third century was more favourable to the progress of Christianity and the tran- 
milHty of its disciples In those tiroes it suffered less from the civil power than from 
the pens of the pagan jfliilosDplicrs, Porphyry, Philostratus, &e.; but those attacks cal- 
led forth the zeal and talents of many able defenders, as Origen, Hionynusi and (J> prian. 
AiNirt of the Gauls, Germany.and Britain, reeeived the tigbiof Uie gospel in this eentnry. 

In the foaith century the christian church was alternately iiersecuted and cherished 
by the Koman emperora. Among it? oppressors we rank iiiocletian, Galerius, and 
Julian; among its favourers, Conttantine and his sons, Valendoiaii, Valens, Gratian, and 
theexeellentXheotlosius; in whose rei^^n tite pa^an superstition was finally extinguished. 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian the Romans preserved the regular 
succession of the several sacerdotal colleges, the pontil}s, augurs, vestal8,,/2aiii}/ie«« salii, 
whose authority, though weakened in the latter ages, was itill proceeted by the 
lavs Even the christian emperoi-s held, like their prtp5<n predecessors, t!ie office of 
pontifex ttioximus. Gratian was the tirsi who refused that ancient dignity as a profa- 
nation, in die time of Theodorius the cause of Christianity and of paganism was so- 
lemnly debated in the lloman senate, between Ambrose, arohhisfiop of of Milan, the 
diampion of the former, and Syiumadius, the defender of the latter. The cause oi 
wittianity was triomphant, and the* senate issued a deerec for the abolition of pagan- 
ism, whose downfal in the capital was soon fr)II«)\ved by its extinction in the proviiices. 
Theodosius, with able jmlicy, perniitted no persecution ot iht: ancient rei^gionj whicli 
perished with more rapidity because He fidi was gentle end' 
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celebrated the eternal deleat of the Gothic nation; an 
eternity bounded by the lapse of a few months. 1ft 
this interval, a torrent of the Goths breaking down 
upon Germany forced the nations whom they dia- 
posseisedf theSnevif Alani, and Vandals, to precipitate 
themselves upon Italy. They joined their arms to 
those of Alaric, who, thus reinforced, determined to 
overwhelm Uonu . The policy of Stilicho made him 
change his purpose, on the promise of 4000 pounds 
weight of gold ; a promise repeatedly broken by Hch 
iioriusi the which was finally revenged by Alaric, by 
the sack and pUinder of the city, A. 410. With, 
generous magnaatmity he spared the Uvea of tKe vatt« 
quished, and, with singular liberality of spirit, waa 
anxious to preserve every ancient edifice from destruc- 
tion. Alaric preparing now for the conquest of Sicily 
and Africa, died at this era of his highest glory. 

^the^Bur Honorius, instead of profiting by this event to 

gmdicma/ recover his lost provinces, made a treaqr with his suc- 
cessor Ataulfus, gave lum in marriage his a&ster Pla« 
cidia, and secured his friendship by ceding to him a 

portion of Spain, while a great part of what remained 
had been before occupied by the Vandals. Soon after- 
ward he allowed to the Burgnndians a just title to 
their conquests in Gaul* Thus the western empire 
was passing by degrees from the dominion of its an- 
cient masters* Honorius died in the year 423« The 
laws of Arcadius and Honorius are,, with a few excep- 
tions, remarkable for their wisdom and equity ; which 
is a singular circumstance, considering the personal 
character of those princes, and evinces at least that they 
cnn ployed some able ministers. About this time 
flourished Sulpicius Severus, Macrobius, Anianus, Pa<* 
nodorus, Stobous, Servius the commentator, Hypadftt 
Peiag^us, Syuesius, Cyrill, Orosius, Socrates, &c« 

Chrutrnidis. 40. The Vaudals, under Genseric, subdued the 
the baiifU' Koman provmce in Africa. The Huns, m the east, 
^fff^* extended their touquesta irom the borders of Cliina to 

the Baltic scao Under Attiia they laid waste Mossia ' 
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and Thrace $ and Theodosias II* after a mean attempt 

to murder the barbarian general, Ingloriously submitted 
to pay him an annual tribute. It was in this crisis of 
universal decay that the Britons implored the Romans 
to defend them against the Picts and Scots, and receiv* 
ed for answer, that they had nothing to bestow on them 
hat compaseion. The Britons, in despair, sought aid 
from the Saxons and Angles, who seized, as their pro- 
pci*ty, the country which they were invited to protect, 
and founded, in the fifth and sixth centuries, the king- 
doms ot the Saxon hcptaichy. About this time Nou- 
rished Zozimus, Nestorius, Theodoret, Sozomen, and 
Olympyodorus* 

41* Attila, with an army of 500,000 men threatened TalentiiMMi 
the total destruction of the empire. He was ably op- in ^ecai. 
posed by i£tius, general of Valentinian III. now em- 
peror of the west, Valentinian was shut up in Rome 
by the arms of the barbarian, and at length compelled 
to purchase a pcace« Oq the death of Attila ilia 
dominions were dismembered by his sons, whose dis* 
sensions gave temporary relief to the falimg empire. 

42. After Valentinian III. we have in the west a Aagustnius; 

succession of princes, or rather names, for the events ^y^J^'^J^*' 
of their reigns merit no detail. In the reign of 
Romulus, surnamed Augustulus, the son of Orestes, 
the empire of the west came to a final period. Odoacer, 
prince of the Heruli, subdued Italy, and apared' the 
life of Augustulus, on condition of his resigning the 
throne, A. D. 476. From the building of Rome to 
extinction of the western empire, A. D. 476, is a 
period of 1224 years. About this time flourished Eu'- 
tychea, Prosper, Victorius, Sydonius, and Apoiiioaris. 

43. The Herulian dominion in Italy was of short Thcodorie; 
duration. Theodoric, prince of the Ostrogoths, ^'^-prfnc^^thtt 
wards deservedly surnamed' the Grdat^ obtained per-* 
mission of Zeao, 'emperor of the east, to attempt the 
recovery of Italy, and a promise of its sovereignty as 
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the reward of his eucceee* The whole nation of the 
Ostrogoths attended the staadard of Theodoric, who 

was victorious in repeated enppigements, and at length 
compelled Odo.icer to surrender all Italv to the con- 
queror. The Romans had tasted h:ippini ss undtr the 
i;overnmeat of Odoacer; but their happiness was in* 
creased under the dominion of Theodoric« who pos- 
sessed every talent and virtue of a sovereign. His 
equity and demeney rendered him a blessing to his 
subjects* He allied himself with all the surrounding 
nations, the Franks, Visigoths, Burgundians, and 
V mdals. H^* Ii'lt a peacea'^lr' sceptre to his grandson 
Athrd ^ric, durmg wh^^s- infT^ncx' his mother Am tla- 
sonte governed with such admirable wisdom and mo- 
de ration^ as left her subjects no real cause of regret for 
the loss of her father. About this time Nourished 
Boethius snd Symonchus^ « 

Ja!rtii.mii f. 44,^ While such was the state of Gothic Italy, the 

i/j tfir rant, ' 
rctaketJUtity empire ol the east was under the government of Jus- 

» tinian, a prince of mean ability, vain, capricious, and 

tvrannicai. Yet the Roman name rose for a while 

■ 

from its abasement by the merit of his generals. Be- 
lisariuB was the support of his throne; yet Justinian 
treated him with the most shocking ingratitude* The 
Persians were at this time the most formidable enemies 

of the empire, under their sovereigns Cabades and 
Cosrhousj and from the latter, a mosL able prince, 
Justinian meanly purchased a peace, bv a cession of 
territory, and an enormous tribute in gold. Ttie civil 
factions of Constantinople, arising from the most couf 
temptible of causes, the .disputes of the performers iii 
the circus and amphitheatre^ threatened to hurl Justi- 
nian froni the throne, but were fortunately comp sed 
by the arms and the policy of Belisarius* This great 
general overwhelmed the Vandal sovereignty of Af- 
rica, and recovered that province to the empire. He 
WTLsted Italy from its Gothic sovereign, and once more 
restored it for a short time to the dominion of its aa- 
cient masters* 
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45* Italy was again subdued by tiie Gotbs under the 
heroic Totila, who bc^aieged and took the city of Roine,^^^^ /mi^ 
but forebore to destroy It at the requeet of Belisarius* 

The fortunt s of Be lisai ius wcrt? now in the wane. He 
was compfUcd to evacuate Unly, and on his return to 
Constantinople, his long services were rt paid with dis- 
grace. He was superseded in the command of the 
armies by the eunuch Narses, who defeated Totila in a 
decisive engageoMmt^ ifi wliich the Gothic prince waa ' 
slatfi* Narses governed Italy with great ability for 
thirteen years, when he was ungratefully recalled by 
JusTu-i II. the successor oi' Justinian. He invited the 
L.( mbards to avenge his injuries; and this new tribe of 
in^ ;!d<rrs overran and couqur^red the country, A. D. 
56B.^ Under the reign of Justinian I. flourished Jor* 
nandes, Paul the Silrctiary, Simplicius, Dionysiua^ 
Procopitts, Froclus, Naraea, and Priscian. 

46. We will conclude this abstract of andent history ConeUiMth 
by remarking for the benefit of the junior student, that 
its context with modern history is maintained in the 
construction of a new empire by Charlemagne in the 
west; and the gradual extinction of the other branch 
of the emplre^ and the substitution of a new one, by the 
Saracens in the east. 



• l or a conneeted ?iew of these destructiTe oj>eraUoi)g of the harbarians on the Ro- 
ntn empirei the roader ii xvferrcd to the Th^ wo^md Qviki* fimgren, m the M vo- 
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RECAPITULATION, 

QUESTIONS. 



CHAP. I. 

From the Creation to the Deluge^ which includes 1656 

years* 

1. HOW many years from the creal^oa to the de- 
luge? In how many days did God create the world? 
Who was the first man and first woman? Who were 
their sons? What their occupations? Which of them 
slew his brother? What was their character, and what 
the inventions of their posterity? When was the world 
created? 

2« Wiio was Enoch? When did he flourish? What 
became of him? Who was his son? How long did his 
son live? What was the usual length of human life at 
that time? Whence sprung the race of the giants? 

3- Why did God destroy the old world by a deluge? ^ 
When happened the deluge? How high did the waters 
rise? Who were saved from the deluge, and by what 
means? By whom was the earth peopled after the 
fiood? 



I. 
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-j^pbm the Behi^e to the vocation of Abraham^ 1920 be- 
fore Christ; containing' 427 i^ar9» 

1. HOW many years from thci deiuge to the calling !!• 
of Abriiham? By whom was the tower of Babel found- ^^^y^*^ 
cd^ On what design and wheo? Why ira$ the build* 
ing laid astde^ Who was the fint king of Babylon^ 



1. 



2. What was the state of Egypt in the time of Nim- nr. 
rodl What the nanif-s of the dynasties? For what were Ef-vi'T. 
the Egyptians at this time renowned? Who, according ^* 
to the Egyptians, first taught music* letters, religion, « 
&<^*? Who invented physic >and anatoiny? Who reign? 
ed first ttt £gypt^ Who was the nost faiiiou3 wmg 
their princes^ What were, his achieven^ts? WhQ 
w^re dbie kmgs that assumed the name of Pharaoh? 



5. Whose son was Ninus? Why is he said to be II. 
the author o/ idolatry? What were his chief actions? ^^^YUIA. 
Where, and how long is he said to have reigned? Who ^' 
founded N'meveh? 

4. Whose queen, wa9 SemiKumis? What irere bear 
ezptoita, and the length of her reign? 

5. Whoae son was Ninvas? What was his charac- IV. 
ter? What the character of his successors? Who was MEDIA, 
the last of them« and. wiiat was his end? How long is ^* 
the Assyrian monarchy said to have lasted; uid ia this 
account of it thought to he geouinef 

4I* Who was Abraham?, When waa he called by V. 

God? What the history of his life? CANAAN. 

1. 

7 When flourished the Titans? Who was the eldest yj 
of thenk? Why was Jupiter esteemed a god? Why was GREECE. 

Neptune called god of the sea> and Pluto the god q§ U 

• fQ 
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CHAP. III. 



J^'rom the 'vocation of Abraham to the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egyft^ 1491 before Christ; compre." 
hendtng 429 years* 

y. 1. HOW many years from the vocation of Abni« 
$4NAAK«|||iiii to the departure of the Israelites from Egj pt? 
^ Whose son was Isaacf When was he bom? Who was 

. his wife? Who were his sons? Who were Jacob'ti w ives? 
Who his sons? What other name did Jacob obtain? 
What is the story of Joseph? When, and upon what 
invitation did Jacob and his family go down to figypt^ 

VI. 8» Who was Inachus? When dtd he aonrtsh? Who 
was Ms son, and what is recorded of him? Who were 
the children of Jupiter? When did they flourish, and 

for what were they famous? Who was Ogyges? For 
what was his reign remarkable? By whom was Sparta 
built, and when? W^ho was Argas? What city did he 
found? Why said to have had 100 eyes? When lived 
Job, and for what famed? 

S. Who were Promeilieus and Atlas? Why is Pro* 
medieus said to have made a man of clay? Why repre- 
sented as chained to Caucasus? Why said to have sto- 
len fire from heaven? Why is Atlas said to sustain hea- 
ven on \d% shoulders? ' 

V. 4. Who was Moses^ and when was he bom? How 
C^^^' educated? By whose assistance, by -what means, and 
when did he bring the Israelites oht of Egypt? 

5. What miracles attended the Israelites in their 
travels from Egypt, and through the deserts? Who 
was tlieir high- priest? Where was the law given? 
What was the number of their army in the 40th year 
of their journeying? How many of diose who had come 
out of Egypt were then alive? What -became of Mt- 
scsf Who was his successor? 
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6 By whom was Athens founded, and when^ Who Vf. 
was Mercury? When did he flouriBh^ What was he QBEECBi: 

the author of? Where reigned Deucalion? Who was his ^ 
wife? For what were they renowned.^ 

7. What is the story of Phaeton? Who was Oeno- VII. 
trus? What were his achievements? Who wert tho> ^'ALY. 

Aborigines? Whence the Viame Iiaiy? ^* 



CHAP. IV. 

» 

Prom the departure of the Israekte$ out of Egypt i§ 
the deotrucHon Trey, 1184 Before Chrhu coiMm- 
tn^ SOT years* 

1. now many years from the exody to the excision V. 
©fTro)? What the history of Joshua and his wars? CAN. lAS* 
Wh en came he and the Xsraeiites to the possession of ^ 
Canaan^ * V 

9* What the story of Daaaos? .What IS morded of ' 
Orcus and Proserpina? Whatthe story of Jupiter and obeeck^ 
Europa, and who were her sons? What the Arcupa- 4. 

gites? Who was Busihs? ^ , . 

3. Who was OthonitI, and when did he cut off the 
king of Mesopotamia? What the story of Ehud? For GANAA^r* 
what was Deborah renowned? When was Sisera slain^ 9* 
and by whom?. 

4» What account give historians of Trismegistus, JlftxeioS* 

•f Janus, of Cadmus, of Khadamauthus, of Minos, 
and of AcrisiuB? 

5. What U said of Amphion, of Bacchus, of Per«< 
seusf of Pelops, of Niobe^ and of Dardanus? Whence 
the pame of Tms? 
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VII ^ tKe Wslory of Saturo? What Is said of the 

ITALT. PeUagi^ What the story of Siculus? Wh(j. w ere Sa- 
tum^s siicceftaon^ For what ia the wife ot Faunua re- 
nowned? 

V. f* Who was Gideon? How^ and when did he de* 

CANAAN, feat the Midianites? Who was Ablmelech, and what 
®* is said of him? 

VT. 8. Who were the Argonauts, and what their histoiy? 
gB££a;£. What is meant by the GoMmi fleeced Whence, whither, 
^* and when was it carried off? 

9. Who was Theeens, and what his adyentorea with 

respect tu the Minotaur and Centaurs? 

SqftM0^ 10, Who were iho Amazons, and by whom con- 

AmaxMt> m^f^^i What ia iarther said of Hercuica and Xhe- 
sens? 

ll« Who wete Ibe sons of Pelops,'nnd wkat their 
History? What the ssory of Oedipus? Who were hh 

* soQii, and what is said of them? 

V 

CKXkAN, ^^^^ iiourished Jephtha, and what his story? 

r. . 

VIL 1 3* What occasioned the Trojui wir? Wlieii %A 
TfiOY. Troy destfo^ed? 

1. . . ; 



CHAP. y. 

r 

From the desfrucHon of Troif to ihe fitAsfnng' and 
dedication of the temph ai yerusakm by Sohman^ 
1021 before ChriH$inck(din^ 163 year^* 

VIL 1- HOW itiany years from the destruction of Troy, 
11 ALY. the dedication of the temple at Jerusalem? What 
^' the adventures of ^neas? 

> 
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2. What the htfttoiy of Sampson.^ UoW| and when y. 
4id he die^ CAN a AN. 

$» Who founded} and who were the kings of A|ba y(L 
iLonga? ITALY. 

4* 

4. When, and by whom was Saul anointed king of V. 
Israeli How long was Israel under judges^ CANAAN. 

5. What the atory of the Herac^ids^. When hap* VI. 
pened thair return^ grkece. 

6* When eaai'e Saul to the thraief How, and how V* 

long did he reign? By what means, and when did David CANAAN, 
obtain the kingdom? , 

7* What the character of king David? How long 
did he rei{^? 

w 

8. Who was Codrus? What his story? Who was VI. 
the first Archon of Athens? grbbce. 

9. How long reigntrd S ^iomon? When did he dtdi- y. 
cate the temple.^ What was his character? When fiou- canaan^ 
rished Uomet? 11* 



CHAFw VI. 



Froni the dedication of the Temple to the building of 
Rome^ 74f8 before Christ; comprehending 273 years* 

1* HOW many years fmn the dedication of ihc Divided inf 
temple to the Imildhig of Ro«ie? What occasioned the fjf^'Ji: 
d i s m c tt ib erh t g of the Hebiew nonaroky? How long 

did Rehoboam reign? Who was his successor? 

2. How long reigned Abijah? How ionc: Asa? -fifdah^ and 
W hat his character? in his reign who were kings ol n/^i^^^* 
£^atitun and IsmeK 
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S. What Jehosb«|»luit'B clmracteri Hov long him 
reign? Who was tticn king of Samaria? Who the emi^ 
neat prophcir \V hat the aiury of Tibcnoasf 

4 

4* What Jehoram*s character? How long his reign? 
' How long reigned Ahaziah^ Who was then ki|ig of 
Ladum? 

5* How long reigned Joash? What the fiite of Ro* 

mulus Sylvius? What the story of Avenunua? 

VT. 6. How long reigned Amaziuh? Who was Lycur- 
GRKKCE. What hia hiatory? How long reigned Vzzi^hi 

IX- r. What is related of E\m or Dido.^ When wa» 
T»AG& Carthage founded? What is aaid oif Bocchorus? 
1. 

VI. 8. What were the Olympic gamesi' By whom in- 
GUECCE. sthuted? By whom» and when revived? When died 

®* Hcsiod? 

mixed ae- 9. What Jotham'a character? How long his reign? 
Who was Theopompus? What hia hUtory? 

VII. 10. What are we told of Amulius? What the his- 
ITALT. q£ Romulus and Remus? When was Rome buiit? 

9» 



CHAP. VIL 

JFrom the building of Rome to the liberation of the Jews 
from the Babijlonish captivity by Cyrus^ 534 before 

. Chmty in the fir^t year of the Fereion empires cott^' 
tinning 214 ^eare* 

1* HOW long from the building of Ronie« to the 
liberation of the Jews by Cyrus? What the achiete« 
ments of king Romulus? How long reigned he? 
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By whom and when was the Assyrian empire xi. 
founded? How long did it subsist? Who were the ASSYRIA. 

Assyrian monarchs, aud what remarkable in their ^* . 
reigns? When, and by whom was this empire over- 
turned.^ 

3. By whbm, and when was the Bybylonian em- !K» 
pire founded? How long did it subsist? Who were thc*^^fW)ir. 
Babylonian monarchs, and what remarkable in their . ^* 

reigns? When^ aad by whom was this empire over- 
turned?. 

4. By whom, and when was the empire of the 
Medes founded? Who were their kings, and what MBDIA^ 
memorable in their reigns? MHlien, and by whom was , 2* 
this empire overturned? 

5. When came So or Sabacus to the throne of HI. 
Egypt? Who were his successor^ for the two follow- *iGYPT, 
ing cenuuies? • ^* 

6. When, and by whom were the ten tribes carried V, 
eaptive? What is reegrded of Tobias? Who was then CANAAN, 
king of Judah? What emmenl prophet then flourished? 

- * ■ - • 

7. What is the History of Noma Pompilius? How VII. 
long did he reign? ' Italy. 

6* 

8* Who was Manasseh, and when did he reign? V« 
What is recdnled of Judith? What do historians say*<^AA|r. 
of Gyges? 

9. What the hi story of Tullus Hostillius? How Vlli 
long did he reign? What the fate of Ammon? n^ALV. 

10. What the history of Ancus Manias? How long 
his reign? What the&teof Josiah? What prophet then 
Nourished? 

11. What the history of T<ir(^umius Priscus? How 
long reigned he^ 
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VI. 12. When iourished Draco? What the nature of 

Gii^t^cis,. iawftr Whitt was said oi them^ 
10. 

V. 13. JiVho reigned in Jadea after Josiah^ When, ^nd 
CANAAN, by whom was Jerusalem burn^ What became of the 

people? 

ir..y5^0 14^ When flourished the wise men of Greece? What 
11^. ift recorded ot ooionr 

IT^v/t What were the principal transactions in the rcigfk 

' of Serviiu Tullius? How long his reign? 

Mieediu^ 16. What tyrants flourished about ibiB time? Whajt 

wisemen.^ Whatpoeu? 

17. What the history of Cyrus? When were the 
1^ Jews liberated? What is said of Daniel? 

18. How and when died Cyrus? Whese was he bu- 
ried? How long subsisted this Persian empire? Who 

were the Persian monarchs? 



CJUAP. VIII. 

From the liberation of the j^ews by Cyrus to the over^ 
throw of the Persian empire by Alexander th0 Greai^ 

ooO htjorc Ciu lati includiti^ yearn* 

VII* HOW many years from the liberation of the 

IVAL)C Jews to the overthrow of the Persian empire? What 
^ the faistoiy of Tarqmnius Supcrbua? Wbei^' and for 
what was he expelled? What was the iftimber of the 
Roman kings, and iiow lon^ sobmtttd the regal aajtho- 
rity? ' 

2. What kind of government succeeded at Rome? 
Who were the first a>Q&ub? tiow did^ ^cutua shew 
- hb zeal for liberty? 
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VI 

Sm What the heroic conduct of Hartnodius^ GBEfiCB 

11. 

4. What the story of Cambyses? What fhe fate qS XI. 
Smerdis? PEiiaiA. 

2. 



5. How was DartuB Uystaspes chosooi l^iog of tbe 
Persians? 

6. What favour shewed Darius Hystaspes to the 
Jews^ By what means did he recover B^byion.^ 

7. What efforts did Tarquiniua Superbus use in VIL 
order to be restored? What the story of Codes, •f ^^^^ 
Cleliat and of Mutiusi^ What course di4 Porsenqa at 

last takef 

8. What the history of the battle at the lake Regil- 
lus? When was it fought? Who then reigned fit Syr^i- 
cuse? 

9. What the histoiy of the battle of Marati|oni ^ j^^^ 
When was it fought? 3^ 

10. What occasioned the secession of the CQmmons VIL 

Rome? How were they appeased? ITAI*T. 

11. What the Btory of Coriolanus? What the vic- 
tory of Caa&ius? Why, how, ^d wMn was he put tQ 
death? 

12. What it OM»t memorable i« the Mfe <tf hm- 

tide.? 

VII. 

13. What the story of the Fabii? ITALX- 

12. 

14. What the history of Xerxes's expeditioft against XI. 
Greece? In what year did it happen? . FBi^lA. 

15. Who gained the vtctoty in the battle at Platen? 
Who was Herodotus, and when did hefloivriih? 

11 
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Vn. 16. What the story of Q. Cincinnatus? By whom 
ITALY, Qreek cities of Asia restored to liberty^ 

What philoiophen at thw time made a figure? 

17* When were the Decemviri created? What re« 

markable thing did they do? Why were they deposed? 
W^hat kind of government ensued? 

XI. 18. What favour did Artaxerxes shew to the Jews^ 
PEKSiA. when? What men of genius were at this time ii* 
IttstrioQS? 

VII* 19. When were the military tribunes with consular 

t4k ^^^^^'■^^y created at Rome^ When the censors? What 
the achievements of Cornelius Cossus?^ 

VI. 20. When broke out the Peloponnesian war? How 
QRE^ ^ it ^1^0 the history of it? 

14* 

21. Who were the Athenian generals in the war 
against the Syracusans? When did this warliappenl 

How did it turn out? 

22. What men of learning and genius Nourished at 
this time? what is recorded of Diagoras? 

VII. 23. What the history of the Gatli Senones? What 
^^t^' provoked ^em to biim Rome? When did this happen? 

VI. 24. What happened to Athens about this time? By 
GRKRCE. ^^Qjjj^ j^nj^ when were the tyrants turned out? 

Mixed , 25* What is recorded of Ctesias of Cnidus? What 
other famous men were his obtemporaries? 

26* What famous generals flourished at thb time? 

What the character of £paminondas? 

VII* 27. What the achievements of Camillas? Who was 
I^J^^* the first Fkbeian consul? 

ID* 
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28. What the achievements of Epsuniooiidaa, and yj. 

where was he siuin.^ To what is the decay of the amr- GBKlfiCB. 
tiai spirit among the Lacedemonians ascribed? 

29. What conquests did the Carthaginians about IX, 
this timetnakef What the fate of Dtonysius, father and tuaSb. 
aonf How was Isocrates> now employed? 8« 

SO. What the exploit of T. Manlius? What the VIL 

story oi V alerius? ^17^' 

V 

31. Where, and when was Alexander the Great yi, 
born? What the conquests of his father Philip at this 6Ri-.kg& 
time? Who obstructed the prdgress of his arms? By 
whom was, he slain? Who was then king of the Per- 
sians? , 

32. What wars were the Romans at this time en- vil. 
gaged in? What the story ot Manlius Torquatus ? italT. 
What are we told of Decius Mus? What use did the 
Romans make of the ships of tike Antiates^ What 

men of letters flourished then^ 

33. Who was preceptor to Alexander Ae Great? YI» 
What his conquest till the battle oi ia^us? 

34. What were his other wars and adventures till •^^""^T 
he overturned the Persian empire? When did this hap- tiie ureeh 
pen? 



CHAP. IX. 

From the overthrow of the Persian empire by Alexander 
the Greats to the defeat of Perseus his last successor 
in Greece^ by ^tnilius Puuhis^ 167 before Christy 
when Rome became the metreee of the world; comfre'* 
hendin^- 163 ye^rs, 

1. HOW many years from the overthrow of the 
Persian empire to the defeat of Prr«? • is? Wh >% con- 

quest^ did Alexander msUce aiier erecung the Mace* 
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donlftii MiMre? Where, and when did he dic^ WHat 
hi:)iui i(iuft of note flourished in his reign^ 

Greek rm. 2. How was Alexander's great empire divided^ 
pirt thviikd aica of letters now made a figured 

YTT S. When, and by whom was the Appian way paved 
ITALY, at Rome; what the history of the Tarentine war^ 
li9' when waait ended? 

ft 

ITT. 4« How long did the successors of Alexander reign 
IS^jYPT. in Egypt? W^^^^ were these princes, and how long did 
^* • each of them reigu? 

VII. 5* What the history of Agathodet? What the. 

ITALY, character of Hiero? 
SO. 

First rumc 6- and what occasioned the fiiBt 

war. Punic war? Whui the history of it, and how long did 
it last? What the notable exploit of Marcellus? What 
f erpetuates the memory of C* Flaminius? 

Mxeiat- 7. What men of learning flourished in the reigo of 
cnm. Ptolemy PhUadelphus? What pains did Ptolemy take 
to furnish his library at Alexandria? Who was the 

£rst king of the Parthians? 

« 

StcondPu' How long from the first to the second Punic war? 

mc toari What gave rise to the second Funic war? What the 
history of it in Italy? 

^ Sidlgi 9» What success had the Romans in Sicily^ 

Spain, 10. What feats performed Cor. Scipio in Spiun and 

jtahf.and Africal^ What became of Asdrubai;* 

^ Peace affain When Was Annibal recalled from Italy What 

measures did he then take^ When was the war ended/ 

♦ 

13. What hopour was conferred on Cor. Scipio? 
What* is recorded with respect to the poet £nnius? 
' Who wtre his icoteoipories? 
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13. What the history of the Macedonian war^ How TJie Mace^ 
long did it latti^ When was it ended^ 

14. What tlic biseoiy of the war with Antiochus^ w^ar 
Ho V, and when died Hannibal^ W hat poet now flou- 

15. What other wars were the Romans <mgaaed In i^^^J^-^^ 
at this time^ Who was Perseus^ When was he con- onm. 
quered? 

' 16. What wars in Judea at this time? Mth. 



CHAP. X. 

Ftom the defeat of Perseus^ to the birth of Christ or 
the beginning of the Christian osra; including 167 
years* 

1. HOW many years from the defeat of Perseus, T^rcfPM; 
to the birth of Christ? What occasioned the third Pa- 

nic war? How long did it last? When was Carthage 
destroyed? Who were the men of letters P. Scipio 
so much estetmed.^ Who succeeded them? 

2. For what offence, by whom, and when was Co- The Mhtan 
rinth destroyed? What the case of Lusitania? By'*^"^* 
whom, and when was Numantia razed? 

3. What the history of the Agrarisin law? When 
died Attains? What his testament? 

4. What the insurrection of Eunus? By whomi and f 
when ^ueliedf' What satirist then flourished? ^ <Sfcx*^. 

5. What the history of the Jugurthine war? How, -^'^^^rthine 
and when was it ^nded? In what other wars did Ma- 

ritts command? 
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.i-' ivirm ^ Whai attenpts were now made to revWe th« 
^uim Agranao Uw7 

TWMil 7. What the Wttory of the social war? When did 

Aristubulus receive the eubigas gf royalty in Judeal^ 

8. What gave occasion to the Mithridatic war^ 
Whence arose the civil war at this time? By whom^ 
and when was the Mithridadc war ended? 



^*rtji» 9^ ^imi ^ fiirther progress of the civU war? 

When died Sylla? 

What the history of the war with Sertoriusl* 
Uow, and when was it ended/ 

i!i*'Su^^ ^^ 1 1. What the story of Spartacus? Did not pirates 
likewise raise distiubanees at the same time? 



Pontu* re- 
dueed to a 
prvmncc. 



12. The Mithridatic war being renewed, who was 

the Roman general, and what his success? On what 
occasion was Metellus named Creticus.^ Bv whom, 
in what manner, when was the Mithridatic war ended^ 



Judca re- 



13. What the history of Pompey's going to Judea? 
When did he return? 



' 14. What the history of Catiline's conspiracy? By 

whom, and when was it crushed;-' What became of 
Cicero? For what w;is he illustrious.^ What men of 
learning now fiourishedr^ What person of distinction 
was bom this year? 



Thejirtt 



Cnumf 
itaih. 



15. How was the first trtumvirate formed? What 
priQ^vinces were assigned to the triomvirs? 

16. What the history of Crassus's expedition into 
Asia? . ■ 



CMlwart 17 • What the conquests of Julius Caesar in Gaul? 
HoW| and when broke out the civil wars? 
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18. What the hiatoiy of Ctesar's civil wm till the -cmrmencfd 



^ath of Ponipey;^ 



■a:9ar at 



19. What C^BsaPs adventima in Egypt^ ^E^vypt, 

20. What the progreiis oi Cicsar-a arms ia Asia saxd^nAnaj 
Africa? 

■ 

21* What his victory in Spaing --itaidMiAi 



22. WhataccoiHita have we of C^sar afiertbe civil desar dicta- 
^mf By whom, and when was he alain^ ^* 

23. What the history of the disturbances raised by ^ntJunuf m 
M. Anthonyf^ 



24. By what means was Octavius made consult Octarius hi$ 
Wha^ became of M« Anthony after tho batde of Mu* 

tjTi'dP How did Octavius execute the orders ol the se-> 
nate against him and M. Lepidm^ ^ 

25. What the conduct /of the new triumvirs? How ^ 
did they divide the Roman empire/' What historian 
now flourished!* * 

25. Why was Octavius's name changed to Octavia- Ji^f^^^^^ 
jkwP What the history of the battle of Philippic What 
the story of Seztna Pompey^ Who at this time* was 
king of Judea? , 

27. Who gained the victory in the battle of Ac"^nthony and 
iiumP How, and when died M. Anthony and Cico- 

patra? 

28. When, and by whom, waa the title of Augustus 
cottierred on Octavianqs^ What the histoiy of Au^;;^;'"^ 
gustus's reign? What poets and .historians dieh iou- 
rished, and what is recorded of them? How long 

did Augustus reign^ Where and when died he^ 
What was his boast? 
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99. WbMi WM jEftva Christ hotn9 What his 

missloQi and the predictioa of Gabriel? 



CHAP; XL 



Rome under the Emperors— -/7 c, m the birth of Chrhf^ 
to the extinction qf the Roman empire in the tuest 
hy OdoQcer king ^ the Hfruii^ ^ ^* 476. 

1« On whom did Augustus confer the «iii|Mre at his 
deaths Whom did he substitute to succeed tbem^ 



Tiberius; 2. What was the character of Tiberius? In what 
histketU; nxaaner did he accept the empire? Did his affected 

moderation endure? What revolutions did lie make in 

the political iabrick? 

■ 

pm9mt9 Getv 3. With what sentiment did he regard Germani- 

cus? On what account did he so regard him, and 
what was his conduct towards him? 

« 

*'»'erute9 Sc' 4. Who was Tiberius' counsellor.^ liow did he re- 
junus; quite the favours of Tiberius? How far did he sue* 

ceed'ia his plot? What wfA the consequence of his de* 

teaion? 



ehntiem^ 5. In what year of Tiberiuii' reign was our Sav iour 
cruciEed? What was his age? 

Tibertus i» Q, What characterized Tiberius, and his reign about 
Strang . lune? What was his £ste and hy whom brought 
about? What was his age, and leaglh at reign? What 
meii of letters, &c. lived about this ftme?. 

Ctligula; T. Whom did 1 iberius nominate to succeed him? 
wfffitftlffi-*^ Did both succeed in fact? For what acts was the reign 
lira. of Caligula remarkable? What sentiments did hia aub- 
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jects entertain for him.^ What was his end, and at 
what time of the utyi What was his age, and length 
ofretgn^ 

8* Who suceeeded Caligula? What was his descent ciaud im n 
and character? What enterprise did CUudiu^ under- 
take.^ What was its success^ 

9. What was his civil ad^nistration and domestic 1$ poiuned 
ehahicter^ What was^is end, how, and by whoan^^^^ 
achieved, and for what purpoae? Wiiat was hia age,. 

and length of reign? 

10. Who was the successor of Claudius? What was Nero; 
Nero's real character? Did it thus manifest itself at^/^Aic?^ 
first? What were his atrocities? What were his amuse- 
ments? Who headed the insurrection agamst him^ 
What his dastardly resort, and end? What was his age 

and length of reign? What became of the succession of 
Csesars, and of the naine? What eminent diaiactera 
flourished about this time^ 

11. Who succeeded Nero, and at what age? WhatGiiha; 
was the character of his administration, and the cousc- ^I'tS?* 
^uence? What the effects of adopiing a new iaj^ouritef 

t2» DidOtho now succeed without a rival? In whatOtho; 
were they eqoaU Where did they join battle, and tb/t'^"^'^' 
result? 

13* Whom did ViteUitts, hit rival and successor, vitelUoi« 

propose as his modei? Was his succession without a 
ri?al? How did he act on the occasion? His fate? 

14. What was the dignity of Vespasian's descent? Vetpasian^ 
What^ his merit and deportment? What changes did he * 
make in the body poliuc^ Wiiat hia vice, and ita es- 
tenuation? 

15. When, and by whom, was the war apralnst the JJ'*^^'*^* 

¥ ^ * I 11111 destroyea§ 

Jews endcdr in what manner iiau the Jews been go-. gaierat 

12 
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peac«; hit 
death. 



Titus; 



v ei ucd since their conquest by Pompcy? Howliadtiiejr 
endured their condition, till the scigc of Jeru?^Hlemby 
Titus? Did he spare the city? What the state of the 
empire after the destruction of Jerusalem^ At what 
age did VespMiaa die, and in what year^ 

16. The successor of Vespasiaii, his character, and 
administration? What remarkable calamity duriog^ the 

reign of Titus, and his conduct on the occasion? How 
long did he live, and reign? Th'e manner of his dciiih, 
and the t pithet conferred OA him^ What emiaent cha- 
racters flourished then.^ 



£^n^itjanj^ 17t Who was Domitian^ His character^ What 
9aiiwL were thet unworthy traits of his reign? Was there any 

worthy achievement? How was AgricoU rewarded? 

What was Domitian's end, and by whom conducted^ 



kit d$MtL 



18. W ho succeeded to the empire, and at what age? 
The character of his reign? What worthy deed? The 
time of his death? What literary characters graced thia 
period? 



Trajan; 
iUustriom 

death. 



19. What were Trajan's merits? Wliat his con* 
quests? What the traits of his internal administration? 

His personal demeanour, and the epithet conferred oa 
him? What was his age, and length of reign/ What 
men of merit lived about this time^ 



nobheiUieds succccded Trajan? What were his merits? 

awf d^aiA.' Uow did the policy of Adrian differ from that of Tra- 
jan? How did he proceed to correct the abu^s of the 
empire? what was his last important service? How long 

did Adrian reign? When, and at what age did he die? 
Who flourished then? 



AiuoniaeE '21. W hat was the surname of. Antoninus^ His 
^^Uwid character, military achievements, and domestic adnitn* 
ifeoM. istration? His age^ and length of i^ign? What men of 
letters lived then? . 
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22. .Who sacceeded A. Pius?. What name did he as- ^^^/"^ ^' 
aum^, and what associated What their coinpara|iiF^«fn»r«r^ 
worth? What military glory, and what disgrace? What jj^i ^^^^ 
distinguished the reign of Aarelius after the death of 
Vcrusf VVhrn aiul where did he die; his age, aad ienglh 

of reign^ Who Eouriahed in this reigof 

23. -Who succeeded Aureliu^ Antoninus? Thi^cha- ^"I'^^i'"; 
raeter of Commodus? His amusements? What was hhwmdlamiu^ 
end, and by whom brought about? His age, and rctfji? maHm. 
What teen of fame distinguished it? 

24. Who succeeded Commodus? His birth and Pertinax; 
character.^ what the consequence of Pcrtinax's aus*^^^!!^^ 
terity. 

25* In what manner was ^e empire disposed o^^^^^ ' 
after the murder of Pertina^ Who contended for it, ^^SSt^ 
and who succeeded? What characterised the reign ']J^^!^^^!^ 
Septimius Severus? What dii>iurbed his latter days? dtui/h 
By whom was his son defeated in Britain? where did 
Sevcrus die, at what age, &c*? Who flourished in his 
reign? 

26. Who succeeded Severus? What were the cba- Caraeaiia k 
ractersof Caracalla and Geta? What their respective fj,'^*^;^^^^ 
Hates, and the character of this reign? noted. 

27. What interval till the reign of Diocletian, and Al«x»nder 
by what emperor** filkd.^ Which the must meritorious «,if/ \2 'ot/^er 
of them? 'Who flourished in the reigns ol Alexander - 
Severus, of Gordian, of Gallus, and of Claudius? ^ 



28. When did Diocletiui succeed to the empire? Dioeietiui it 
Who was his associate? What changes did he intro at!d ^lhcrw,^ 

duce in the c-overnment, and to whom distributed? ^ 
W^ho was paramount? What singular measure did 
Diocletian and Maximian adopt, and the consequence? 
By what train of events were those differences settled, ^ 
and to whom did they affirm the imperial Authority? 
«Whp flourished about iUb this time? • / 
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ConM»niif>«i f 9« What characterized the earlier part o£ Consta- 
^'To b!- tiiie*s reigo? How reversed in its latter part, and the 
4m!i^ *^ consequence of the change? What the diverse efiects 

of tlie removal of his court, upon Byzantium and 
Rome? Where did Constautine die, at what age, &lc.? 
What encroachments were commenced in his reign, 
and with what aucGcssi Wh^ mea of emiaeace lived 
then? • 

s^erB^'^j^^ ^0. Who ftttcceeded Conttantiae, and by what pre* 
Ir^Miimnit paratory measures? What depredations were going on 
^fBarM' ^Y^^ ^^g^ gj^jjj.^ jjjj^ Constantius's unappro- 



priate vocation at that time? 

itppoirtu Ju- 31. What worthy deed did he consent to do? What 
fMrJ^f^ tlie education, and achievements of his gcneraU The 
emperor^s conduct towards htm, the contequence%^ aild 
how reKeved from them? What eminent men graced 

this reign? 

Jal'wni 32. What successively attracted Julian's attention? 

^fT'^tardty; What policy did he adopt against the christians? The 
m Ueatk xx9^X» of his bigotr)'? What was his death, at what 
age, &c.? Who flourished in his reign? ^ 



j^n^mrM 33. What did the army at the death of Julian? On 

*£idff«S*'^' what terms did they extricate themselves from the 
Persians? What did Jovian for the christians? His 
death and age? 

ifwd Viitoii successor of Jovian? What was 

dir. jr (km the birth and talent of Valentioian I*? What change 
did he make in the empire? To whom did he give the 
eastern division? What encroachments were they then 

suffering in the east and the west? The conduct of Va- 
lentinian to the christians? What footing had the Goths 
procured in the empire, and under what names? On 
what occasion happened Valcntinian's death? 

35. What was the character of Valens in the east? 
Who were the ilunst and how e^ctensive their opera- 




■ \ 
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tlons? What recepHon gave Valena to the Visigoths 

and Ostrogoths^ His fate, and the success of the 
latter? 

36» Who succeeded Valentinian io the west? WhoGgrt^wMd^ 
was the associate of Gratian? How were the two em i^str dboMii' 
pires governed after Gratiap^ death? Whose minorily 
was under the tutelage of Theodosius I.? What was 
Ills success against the barbarians? In what year of his 
age, reign, and of Christ, was his death, and how 4id 
he dispose of the empire? What eminent men lived 
In his reign? 

37. To what generals were the t#o empures com- ^^^'JJJ^^, 
flditted during the minprity of Arcadius and Honorius? nonorms ' 
What the conduct ofjfetfnus and Stilicho to each other ^ 

and to the Goths? ' Tne successes of Alaric, and to 
what attributed? 1 he death of Arcadius, and his suc- 
cessor in the east? ^ ^ 

38. Wluther libw directs Alaric his attention, and ^"^'jj 
with what success? With what ausiliaries does he re* //itf loestt 
Mw hia efforts, and how are they diverted? What waa^''^'^ 
their final issue, and the cause? What his conduct to 

the inhabitants and public buildings? What new pre- 
parations, and by what prevented? 

39. The deportment of Honorius to the son of Gaul ceded 
Alaric, and afterwards to the Burgundians? 'Whtn gundkuuT 
happened his death? Who were the distinguished men 

of this period?. ' 

4©. What happened next in Africa, in the east, and Omeral dif* 
in other parts of the empire particularly in Britaini' i^^o'm'I^^ 
who flourished in the reign of Theodosias II«? 

I 

« 

41. What £ste now threatens the empire, and byyaientiQiwi 
what two circttmatancea relieved? . ^ ''^> 

42. What is the character of the events from Va- Augaistuius; 
lentitiian, till the reign of Aomulus Augustulus ? ^^j^e*/.'^ 
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What happened then, in what yean of Christ wmA of 
the city? Who ioorishcd thai? 



43. Did the Heraliaii dominioti endute? By whom 

.^^J^^ sub verted.^ What ihc character and policy of iiicudo- 
mi. lie* To whom did he leave his sceptre? 



Jmuttuui I. 
Ml thf ra§i. 



44. Duriog thcae cvcata in Italy, who ruled in the 
i The contrast between Justinian and his generala^ 
What astenuJ and internal disuirbaacet^and how com- 
poted? Who restores Italy to the Roman domination? 



HiMlo9i;re. 45. What Gothic prince retakes it, and his forbear- 
Jbl^kti anee? How were the services of Belisarius requited? 

Bjr whom were the Goths dispossessed again? How 
long did Narses govern Italy? How was he treated by 
Justin, and the final consequence upon die Roman do* 
mination in Italy? What men of letters fiourished in 
the reign of Justinian 1..^ 

Cmtltmm 46. What remarkable changes of empire in the east 
and the west form the connexion between ancient and 
fliodem history? 
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APPENDIX, 



CONTAINING A CHRONOLOGICAL IMPERIAL TABLE AMD A 
CHBONOLOOICAL BfiffAL TABLB. 



TABLE L 



EMPIRES AxND THEIR FOUNDERS. 



Emfdret, 

▲ SSTR 



RiAN r 



Asiyii% 

Assyria, 



ASSYRIAN 

3* 



S&TFTIAN 



ASSYRIAN 



2. Bactrianai 

3. Persia, 

4. Me<ii% 

5. Syria^ 
6* Ameoiai 

Asia Minort 

f 1. iEgyptttS, 

2. Syria,; 

3. Assyriaj . 

4. Persia^ 

5. India, 

6. Bactrlanai 

7. Media, 

8. Iberia^ 
^9, Armenia, 
10/ Aiiia^MinQFy 
II. Threctti 
13. Libya, 

1. Assyria^ 

2. fiactriiiMif 
5. Persia, 

4. Media, 

5. Ariseaiat 



under Nihrob 



*under Ninus, 



under Sbsostris, 



3135. 



1968, 



1558. 



sunder Sabbahapalvsi 900. 



J 



i 
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PFRSIAN 
1. 



VBRSIAN 
9. 



The sam^t 

JUexander^s 
gtneraU. 



under Ctrusi 



CounfTM*. 

1. Persia, 
3. Bactriaoat 
3. Media, 

Syria, 
Anneiiiai 
Atiia Miiiorf 
f I. Persia* 

2. India, 

3. BactriaMf 

4. Media, 

5. Assyriai 

6. Syria, 

7. Aniieiiiai 
8 Iberia, 

9. Asia MkoTy 

10. a£gyptttlt 
11 Libya, 

f 1. Graecia« 
i 2. Thracia, 

3. Abia Minori 

4. Armenia^ 

5. Iberia, 

6. Media, 

7. Bactriana, 

8. India, 

9. Persia, 

10. Assyria, 
U. Syrim 

2. jEgyptuSy 
.13. Libya, 
1. Gi aecia, to CassaupbRi 

9. iTM^inor (partj«» ^rnuA^vn, 

1. Asia Minor ' *^ 

2. Armenia, 

3. Media, 

4. -Wriana, v..„ g^.^^^^ 



5S9, 



under Daiius HvsTAtPSSt 509. 



"under AlexanobR} 



328. 



ROMAN 
XMPIHE) 
1. 

CAHTHA- 

oiHrAir 



5. 

7. Assyria, 

8. Syria (part), 

1. jEgyptus. 

2. Libya, 

3. Syria (part), 

1. Italia, 




to PtolxhTi 



{ 

r 1. Africa Projiriay I 

•i 3. Maaretania) f 

1 3. Hispaoifl) J 



301. 



^ under the Consuls^ 



234. 



SOS/ 
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JEmptrei* 



SOMAN 
EMPIRE, 

3. 



nOMAK 
EMFIHE, 

3. 



PARTHIAN 



V 



nOMAN 
EMPIRE, 

4. 



Countries, 
fx, Italia, 

2. Hispania, 

3. Gallia (part), 

4. lUyricum (part), 
5* GraBcb) 

6. Thracia, 

7. Asia Minor (part), 

8. Syria (part)f 
^9. Africa (propria), ^ 
'1. Italia, 

2. Hispania, 

3. Gallia, 

4. Germania (part), 

5. Illyricuro, 

6. Grxcia, ' 

7. Thraciay 

8. Asia. MiDor^ 

9. Syriai 

10. j&gyptttSy 

1 1. Libya, 

2. Africa (propria'l, 
^13. Mauretania (part) 

1. Persia, 

2. Bactriana^ 
I 3. Media, 
' 4. Assyria^ 

1. Italia, 

2. Hispania, 
3 . Galfi% 

4. Btitaniiia» 

5. Germama (pa]t}y 

6. IllyriGiim> 

7. Graecia, 

8. Thracia^ 
9^ Dacia, 

10. Asia MinoFi 

11. Armeniai 

12. Syria, 

13. iEgyptus, 

14. Libya, 

15. Africa (propria), 
^i6..MaiirMB|a^ 

1. I 

2. His 

3. Gallia, 

4. Britannia^ 

5. Germania (pirt)) 

16 Illyricum) 
7. Grae^iat ' 

13 



>und€r Juuus Cmm^ 



sunder Tiberius Cjesas, 19. 



\uider AnsAesa Vbhohss^ 46. 



>under Trajan, 



115; 




"if- 
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Empirft. 



BOMAir I 

EMPIRE, <^ 



5* 
O 

z 
w 



p 

9 



SARACEN 




8. Thracia, 
^ Dacia, 
ilL Asia Minor) 

1 L Armenia, 
L2. Syria, 

VA. Libya, 

15. Africa (propria), 
Mauretania, 
Italia, 
Hispania, 
GallU, 
Britannia, 
Iliyricum, 
Dacia, 

Africa Propria, 
Thracia, 
Grscia, 
Asia Minor, 
Syria, 
JEgyptus, 
Libya, 
'^L Thracia, 

2 Graecia, 
Asia Minor, 
Arnnenia, 
Syria, 
uEgyptus, 
Lybia, 

Africa (propria), 
Mauretania, 
\£L Italia, 
LiL Iliyricum, 
L Bactriana, 
Persia, 
Media, 
Assyria, 
Syria, 
iEgyptus, 
Libya, 
a. Africa (propria), 
SL Mauretania, 
10. Hispania, 
L Ga lia, 

2. Germania, 

3. Italia, 

4. Iliyricum, 
L Thracia, 
2. Grsecia, 
!L Asia Minor, 
4* Armenia, 



finder Constastike, 



Jifter Chn9t. 
306. 



3. 

a 

2, 



2. 

a. 
4. 



-under Honorius, 



395. 



under Arcadius, 



"under Justinian, 



553m 



>under Soltmak, 



T15. 



i 



under Charlemagne, 



under Nicephobu* L 



802. 



TABiUE IL 

COUNTRIES ANP THEIR KINGS, Ice. 



THE FATBI4R0B«. 
L £D£N. 

CREATION, Adam, Eve, 
Birth Df^ain, 

of Abel, 

ofSeth, 

of Eiios, 

of Ca'iDan, 

of MahalaUel,. 

of Jai ed) 

of Enoch, 

of Methuselah, 

of Lamech, 

of Noaii, 

of Japhet, 

of Ham, 

of Shem, 

Cthe deluge) 



B. C, 



4004 

4boa 

4003 
3874 

3799 
3710 
3609 
3544 
3412 

3317 
3 1 3 ' i 
2978 
3448 
3447 
3440 



IL ASSYRIA, 

Birth of Arphaxad, 2340 

of Salah, 231 1 

of Eber, 2281 

of Peleg, 2247 

ofReti, 3317 

of^erug, * 2185 

. of Nahor^ 3155 

of Terah, 3126 

of Abram, 1996 

of Sarah, 1986 
Abrarfi goes to Mesopotamia, 1929 

CaiUng of Abram, 1 92 1 

V. CANAAN. 
Famine in Canaan — Abram 

and Lot go into Egypt, 1920 

* Birth of Ishmael, 1910 

Sodom consumed, 1897 

Circumcision established, 1897 

Biith of Isaac, 1896 

Isaac marries Rebecca, 1 8i^6 



Birth of Jacob, 
of ReubeQ, 

of Simeon, 
of Judah, 

of Dan, 
of Naphtali, 
of Gad, 
of Issachar, 
of Ashur, 
of Zabuion, 
of Levi, 
of Joseph, 



1836 
1758 
1757 

1755 
1753 
1754 
1754 
1749 
1749 
1748 
1748 
1^45 



Jacob returns to Canaan, 1739 
Oirth of Benjamin, 1738 
Joseph sold mto Egypt 1738 
is made minister of Egypt, 1715 
Birth of Manasseh, 1712 
of Ephraim, 1710 
Seven years' famine begins, 1708 
Jacob removes into Ej^ypt, 1760 
Birth of Koiiath, son of Levi, 1662 
of Amram, sou of Ko- 

hath, 1 630 

of Aaron son of Amram, 1 574 
Edict of Pharaoh agamstthe 
male children of the He- 
brews, 1573 
iirth of - Moses, son of Am- 
ram, 1571 
Moses returns into Egypt to 
deliver a^d bring back the 
Hebrews, ' 1491 

TH£ 09VBRKORS AND JVAOSS %W 
THE JSWS. 

Moses, 1451 

Joshua, 1491 

Othoniel, 1405 

Ehud, 1325 

Deborah and Barak, 1285 

Gideon, • 1345 

Ablmeleci), 1335 

Tola, 1333 

Jair, \W 
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1187 
1181 
1 174 
1 166 
1155 
1115 
1091 



Ibsan, 

Elon, 

Sanipsoo bom about 

Eli, 

Samuel) 

KINGS or THE JEWS. 

1. Savil, 1095 

2. David or Ishbo&heth, 1088 

3. David alone Ihmi 1093 to 1015 

4. Solomoiif 1015 
DiTislim of the kingdom Into 

Jttdah and larael, 975 











i, Reboboami 


975 


2. AbijaiHy 


958 


3. Asa, 


955 


4. Jchoshapfaatf 


914 


5. J c ho ram, 


889 


6. Amaziah, 


88a 


7. Athaliah, 


884 


8. Joabh, 

9. Amaziafa, 


870 


836 


10. Azariah) 


810 


11., Jotham^ 


. 759 


12. Ahazy 


743 


13. Hezekiabt 


726 


14. Manasseh} 


698 


15. Anmn, 


645 


16. Josiah, 


641 


17. Jehoahaz, 


610 


18. Jehoiakini, 


610 


19. Jehoiachin, 


599 


20. Jedekiah> 


599 


21. Nebachadnezzar, des* 




troyed Jerusalem) 


588 


KINGS OF ISUAEL. 





Ten tribe; 
1. Jeroboam 1} . 
% Nadaby 

3. Baashoy 

4. Elah) 

5. Zimri, 

6. Omri, 

7. Ahab, 

8« Ahaziabj 



975 
954 

953 
930 
929 
929 
918 
898 



9. Jehoramf 89S 

10. Jehu, 885 

n. Jeoahaz, 850 

12. Joash, I ' 839 

13. Jciobuam II, 826 
Interregnum 1 1^ Tears* %%t 

14. Zachanaby 789 

15. Menahemf 9*69 

16. Shallum, 763 

17. Pekehiah, 751 

18. Pekab, 759 

19. Hosca, ^ 759 
Slialmanezer, kinj^ of Ass\Tia, 

dcsiioyed the kiDgdojai of 
l&rael. 



II. ASSYRIA. 

KIMQS OF ASSTKIA. 

1. Belua or Kimrod, 2339 

2. Nlnus built Ninevehy 2174 

3. Semiramisy 2164 

4. Nynias, 2080 

5. Arius, 2042 

6. Aralius, 2012 

7. Xerxes, or Baiseus, 1972 

8. Armamitheus, 1942 

9. liclochus, . 1904 
la Balxusy 1869 

1 1 . Sethos, or ^Ithadasi 1817 

12. Mamythusy 1785 

13. Mancha],ea8) 1755 

14. Spfaarusy 1727 

15. Mamylus, 1705 

16. Sparetus, 1675 

17. AscatadeSf . 1633 
18 Amyntes, 1595 

19. Belochus, . » 1550 

20. LampLides, ^ 1495 

21. Sosares, , 1463 

22. LAmpraesy 1445 

23. FaoTas, 1415 

24. Sosarmusy ' 1370 

25. Mytraeusy . 1348 

26. Teutames, 1321 

27. Teutaeus, ^ . 1289 

28. Arabelus, 1245 
19. Chalaus, " 1203 
SO. Ai)abus> 1158 
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1120 

1083 
1053 
1013 
975 
930 
900 

787 



31. Bablnuh 

52. Thii.aeus, 

33. Deicylus, 

^S4. Kupaemes, or Eupales^ 

35. Laosthenesi 

36. Pyritiades, 
S7. Opliratliasus, 
38. Ephialieres, 
.S9. Ocrazares, or Anacynda- 

rax, 

40. 9uNkuupaluft» 

IV. MEDIA. 

NEW KINGS OF THE MEDES. 

I. Arbaces revolted against 

Sardanapalvis, 770 

The Medeb bubdued by 

the Assyriansi 766 

3* Dejocesy 710 

3. Phnu>rtes,^ 657 
Scythians In Asiai 635 

4. Cyaxares, 611 
Scythians driven oiit» 607 

5. Aslyajjes or Darius, 596 

6. Cyrus with Astyages, 560 

11. ASSYRIA. 

19BW EIMGS OF ASSYEIA) OR 
NINSVEH, 

1. Pul, called also Ninusy 770 
3. Tiglath Pileser, 758 
Salmanesor takes Sama- 
ria, 729 

3. Scnnaclicrib, 714 

4. Assaradinj or Essarhad- 

don, 710 
Essaiiiaddou takes Baby- 
lon, 685 

5. Saosduchiljus, 668 

6. Clinaiadon or Saracosi 648 

7. Nabopolassar, 626 

8. NabopolassarorNebttcho- 

donosar, 605 

9. Evil Merodack, 562 
10. Laborosochord withNer^- 

glissar». 561 



11. Laborosochord alone, 556 

12. Nabonide, Nabonadius La« 

bynitus, or Belshazzar, 556 

13. Darius Medusj or Astya- 

ges, ,538 

X. BABYLON. 

KINGS or BA9TLOV. 

1. Belesis, 

2. Nabooaasari 747 

3. Nadius, 733 

4. Cincertus, 731 

5. Jugaius, 726 

6. Mardocimpade, or Mero* 

dac^ Baladan, 721 

7. Arcianusy 709 
Interregnuin, 704 

8. Belibusy 702 

9. ApronadittS) 699 

10. Regibelus, 693* 

11. Messessimordac, 692 

12. Essarhaddon kinp^of Assy- 
ria, takes Babyion> 680 

XI. PERSIA. 

XIKOS'OF THE FBESIANS, 

1. Cyrus, " 536 

2. CanibyseS} 529 

3. Smerdis, 523 

4. Darius I. son of Hystas- 

pes, 522 

5. Xerxes the Great, 486 

6. Artaxerxes Longimanus^ 465 

7. Xerxes II, 424 

8. Sogdianus, 424 

9. Ochusy 424 
10* Artaxerxes Mnemon^ 405 

1 1. Artaxerxes Ochus^ 360 

12. Arses, 339 

1 3. Darius CodomannuS| 336 

14. Alexander the Great^ 331 

EIWGS OF THE FAETHIAKS.* 

1 . Arsaces I^ 256 

2. Tyridates, or Arsaces II| 254 
3* Artabanes I, 217 
4. Phriapatiusy 



* Sec mixed ^QOunt> Vol. 11. 4£. 
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6b MivUridaus I» 164 

7. Pbnwtet Of 13^ 

8. ' Aitabtfiev II, 11)8 

9. Mithrtdatet II, the Gnat, 125 

10. Mnalkires, 86 

11 Sinatbroc«8, 77 

12 Phraates, III, 70 

13. Mithridatcs TTT, 61 

14. Orodes, ot Vrodes, 53 

15. Fhraaies iV, 37 

He irei^ed till the Jour th 
year of Christ, a. d 

16. Phraatace, less than a 

month, IS 

1 7. Orodes II, a few moiillia) 1 5 

18. Votiones I, 15 

19. Artabanes III, 18 
30. Tiridates, 35 

Artabanes re-established, 36 

21. Cinnane, a iew days, 
Artabunes, re-estabiishedi 

Died, 43 

22. Vardancs, 4i 

23. Gotharzc, 43 
Vardanes,re*«Bt»bllilied 43 
Gotham, re^establisl^ 47 

24. Vonones II,a{ewnipnlliB| 50 

35. VologemI, SO 

36. Artabanes IV, 50 

27. Pacore, 90 

28. Cosrhoes, 107 

29. Farthamaspares, 117 
Cosrhoes re-estabUshed, 133 

SO. Vologcses II, 189 
3\ Volojjeses III, 214 
52. Artabanes V, 223 

Dethroned by Ar- 
taxerxes, 236 

Died in, 239 

KINGS OV PARTHIA kW FBSSIA. 

1. Artaxerxes, 225 

2. Sapor I, 238 
X Hormisdas I, 269 

4. Vararanes I, or Bohram, 272 

5. Vararanes H, 279 

6. Narses, 394 

7. Hormisdaa il, 30S 



8. Sapor II, 

9. Ariaxerxes II, 

10. Sapor 111, 

1 1. Va(»nmea III, 
If. Jesdegirdes 1^ 

12. Vararanes IV, 

14. Jesdegirdes llf 

15. Prozes, 

16. Balances, or Obalas, 
1 7 Cavades, or kobad, 

18. Cosrhoes the Great, 

19. Hoi misdas. III. 

20. Cosrhoes 11, 

31. Sirocb, 8 months, 

22. Ardeser, 7 months, 

23. Sarbaias, 2 months, 

24. Jourandakht. 16 months, 

25. Jesdegirdes III, last king, 

VBW Ktxoa or psrsia. 

1. Tamerlane, 

His descendanta were ex« 

pellcd, 

2. Usum Caasan, in 

1. Jacub, 

4. Jalaver, 

5. Baysancor, ' 

6. Rustan, 

7. AchiueU, usurper. 

8. Alvarid, 

1. Ismael I, 

2. Thames I, 

3. Ismael U, 

4. Mahommed Hodabende, 

5. Ilamzed, 

6. Ismael III, 

7. Abbas the Great, 

8. Mirza, 

9. Abbas II. ^ 

10. Soliman, , . ' 

11. Husa^in, 

12. Mahroound, 

13. Astaff, MSttrper, 

14. Thames IK deposed, 

15. Mirza .\bbas, 

16. Nadir Shaw, 

Assassinated in 
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3Sr9 

420 
440 
457 
488 
499 
531 
579 
59a 
628 
629 
629 
630 
633 

1396 



1457 
1478 
1485 

1488 
1490 

i49r 

1497 

1499 
1523 
1579 

1585 
1585 
1586 
1628 
1642 
1666 
1794 
1731 
1725 
17S0 
1732 



1736 
1736 
1747 
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III. EGYPT, 

KINGS OF KfvyPT. 

Commencing at iht AmeUenth 
Dynasty. 

I. Sebostris, or Ramessei, 1732 
% Bhani&es, 1663 
a Amenophit III« 1597 

4. Anienophift IV^ I59ij 

5. Ramesses, 1558 

6. Aninienemesi H99 
r. Thuoris, 1472 
^ Nichepsos, i455 

9. Psarr.maihis, 1436 

10. Unknown, 1423 

II. Certos, 1419 
13. Riiampses, 1399 

13. Amenses^ 1354 

14. Ochirai) 1394 

15. Amedesy 1314 

16. Thuoris, or Pollbni, 1337 

17. Athodsyor PhuMuuittS} 12S7 
18 Censenes, 1209 

19. VennepheSy 118o 

20. Smedes, 1138 

21. Psusennes, 1112 

22. Ncpheichcrcs, 1066 

23 Osochor, iU6i 

24 Amenophis, 1053 

25 Pinaches, 1047 
35 Susenes, 1038 
27. SesonchiS|OrSltt8liack» 1008 
88. Osorothi 973 
39. 1 

so! I Unknown, 956 

31. J 

32. TaceUoUSy - 933 

33. 1 

34. > Unknown, 920 

35. J 

36. Petubatesy* 836 

37. Osorchoy 838 

38. Psammusi 817 

39. Zeth, 817 

40. Bochoiily . 786 
41 Seba9on ly 742 

42. Suechusy 730 

43. Tharaca, 718 

44. Sab a son IXy 69 8 

45. Setbon, 692 



B. C. 

ANARCHY) 687 

46. Psamrneticus, 170 

47. Necho, ' 116 

48. Psammuthis, 600 

49. A(>ries, or Ephnies, 594 

50. Perrhamisy 575 
51* Ainasis, 569 
53. Psammenttea, 536 

53. Cambyse&^^nquer«d 

Egypt, 525 

54. Smerdis, the Magian, 523 

55. Darius Hystaspes, 522 

56. Xerxes I, the Great, 486 

57. Artaxerxcs Longunanus, 465 
38. Xerxes II, 434 

59. Sogdiiiiius, ' 434 

60. Ochusy 434 

61. Amyrthetisy 413 
63. Nephoritea ly 407 
63. Achoria, 189 
64 Psammuthis, 376 

65. Nephorites Ily 375 

66. Nectambel, ' 375 

67. Tachos, 363 

68. Nectambe II, 162 

69. Artaxerxes Ochus, 350 
^'0. Arses, or Arsames, 339 
71. Daiiiis Cuiioinaniius, 336 
73. Alexander the Great, 333 

73. Ptolemeus Soter, 333 

74. Ptolemeua Philadelphus, 385 

75. Ptolemeoa fitsergeteiy 346 
76 Ptolemeus Philopater, 221 

77. Ptolemeus Epiphanes, 204 

78. Ptolemens Philometor, 180 

79. Ptolemeus Eueri^etes II, 146 

80. Ptoiemcus Soter II, 116 

81. Ptolemeus Alexander, 106 
yi. Berenice, or Cleopatra, 88 

Berenice and Alexander, 80 

83. Ftol'emeus Dionysius, or 

Auletes, 73. 

84. Ptolemeus Dionysius and 

Cleopatra hia sister, 51 

85. Ptolemeus the Younger 

and Cleopatra, 47 
Cleopatra, 44 

Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vingej 30 



a. 
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161 
151 
146 



B. C. 

SYRIA.* 

KINGS OF SYRIA. 

L Sclcucus Nicator, 312 
2. Antiochus L Soier, 282 
Antiochus II, Deua, 262 
4. Selcucus II, Callincius, 247 
^ Seleucus III, Ceraunus, 227 
fi. Antiochus III, the Great, 224 
7, Selcucus IV, Philopater, LSI 
a. Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, 176 
2. Antiochus V, Eupator, IM 

10. Demetrius L Soter, 

1 1. Alexander L Balas, 

12. Demetrius II, Nicator, 
LiL Antiochus VI, Balas, 
14. Diodolus, or Tryphonus, 142 
li. Antiochus VII, Sidetes, LS2 

Demetrius II, Nicator, re- 
established, 121 

Alexander II, Zebina, L2S 
L7 Seleucus V, 127 

Anuochus VIII, Gripus, L26 
19. Antiochus IX, Cyzicenus LL4 
2£l Seleucus VI, Gripus, 91 
2J Antiochus X, Cyzicenus, 25 

22. Antiochus XI, 9A 

23. Demetrius III, with Anti- 

ochus XI, ^ 

24. Tygranes, king of Ar- 

menia, fi^ 

25. Antiochus XII, the Asiatic, 6a 

Syria became a Roman pro 
vince, ^ 



1 L Alba Silvius, 
12. Capetcs or Silvius Atis, 
LiL Capys, 
L4. Calpetus, 
Tiberinus 
L6. Agrippa, 
IZ. Alladius, 
ift. Aventinus, 
la. Procas, 

20. Numitor, 

21. AmuUus, dethroned Nu- 

mitor, 

Numitor, re-established by 
Romulus and Remus, 



B. c» 

1048 

looa 

974 
945 
911 
925 
884 
864 
827 
80O 



799 
755 



KINGS OF ROME. 

Romulus, 753 
Romulus, assassinated in 

the senate, - 716 

Interregnum of one year, 7 1 6 



715 
672 
639 
640 
616 
578 
534 



VII. ITALY. 

KINGS OF THE LATINS. 

L Janus, 

2. Saturn, 

3. Picus, or Jupiter, 

4. Faunus, or Mercury, 
^ Latinus, 

6. i£neas the Trojan, 
jL Ascanius, or Julius, 
a. Silvius Posthumus, 
2. -Eneas Silvius, 
UL Latinus Silvius, 



1389 
1353 
1320 
1283 

r» 
O 

1204 
1197 
1 159 
1130 
1099 



2. Numa Pompilius, 

3. TuUus Hostilius, 
Alba destroyed, 

4. Ancus Martius, 

5. Tarquin the Elder, 

6. Servius TuUus, 

1. Tarquin the Proud, 
Last king of the Romans expelled 

ROMAN EMPKRORS. « 

Julius Caesar, dictator 

2. Augustus, 
(Birth of Christ J. 

3. Tiberius, 

4. Caligula, 

5. Claudius, 

6. Nero, 

7. Galba, 
a. Otho, 
2^ Vitellius, 

LQ. Vespasian, 
LL Titus, 

12. Domitian, 

13. Nerva, 

14. Trajan, 

15. Adrian, 
Ifi. Antonius Pius, 
II, Marcus Aurelius and 



SO. 

, D. 
II 

41 
S4 
68 
6d 
fiS 
63 
Zfi 
fti 
9fi 

112 
I3B 
161 

180 



• See Greek empire (Uvided, Vol. II. page 441. 
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A. D. 

18. Lucius Verus, IBD 

Marcus Aurelius alone) 
12. Commodus, 192 

( Decline of the em/iire J. 

2SL Fertinax, 

21. Julian 6^ days in 

22. Septim. Severus, 



193 



193 



2^ Caracalla and Geta, 
24 Macriuus, 

HeliogabaluS) . < 
2^ Alex Severusy 
27. Maximin, 

(Gordian the elder and 1 
Gordian his son)One >237 



211 
217 
218 
222 
235 
237 



month six days, 
22. MaKimus uitd Balbinus, 
3Q. Gtndian the younger, 
Philip t';e ekler, and 
Piijlip his SOU) 

32. Uccius, 

33. iiositilianus 

34. Gallus, and Volusian, his 
son, 



238 
244 

249 

251 
252 

253 
253 



267 



35. Emilius, 4 months, 

Valerian and Gallein, his 

son-, 

2jL Claudius II, and Quinti- 

lian, 11 days, 270 
Aurelian, 275 
Tacitus g months, and > 
Florian 3 months, ^ 
Probus, 276 
42. Carus, 282 
rCarinus and his 



41. 



276 



bro- 



43 j ther 

Numerian, 
r Dioclesian and Maxi' 
44. 1 mian, 

Hercules, 
45^ Constantius ChloruS) 

46. Galerus, 

47. Severus II, 

48. Maximiims, 

49. Licinius, 
5iL Constantine, 



283 
285 

285 
3t)5 
306 
3U 
311 
313 
523 
337 



A. D* 

Constantine the Younger, 340 

r Constantius 350 

52^< and , / . 

l^Constans, 361 

Julian the Apostate, 364 

^ Jovian, 369 
( The empire divided. J 

EMPERORS OF THE WEST. ' 

1. Valentinian L 364 

2. Gratian & Valentinian 11. 377 

3. Theodosius the Great, 

and GratiaDi 380 

4. Arcadius, 383 
& Honorius, 395 

Alaric takes Rome, 409 

fi. Constantius, 1 months, 422 
7^ Jovian in Britain and Gaul, . ' 

8. Heraciius in Afiricai . . 
9 Attila in Rome, . i , 

Valentinian III, 424 

IL Petronius Maximus, 455 

12. Avitust a few monthsi 455 
Interregnum, , 457 

13. Majoriani . 459 

14. Severus, 461 
Interregnum, 467 

15< Anthemius, 467 

16. Olybius, Z months 472 

Interregnum 472 

IL. Glycerius, . -473 

1& Julius Nepos, 474 

19 Augustulus,* 475 

KINGS OF ITALT. 

L Odoacer reigned in 476 

2 Thcodoric, 493 

3. Alaric, 546 

4. Theodatus, 534 

5. Vigites, 536 

6. Theodebold, 541 
7i Araric, - 541 
a. Totila, . 541 

9. Tejas, the last king, 553 
Narses governor. 

BMPEROR9 OF THE EA9T. 

L Valens, ' • i- 364 



* The reeornized term of ancient hifttoryi though 4tbc foregou]g narrative u tf* 
tended • little below thii dute. 



14 



I 



% 
9. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

r. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
IS. 
13 
14. 

15. 

16. 

ir. 

18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 



S3. 
24. 
S5. 

26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



Omtiaiii 370 
TheodcMiiis the Omt» 386 
Araiflias, 395 
Theodosiut 11. ifae Yom- 



>S3« 

33 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
S8. 
59. 
40 
41. 



MarcicDf 

Leu I. 

Leo IL the Younger, 

ZenOf 

C Babiiiscub Marcien, & 
I Leonee, 

Jasliti I» 
JusUnian If 
JuKtin lit 

Tiberias^ 
MauiicCy 

Fhocas» 
Ik* radius, 

Heraclius CoDStantine, 3 

months, 
lUiiiclianus, 7 months, 
Tibei lui, a few days, 
Constance, 

Maurice and Gre^oiy, 

UBurpen 
Constantina Pogouatf 
Juatinian IL 
Leonee* 

A b SI mare Tiberiufti 

Phili|) fiardanufl) 

Anastatius 11, 

Thcodosius III, 

Leo III, the Isaurien, 

Coostantine IV, 

Arubasde, 1 

Nicephorus, yasausned* 

Nicetas, J 

Leo IV, Chazau, 
CConstantine V, 
l And Irene, empresa 

Irene alone 

Nicephorus, 

Staurace, 2 months, 

Michael I, i uropolate, 

Lto V, the Armenian, 

Michael il, buimmerer, 

Theophilu^, 

Micl»elUI> 



408 
450 
457 
474 
491 



518 
527 

565 
578 

582 
602 

610 
641 

641 
641 
641 
668 



685 

695 
698 
705 
711 
713 
715 
741 
775 



780 
797 
797 
SOU 
811 
811 
813 
82.' 
829 
842 
967 



4S. Basil I, 886 

43. Leo VI, the Philosopher, 9 1 1 

44. Alexander, 9 IS 

45. Constantine VI, J 

46. Roman I, ( between, 

47. Christopher, 4 915 & 948 
48 Stephen, ' 

49. Constantine aiuiie, from 

948 to 969 

50. Roman II, 969 

51. Nicephoras Phocas, 969 

52. John Zemibufl, 976 

53. Basil ll, 1035 

54. Constantine Vil, 1028 
55 Roman III, i034 

56. Michael IV, 1041 

57. Michael V, 1042 

58. Zoa anrl TheodoPa, 1042 

59. ConbUi.iine VIII, 1054 
Theodora restored, 1056 

60. Michael VI, 1057 

61. Isaac Comnennes 1059 

62. Constantine X, Ducas, 1067 
r Constantine Ducas,! 

63. < and Michhel An* V 1068 
^ dronicus Dudis, J 

64. Roman Diogenes, 1071 

65. Michael Andronictis Du- 

cag, 1078 

66. Nicephor Botonlatc, 1081 

67. Alexis Con\nennes, IiJ8 

68. John Comnennes, 1143 

69. Manuel Comnennes, 1180 

70. Alexis Comnennes, J 1 83 

7 1 . Andron. Comnennes, 1 1 85 
7 2. Isaac L' Ange, 1 1 85 

73. Alexis jL*Ange Conuien.1303 

74. Alexia Ducas MurUufle, XS04 

ARABIA. 

CALirHS OF Tllli SARACENS, 

1. Mahomet from 6^^ to 632 

2. Aboubekir, 632 

3. Omar, 634 

4. Othman, 644 

.5. Moavia» in. Egypt. ,650 
6. Ali, in Arabiai 66 1 

f . Hasan) '680 
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Moavia, alonCf 
9. Yesid I, 

10. Moavia II, 

1 1 . Mirvan I, 

12. AbdomaleC|- 

13. Yaiid, 

14. Solyman, 
15 Omar II, 

16. Yesid 11, 

17. Mescham, 
U. Valid II» 
19, Yesid III, ' 
30. Ibrahim, 
3U Mirvan II, 
32. Aborel Abbas, 

Abougia&i Almansor, 
24 Mohammed Mahadi, 

25. Iladi, 

26. Haroun Alraschid, 

27. \mh\ 

28. Maiiioun, 

29. Motasscm, 

30. Valek Billah, 

3 1 . Moia Vakel, 

32. Mostanser, 

33. Mostain Billah» 

34. Motas, 

35 Motbadi Billah, 

35. Motamed Biiiah, 
37, Mothaded Biliah, 
38 Moctafi Biiiah, 

39. Moctader BiiJah, ' 

40. Kaher, 

41. Riiadi, 

42. Motaki, 

43. Moblakfi, 

44. iMoilii, 

45. Thai, 

46. Kader, 

47. Katem Bamriilaht 

48. Moctadi BamriUah, 

49. Mosthadhea, 

50. Mostarched, 

51. Raschid, 

52. Moctafi II, 
53 Mostanged, 
54. Mostadi, 
55 Nasser, 
56. Dalier, 



A. Urn 




Itfi3 


57. 










f KJa 




7 1 3 




717 


1. 




2. 


724 


3. 


743 


4. 




5. 


*r A A 
744 




744 


6. 


744 


7. 




8 


775 


9. 


775 


10. 


7o5 


11. 


/ OO 


13. 


Or\rs 

ouy 


13. 


o 1 J 


14. 


Ov>,> 


15. 


AO 


16. 


O'kt 


17. 


OO 1 


18. 


OO* 


19. 


OOD 


20. 


ttiSO 
OOV 


21. 


Of U 


22. 


tfh #x >^ 

892 


33. 




24. 


VUo 


25. 




26. 




27. 


940 


28. 


QA A 






29. 


91 4 


30. 


991 


31. 


lU«f 1 


32. 


1075 




1 AO A 


33. 


1 1 1 o 


34. 


1 rso 


35. 


1136 




1160 


36. 


iiru 




1 180 


37. 




38. 


1226 





Moitanaer, 



A. D* 

1343 
1358 



GERMANY. 

KMPKBOES or GKKMAlTt. 

Cbarlema^e, 800 

Louis le Debamiaire, 814 

Lothaire I, 840 

Louis II, 855 

Charles the Bald, 875 
Interregnum 3 years. 

Charles tbe Gross, 883 

Guy, 899 

Arnold, 912 

Berenger and Lambert, 913 

Louis 111, 93S 

Conrad h 973 

Henry rOisUoori 983 

Otho the Great, 1003 

Otho II, 1034 

Otho III, 1039 

Henry II, 1056 

Conrad II, 1 106 

Henry III, 1135 

Henry IV, 1137 

Henry V, 1152 

Lothaire II, 1 1 90 

Conrad III, 1197 

Frederic 1, Barbarossa, 1 19S 

Henry VI, - 1190 

Otho IV, 1318 

Frederic II, » .1350 

Conrad IV, 1354 

William, 1256 

Interregnum until 1273 

Rodolph ol Hapsbourg, 1273 

Adolphus of Nassau, 1298 

Albert of AusU'ia, , 1298 

Henry VU, 1308 

Frederick, in 1314 

Louis of Bavaria, 1314 

Charles IV, 1347 

WinceUaus, 1378 

Deposed in 1400 
Robert, Palatine of the 

Rhine, 1410 

Josse of Mo avia ^ 1410 
Sigis iiuud oi LuaLem* 

burg, 1411 
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99. 
40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

49. 
10. 

Bl. 

52. 
^3. 

{54. 
S5. 
56. 



Albert n* of Attttria, 

Frederic 11, 
Maximiliaa If 
Charles V, 
Ferdinand ly 
Maxinulian II« 
Rodoljih II, 

Ferdinand If, 
Ferdiiumd lUt 
Leopold 1, 
JoBcph If 

Chirles VI, 
Charles VII, 
Francb I, dttke of Lott< 

vain, 

Joseph IT, 
Leopold II, 
Francis 11, 



1. 

-8. 
4. 
5. 

6. 



.7. 

'9, 

10. 

11. 

IS. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 



1438 
1439 
1439 
1519 
1557 
1564 
1576 
1612 
1619 
1637 
1658 
1705 
171 1 
1743 

1745 
1765 
1790 

17^2 



FhANCEi 

KINGS OF FRANCE. 

/. Aferovinian Race, 

Pharamond, 420 

Clodio, died in 448 
'M eroTiua, dittOi - 45 6 

CloYis I, diuo^ 481 

ChildericI, 511 

r Thierry, 534 

I C odomir, 524 

j CiiiUlehcrt, 558 

t Clothaire I, 561 

rCharibert, 567 

; Gontran, 593 

JChilpcric, ' * . 584 

' Sigebert, 575 
Clothaiire II. sdli of Cliil* ' 

peric, 628 

Dagobcrt I» 638 

Clovis II, 655 

Clothaire III, • • * 670 

CChilderic II, 673 
I Thierry I, deposed in 670 

Clovis HI, 695 

Childcbert II, 711 

Dagobert II, 715 

Clothaire IV, 717 

Chilperic il, 719 

Tllierry II, 720 



741 
741 

752 

768 
8 14 
8 40 



//. Carlovirdan Race. 

19. Charles Martel, 

20. Childenc III, 

21. Pepin, the Short, 

22. Charlemai^ne, 

23. Louis le Oebonnaire, 

24. Charles I, t^^e Bald, 

25. Louis 11, tlic Stammerer, 877 

26. Louis III, • 879 

27. Carloman, 888 
88. Charles II, the Qroes, 884 
39. Eudea, 888 
30. Charloft III, the Simple, 898 

Depoted, 922 

r> 1 Robert I, Usurper, 932 

32. Ralph, 923 

33. Louis IV, d'Outremer, 9!^6 

34. Lothdire, 954 

35. Louis V, 986 

///. Cafiftean Raet, 

26. Hugh Capet, Usurper, 987 

37. Robert II, 996 

38. Henry I, 1090 

39. Philip I, 1060 

40. Louis Yh the Grosa, 1108 

41. Louis VII, the Yoong H37 

42. Philip II, Augustus, 1180 

43. Louis VIII, Coeur de 

Lion, 1223 

44. Louis IX, St. Louis, 1226 

45. Philip III, the Bold, 1270 

46. Philip IV, le Bel, 1285 

47. Louis X, Hutb, , 1314 

48. John I, 8 days, 1316 

49. Philip V, the Long, 13 1 6 

50. Charles IV, le Bel, 1 338 

IV. House qf 

51. Philip VI, 1328 

52. John 11, the Good, 1350 

53. Charles V, the Wise, 1364 

54. CharlChVI, the Beloved, 1380 

55. Charles VII, the Victo- 
rious, 1422 

56. Louis XI, 1467 

57. Charles VIIL 1483 

58. Louis XII, Father of the 
People, I49t 

59. Frandi the Gentle* 
iwui, 1515 
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A. D 
1547 
1559 
1560 
1544 



1589 
1610 
1643 

1715 
1774 
1792 
1793 



60. Henry II, 
6'. Francis 11, 

62. Charles IX, the Bloody, 

63. Henry III, 

V, Houae f(f Bourbon^ 

64. Henry IV, tke 6rat» 

65. Louis XIII, the Justt 

66. Louis XIV, the Greiktf 

67. Louis XV, 

68. Louis XVI, 

Deprived, 
Beheaded, 

VI. J'rcnch Hcfiublic. 
Directorial Government: 

Rewbel, Barras, LaVeil- 
liere, Le Paux, Merlin, 
Treillard, Le^Tournier, 
NeuschateaUf Camoti . 
Barthelemi, Sieyes, Do* 
cos, lc€. 8tc. te. . > ;1794 

VIL Consular Ooruemment* 
1. Bonaparte Ist CodsuI,'^ 
Cambaceres 3d Con* ( ^^^^ 
Bul, Le Bran Sd Con- 4 
suit y 

» 

VtIL ImfierUU Crffuemmeni. 
1. Boni^arte, 1804 



PORTUGAL, 



A. D* 



SPAIN. 

KINGS OF SPAIN. 

Since the union of the 
kingdoms of Castile 
and Arragon. 
r Jane and Philip of 

1. < Austria, 1506 
I Jane his queen alone, 1506 

3. Charles I, and V of Ger- 
many, 

3. Philip II» 

4. Philip III, 

5. Philip IV, 

6. Charles II, 

7. Philip V, 

8. Louis I, 
Philip V, again, 

. 9. Ferdinand VI| 
10. Charles III, 
IL CharlesIV, 



1555 
1555 
1598 
1621 
1665 
1700 
1724 
1736 
1746 
1759 
1783 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
• 5. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
30. 
3L 
33. 
33. 
34. 
^5 
2G. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



KINGS OF PORTUGAL. 
Henry count of Portugal, i094b 
A ) p honso Uenriques, i st 
kin^, ' * 1112 
Sanchol, 1185 
Alphonso II, 1211 
Sane bo II, 1223 
Alphonso III, ' 1248 

Denis, the Liberal, 1379 
Alphonso IV, 1335 
Peter, 1357 
Ferdinand, 1367 
Interregnum, 18 months, 1383 
John I, the Gre«t, 1385 
Edward, 1433 
Alphonso V, the African,1438 
John II, the Pertect, 1487 
Emanuel the Fortunate, 149$ 
John III, the Puissant, 1 52 1 
Sebastian, 1557 
Hcjiry, Cardinal, 1573 
Anthony, titular king, 1580 

Philip IV, J ^P^* (..631 

John IV, Braganza, 1640 

Alphonso VI, . 1656 

Peter IT, 1667 

John V, 1706 

Joseph, 1750 

Mary, and Peter, 1777 

Mai7 alone, 17d6 



HUNGARY. 

KINGS OF HUNOABT. 

1. Attila, 454 

2. Stephen, 

3. Peter, 1038 

4. Aba, or Owon, 1041 

5. Andrew I, 1047 

6. Beia I, 1061 

7. Salomon, 1063 
8« Guisa, 1074 
9. Uladislaus 107/ 

to. Coleman, 1095 

H. Stephen II, 1114 

13. Belall, U3l 
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A* D. 


13. 




1141 


14. 


Stephen III» 


1161 


15 


Beia 112, 


1174 


16. 


Emeric, 


1196 


ir. 


Uladislttus 11^ 


1204 


18. 


Aiidrcw 11) 


1204 


10. 


Bcla IV, 


1235 


20. 


buplieti IV, 


1270 


21. 


Uladislaui. Ill, 


1372 


22. 


Andic.v III, 


1301 


123 




1304 


24. 


Charibcrt, 


J3Q4 


35. 


Otho, 


1309 


26. 


Louis I» 


1343 


37. 


Maiy, 


1382 


28. 


Maty and Sigtsmund) 


1437 


29. 


Albert of Aiutriaf 


1437 


30. 


Uladislaus 


1440 


31 


John Cowint, regei)t> 


1440 


32 


Uladislaus V, 


1453 


33. 


Matthias Co win, 


1458 


34. 


Uladislaus VI, 


149 6 


35. 


Louis 11, 


1516 


36. 


John Zcpolski, 


1526 


37. 


FerdinaiMl, 

John Zepolski restored. 


^1526 




1534 


38. 


John II, 

For the rest see em^ 


1539 



perors of Germany. 

r < 

RUSSIA. 

GZkTt% OA KMPBS^ftS OF RUSSIA. 

L I wan or John IV, Baasi* 

lovvitz, 1536 

2. Txdor, or Theodore, 1584 

3. Bf ris Godounouvi, 1598 

4. Demetrius, Usurper, 1605 

5. Bazil Schuibki, deposed, 1606 

6. Uladislaus, prince oi' Po- 

land, ■ 1 600 

7. Michael 1- aedurowitz, 1613 

8. Alexib Michaelowitz, 1645 
H. TsKcbr Alexiowhsb 1676 

10. Peter Alexiowits, the 
Great, and I wan V, 1683 

1 1. Peier I, the Great, alone, 169 6 

12. Catherine 1, 1725 

13. Pettr II, Alexiowitz, 1727 
44. Aune Ivanovna, 1730 



1 5. Iwan, or John VI, 1 740 

16. EliBabeth Petrovna, 1741 

17. Peier III, d762 

18. Catherine II, theGreatf 1763 

19. Paull, 1796 
30. Alexander I, 1801 

ENGLAND. 

KIMOS OP ENGLAND. 

Saxons. 

1. Egbert, 1st monarch, 827 

2. Ethelwolfe and hltheibtan 854 

3. Ethebald md Etbelben, 857 

4. Etheibert akme, 860 

5. Ethelred I, * 866 

6. Alfred the»Gl^ 871 

7. Edward I, or the Elder^ 901 

8. Athebtan, 925 

9. Edmund I> . 941 
10. Ed red, 946 
1 1. Edwy, 955 

12. Edgar the Peaceable, 959 

13. Edward Ii,il»e Martyr, 975 

14. EthcUetl II, dethroned, 978 

1 5. Sweyn king of Denmark, 10 .3 

Ethelred again, 1014 

16. Edmond II, Ironside, 1016 

17. Canute king of Denmark, 10 17 

18. Harold 1, 1033 

19. Uardi Canute II, 1039 

Saxons. 

20. Edward III, Confessor, 1041 

21. Harold i I, 9 months, 1066 

Aonnana, 

22. William I, Conqueror, 1066 

23. William II, Ruius, 1087 

34. Henry I, Beauclerc/ 1 100 

35. Stephen, . 1135 

Dethroned, 1141 

36. Matilda, or Maud, 1141 
Stephen again, 1 143 

/, The House qf Planiagenety 
or Anjou^' 

27. Henry II, Ptantagenet, 1 1 54 

28. Richard I,CQeurde Lion, n 89 

29. John, I 199 

30. Henry HI, L216 
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31. Edward L 
S5 Edward II, 
Kdward UI, 
Richard II, 



A. D 
1272 
1307 
1326 
1377 



//. House qf Lancaster^ called 
the Red Rose, 
as Henry IV, Boiingbroke, 1399 
Oja Henry V, 1412 
Henry VI, U^2 
Houttc of York^ called the 
White Rose, 
aa, Edward IV, U60 
aa. Edward V, 1483 
4(L Richard III, 1483 
Union of the two houses 
of York and Lancaster. 
IV. House of Tudor. 
Henry VII, Tudor, 
4^ Henry VIII, 
43. BLdwaid VI, the Pius, 
4^ Mary 1^ the Bloody, 
4iL Elizabeth, 



1485 

1509 

15461 

1553| 

15581 



A. D. 

V. The house of Stewart, 
M James L Stewart, 
^ Charles I, 

Beheaded, 
Commonwealth from 

1648 to 1553 
Oliver Cromwell, Pro- 
tector, 1653 
R. Cromwell, Protector, 
in 1659 and 1660 
la. Charles II, i660 
^ James II, isss 

Abdicated, 1688 
Revolution, 

5£L Mary II, & William III, 1688 
5_L Anne daughter of 

James II, 1702 
VI, House qf Hanover^ Bruns- 
vfickj or Guelf, 

52. George ^ Guelf, 1714 

5i George II, 1737 

5Ju George III, 1750 



END OF VOL. II 



BSEYIABY 



MYTHOLOGY, 



Illustrated by appropriate engravings, calculated for the fint 
impreaBioiui of that Fa&iUw Creation of idolatrous and poetic 
fancy, and purified to the taste of the fairest reader*--4i ready 
Ibr the press, and will be speedily published for the author. 

R.M. 

Philadelphia^ November 12th, 1^13* 
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